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Preface 


Not A Collection Of Handyman Projects 


he how-to information in this Yearbook is quite different from that in any of the 

“handyman” publications. We're not going to tell you how to make a colonial 
spice rack, or how to transform an old Clorox bottle into a watering can. Count- 
less do-it-yourself books and magazines do that. 


Rather, we focus on information you can't get anywhere else . . . information about 
how to fix up and keep up your pre-1930 home without sacrificing its charm and 
character. For example, where the handyman magazines show you how to put alumi- 
num siding on your house, The Old-House Journal tells you why that's a terrible idea. 


In these pages, you'll find the emphasis is on sensitive rehabilitation. This means 
retaining as much of the original material in the building as possible. Not only does this 
help preserve the home's architectural character, but it can also be cheaper than going 
out to buy new material. And if your house has been badly *'remuddled," The Old- 
House Journal shows how to recreate the original decorative detail. 


Today, many magazines talk about self-sufficiency and do-it-yourself to save money. 
We agree with that point of view, but we go a step further. We believe, as do our tens 
of thousands of subscribers, that old houses are a national heritage. Every old house 
has its own special history . . . its own story to tell. The ornamental detail, the evi- 
dence of past generations, the historical style — it's all part of your home's story. 
When you learn to hear what the house is telling you, the joy of old-house living real- 
ly begins. By preserving the home's basic character . . . while at the same time making 
it fit your needs . . . you have the best of both worlds — the richness of the past com- 
bined with the comfort of the present. 


If you want to do a “gut renovation" and make a starkly modern statement, you won't 
find any help or encouragement in these pages. 


But if you love old houses, and are sensitive to the special emotional warmth they 
possess, then you'll find the information in this Yearbook (and in the entire Yearbook 


series) tailored right to your needs. 


The Editors 
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Old-House 
Journal Yearbooks: Just The Beginning 


This Yearbook is a compilation of one full year’s worth of Old-House Journal issues. 
That's a lot of nuts-and-bolts information . . . but that’s not where it all ends. Every 
month there is a continuing dialogue among our staff, homeowners and restoration 
professionals across the nation. Each issue is a combination of our own research — plus 
techniques from our readers — blended together in this unique old-house lovers' forum. 


The Old-House Journal is the only publication devoted exclusively to the restoration, 
maintenance and decoration of old houses. Every month our plainly-written articles 
show you practical, economical ways of turning that old house “with a lot of potential” 
into the house of your dreams. 


The Journal is written and edited by people who have restored old houses themselves. 
Their first-hand knowledge will help you do it yourself, turning your house into the 
kind of house photographed by those “‘pretty picture" magazines. Your picture-pretty 
home will breathe with new life from the floorboards to the finials . . . at costs that 
won't make you gasp. 


The expert advice from The Old-House Journal will help you save money when it's time 
to bring in contractors. You'll be abie to give specific instructions to them, and be able 
to supervise the work. 


And, whether you do it yourself or have the contractors do the work, you'll avoid costly 
mistakes. 


There are extra pluses that joining The Old-House Journal Network brings: Things like 
getting free classified ads, being able to use us as a professional consultant through our 
“Ask OHJ" column, getting let in on other subscribers’ techniques through our 
*Restorer's Notebook," and being exposed to the best books and products available 
for the old-house lover. 


New techniques and products are being discovered all the time . . . and we're always on 
the lookout for the rediscovered techniques of the old-time craftspeople. 


If you love the look of old houses . . . the beauty of restored interiors and facades . . . 
quality materials and fine craftsmanship . . . and itch for the joy of doing it yourself 

. then The Old-House Journal is for you. Use the order form at the back of this book, 
and become a part of The Old-House Journal Network! 
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Curse of Sandblasting 
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Restoration and Maintenance Techniques For The Antique House 


By Katharine Conley 
TALIANATE HOUSES make up one of the 
| nost common old house styles in this 
, country. And yet the word "Italianate" 
E means only "having the characteristic 

of" the Italian style. While there are many 
Italianate houses, they only comprise one 
of three basic categories of what I will 
call the Italian style: The villa, Renais- 
sance Revival and Italianate styles.  To- 
gether they should be called Italian because 
the villa and Renaissance Revival styles 


are much closer copies of the old Renaissance 


farmhouses, villas and palaces than most 
Italianate houses attempt to be. 


THE VILLA STYLE, of which 
there are two types-- 
Italian and Tuscan-- 
derives from farmhouses 
and villas built in 
Italy during the Re- 
naissance. Although 
they are mostly 

found on hills there, 
they were pronounced 
suitable for flatter 
terrains by the 
American architect, 
Samuel Sloan. 

Italian and Tuscan 
villas were first 
built in this country 
in the 1840's and 
continued to be popu- 
lar until the late 
19th century. 


THE RENAISSANCE REVIVAL 
Style also subdivides into 


The italian Style <- 


two types, the Northern Italian and Tuscan 
modes. This style derives from palaces 
built during the Renaissance in the north- 
eastern region of Venetia, and the south- 
western region of Tuscany. The Renaissance 
Revival style was used for mansions and 
townhouses as well as for commercial and 
institutional buildings. 


THE ITALIANATE STYLE refers to any house or 
commercial building that combines Italian 
style shapes and details, although often in 
an exaggerated fashion. Renaissance Revival 
details were applied to picturesque 
villa shapes, for example. 
Italianate houses were first 

built after the villa 

styles were already es- 

tablished, and continued 

to be popular until the 
"high Victorian", late 
19th century era. 


The Romance 


of Italy 


HE ITALIANATE in 
this country did 
not result from 
studies of Re- 
naissance architec- 
ture in Italy. It was 
based on the Italian 
style in England. The 
English Italian style was 
only the latest version of 


(Continued on p. 
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Sëch ITH ALL OF THE WARNINGS that have been 
nV given in the past'few years about the 
Mevils of sandblasting, I had assumed the 
C danger was past. I was wrong! Trips to 
several different’ parts of the U.S. in the past 
few weeks have shown me that sandblasting con- 
tractors have lost no momentum in their cam- 
paign to scrape the top quarter inch off of 
every old building in America. 


ACTUALLY, homeowners do seem to be getting the 
message to some degree. The chief villains are 
the commercial rehabbers--both those who are 
renovating commercial buildings and those who 
are rehabbing houses for resale or rental, 
Many commercial rehabbers believe that sand- 
blasting is the quickest and cheapest way to 
clean a masonry facade. Since they are turn- 
ing the property over quickly, the argument 
that sandblasting shortens the life of masonry 
bothers them not at all. 


FORTUNATELY, there is also a dollars-and-cents 
argument against sandblasting. Economic analy- 
sis strips away the last defense of the sand- 
blasting set. 


Sandblasting Is Not Cheapest 


OR EXAMPLE, Jim Diedrich of ABR Chemi- 
cal (Franklin, WI) is a masonry clean- 
ing contractor who has bid many chemi- 
cal cleaning and sandblasting jobs 
(the method depending on customer preference). 
Jim says he finds chemical cleaning followed 
by low-pressure water wash can be as much as 
25% cheaper than sandblasting. (Savings, of 
course, depend on individual job.) For paint 
stripping, sandblasting can seem cheaper than 
chemical removal. But that doesn't count the 
cost of repointing and masonry repair often 
needed after sandblasting. Sandblasting also 
has this against it: 


@ ENVIRONMENTAL DAMAGE--Sandblasting sprays 
sand all over the place. Some muncipalities 
have banned sandblasting, not because of the 
damage it does to masonry, but because of the 
amount of sand deposited on neighboring prop- 
erty. 


e MASONRY DAMAGE--Such factors as operator 
boredom, fatigue, and inability to see clear- 
ly in a cloud of sand all make it impossible 
to have precise control over the sandblasting 
nozzle. The result will be areas that are 
more heavily gouged than others. In the worst 
cases, 1/4 in. or more of the surface will be 
blasted away, and mortar joints will be dis- 
integrated, 


e LOSS OF DETAIL--During sandblasting, edges 
and corners take a special beating. The re- 
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sult is a smudging of lines, as though some- 
one had taken a giant eraser and blurred the 
detail of the facade. 


e SHORTENED BUILDING LIFE--When the hard outer 
skin of brick is blasted off, it exposes the 
soft inner core that is much more water absor- 
bent. This is especially disastrous in cli- 
mates that experience freezing. When the soft 
brick absorbs water--followed by a freeze-- 
expansion of ice within the brick will cause 
spailing of the surface. 


“We Don't Use Sand" 


UCH IS THE INFAMY of sandblasting that 

NW a few perpetrators are now going to 

Pa Mii great lengths to call their process any- 
dwf] thing but "sandblasting." The newest 

favorite is "waterblasting." It sounds so 

harmless, because instead of harsh sand abra- 

sive, they are using only "soft" water. 


WATERBLASTING, however, has many problems. 
Some of the processes use sand in with the 
water. Others use water pressures of 2,000 
psi. or higher. In either case, the abrasive 
action is as bad as ordinary sandblasting. 


OTHER CONTRACTORS are finding innocent-sound- 
ing euphemisms for the discredited sand. One 
particularly cheeky fellow claims to use only 
"a special silica aggregate"--a chemist's way 
of saying "sand." Others claim to use walnut 
shells or some other magical, innocuous blend. 


THE ONLY SAFE SOLUTION is: Stay away from all 
types of abrasive cleaning. To remove paint 
from masonry, chemical methods are preferred. 
For other types of masonry cleaning, sometimes 
plain water is all that's needed. We'll de- 
tail more on masonry cleaning in an upcoming 
series. 

--Clem Labine 
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Restoration Basics 
Part 1 


All You Need Is Sensitivity 


By Clem Labine 


sense of "historic restoration" that most of 
the professionals talk about (see definitions 
on page 6). Rather, most old-house owners are 
doing something between a sensitive rehabilita- 


* | just bought an old house. 


"IT WASN'T DESIGNED by a famous architect. No 
one famous ever lived there. Nothing famous 


ever happened there. It's just an ordinary tion and an interpretive restoration. And 
old house. that is precisely the right thing to do. 
"MN J , ps z+?" 
TUM SR ESEE SENDES E SLOE EET Q OME OF THE PROCEDURES of historic restora- 
(Ytion are helpful in rehabilitation. Others 
THIS LAMENT echoes across the land every day. Srare not. And that's what this series is all 


And with good reason. The growing popularity about. We're going to sort through the tool 


of recycling old buildings has put the jargon 
of preservation and restoration into everyday 


use. But many of the pro- 
cedures and ideas in the 
restoration lexicon were 
developed by professionals 
for museum houses, These 
concepts and procedures 
aren't always relevant for 
the old-house owner work- 
ing on a budget. 


THE CONFUSION in nomencla- 
ture can set up a lot of 
needless guilt feelings in 
well-meaning old-house 
owners. ‘If you feel that 
you are "restoring" your 
house, then you should 

use "restoration" proce- 
dures. Seems logical 
enough. Then you read an 
article about restoration 
written by a preservation 
professional who has a 
museum house in mind. And 
you begin to feel inade- 
quate and guilty because 
you aren't using paint 
microanalysis and the doc- 
umentary research that the 
author is advocating. 


VA OST OF THE PEOPLE fix- 
Hin up old houses are 
aye not working with mu- 
seum-grade structures, 
They have "ordinary" old 
houses such as that pos- 
sessed by the anonymous 
homeowner at the beginning 
of this article. They are 
not "restoring" in the 


ABOUT THIS SERIES 


WITH THIS first issue of 1981, were beginning 
Vol. D of The Old-House Journal. So why, after 
1,100 pages, are we starting a series called “‘Restor- 
ation Basics"? 


FIRST, with the numbers of first-time rehabbers 
growing steadily, we feel it's important to review 
the basics—both of concepts and techniques. This 
series should be helpful whether or not you've just 
started work on your first old house. Even season- 
ed veterans will want to get some fresh perspectives 
on what they've done—and the work that lies 
ahead. 


SECOND, now that recycling of old buildings has 
become accepted—and profitable—it's increasingly 
apparent that a building can't be declared “saved” 
just because it has been rescued from the wrecker's 
ball. We have seen much needless mutilation re- 
sulting from fast-buck renovation. Sometimes the 
mutilation is caused by commercial rehabbers who 
don't care that their gutting and remodelling robs 
the building of the very characteristics that made it 
worth saving. But at other times, the damage is 
caused by well-meaning people who just haven't 
taken the time to learn the correct procedures— 
The Basics, in other words. 


IRONICALLY, doing things the right way is usual- 
ly no more expensive initially (and always cheaper 
in the long run) than the fast-buck approach. Our 
objective in this series is to outline practical and 
economical steps that will result in the sensitive re- 
habilitation of old buildings. So herewith, The 
Basics... 

—The Editors 


kit of the professional historic preservation- 
ist and extract those concepts that are helpful 


to those of us who are 
fixing up "ordinary" old 
houses, 


Most Important 


E F ALL FACTORS, the most 
tj important when you ap- 
"ES proach an old building 
is your ATTITUDE. Which 
is why the words you use 
are so important--because 
words are the implements 
we use to express atti- 
tudes and ideas. 


DEFINITIONS ARE A BORE. 

So I don't expect that any- 
one besides the OHJ edi- 
tors will study the defin- 
itions on page 6 closely. 
But those words are the 
ones that are commonly 
used in discussing old 
buildings. They tend to 
be used interchangeably-- 
which causes confusion for 
everyone. If the words 

we use are imprecise, our 
ideas will be fuzzy. And 
if our ideas are fuzzy, 
our work will reflect that 
confusion. 


IF I HAD TO select one 
word to sum up the proper 
attitude in working on an 
old building, it would 
be SENSITIVITY. When you 
have that, everything 
else falls into place. 
On the following page 
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Test Your S. 


Once a handsome Second-Empire Mansard style house, this 
building has been remodelled by someone with a low S.Q. (Sen- 
sitivity Quotient). The house appears weathertight—and thus 
its structural integrity is protected. But the work is so insensi- 


you'll find a quick test of your Sensitivity 
Quotient (above). The house in the photo has 
had a fair amount of money spent on it. But 
the results are a visual disaster. The market 
value has been lowered because it has lost much 
of its original detailing. Without spending 
more money, someone who is sensitive to old 
architecture could have maintained a weather- 
tight exterior...and retained the building's 
character at the same time. 


Beware Packaged Solutions 


M ENSITIVITY implies an attitude of respect 
(5) toward the good work of others (see Golden 
er Rule #1). When an owner doesn't have a 
sensitive attitude, he or she regards an old 
building merely as a pile of sticks and bricks 
...to be altered as whim dictates. 


AN INSENSITIVE ATTITUDE ignores the obvious 
fact that ugly work on a building detracts 
from the beauty of the streetscape. And there 
is a negative impact on everyone who daily has 
to confront ugliness rather than beauty. 


THE SENSITIVE OWNER of an old building is es- 


tive that the house is robbed of much of the architectural char- 
acter that made it worth saving. How many specific mistakes 
can you find? | We've counted 9—and there are probably more. 
Our answers are below. 


pecially suspicious of package solutions to 
building problems--the "one-size-fits-all" 
approach that so many home-improvement con- 
tractors favor. The house above was victimiz- 
ed by just such a packaged approach. 


Make A Precise Plan 


^ ET'S GO BACK TO the question posed at the 

*( beginning of this article: You've just 
WP? bought an old house. Now, what the heck 
should you do first? After making sure that 
(a) you have a sensitive attitude and (b) have 
taken the two Golden Rules to heart, the next 


(4euonrpuoo e 10 euuoejue AL au exp suro[qoud o[qej2o1 
-109 Surjunoo 100 243M) 'snonordsuoo 003 are sjnodsuMo(T 
(6) :s100p urxojs umnurum[e Mer ejeudoiddeu[ (g) *siouuop 
ut SMOPUIM uriojs umurunmn[e Mey (7) *pejejsut Apood sr pres 
-uey uo SutusgtD 19u10;) (9) ‘3481S su j[eu jo padduys uaaq seu 


JOO1 presuep] (G) :peAouro1 sem MOpUIA 1940] uro1j WHJ, (F) 
‘MOLBU 00} Sp1e0q IIUI) (E) :,,pepppnuiea,, Ape30] 1940) JO 
doy, (Z) *3utprs umutuinpy (T) :9394^ punog aA seyejstur 6 aug, 
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step is to develop a plan...a specific, de- 
tailed, written PLAN. Keeping the page 6 
definitions in mind, your plan should take 
into account the way various parts of the 
structure will be treated. 


IT'S ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT to make clear dis- 
tinctions between the way you'll handle: (1) 
The exterior of the structure; (2) The interior 
structure; (3) The decoration and furnishing of 
interior spaces. Many people feel they aren't 
doing a restoration because they don't plan to 
decorate the interior spaces in a period fash- 
ion. Yet they are in fact restoring the struc- 
ture when they retain original architectural 
elements and replace missing features. 


THE GOLDEN RULES suggest that you should restore 
as much of the physical structure as budget will 
allow. But as far as the decoration and fur- 
nishing of rooms, you're on your own. When 
you move, the furnishings will move out with 
you. And wallpapers and paint colors are easy 
to change. You will have left behind a home 
that is architecturally intact...and succeeding 
owners can use the interior for period spaces, 
or can treat them in a contemporary fashion. 


THE BASICS 


. WEATHERPROOPING—Roofing, flashing, gutters & 
leaders, siding, windows, caulking and drainage should 
be carefully checked. 


. ELECTRICAL & HEATING SYSTEMS-Safe operation 
of these two are vital to personal safety. Make sure they 
are up to code. 


. PLUMBING—Plumbing repairs and changes create an 
awful mess. Figure out plumbing needs before decora- 
tive work starts. Before sealing up walls, ceilings and 
floors, make sure there are no pipes ready to let go. 


. ROT AND FOUNDATION PROBLEMS—Any damage 
to the basic structure must be corrected before any fin- 
ishing work is done. 


Specifics In Your Plan 


i OUR MASTER PLAN has to take two sets of 
$ needs into account: (1) The living needs of 
you and your family; (2) The need to treat 
the structure in a sensitive manner. And 
all this has to be done within a realistic bud- 
get of money and time. Often, the two sets of 
needs conflict. All you can do in these cir- 
cumstances is work out the best possible com- 
promise...keeping in mind that the structure 
will be around a lot longer than you. 


IN ASSEMBLING YOUR PLAN, having some sort of 
organized system is vital. Some people like 
file folders. Others find that 3-ring binders 
are most convenient. The particular method is 
not important...just so long as you use some 
definite system. If you rely on random sheets 
of paper stacked on your desk, sooner or later 
you're going to lose some vital notes. 


MOST PEOPLE build their records according to 
specific areas of the house; e.g., North 
Facade, Front Parlor, Back Bathroom, etc. 
Start your file by making a careful physical 
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The Two Golden Rules 


1. THOU SHALT NOT DESTROY GOOD OLD WORK. 


Interpretation: You can alter or tear down anything you have 
built yourself. But you should approach with caution and re- 
spect the good work that someone else lavished time, money 
and energy on. It is part of our common heritage. 


A building is a collection of individual details. Every time 
you replace a detail, it changes the character of the building. 
It is better to repair, rather than replace, original elements 
and material whenever possible. And when replacement is 
called for, the replacement should resemble the original as 
closely as practical with respect to proportion, texture and 
material, 


Well-meaning restorers can cause more damage to an old 
building in two weeks than two decades of neglect. The dam- 
age occurs when too much original material is ripped out be- 
cause it is deemed “unsalvageable.”” Contractors, especially, 
are often too eager to pronounce old materials “beyond re- 
pair." 


After a series of seemingly minor replacements, significant 
changes in the building’s appearance can result. Ironically, 
these alterations rob the building of the antique character 
that attracted the buyer to it in the first place. In addition, 
modern replacements often are not of the same quality mate- 
rials and workmanship as the older elements. 


Value judgments are involved when deciding what constitutes 
good old work. In general, work can be called “good” if it 
meets these three criteria: (1) It is fabricated from good qual- 
ity materials; (2) The workmanship is good; (3) The design 
typifies a particular style or works in harmony with the rest 
of the structure. 


These criteria for judging good old work can also apply to ac- 
cretions that are not original to the house. In general, it is 
best to leave these additions if: (1) They pass the test for 
good work; and (2) They don't interfere with the operation 
of the structure as you intend to use it. 


2. TO THINE OWN STYLE BE TRUE. 


Interpretation: Your house (or building) represents a specific 
architectural style. Be proud of it. Learn everything you can 
about that particular style—and then let your rehabilitation 
or restoration bring out the character and flavor of that style. 


Don't try to make your house over into something it never 
was—especially by attempting to “antique” it. A few years 
ago, a common mistake was to try to make a Victorian 
house look “colonial” by adding fake shutters, pedimented 
doorways and the like. Today, we're equally likely to see 
someone take a turn-of-century house and try to “Victori- 
anize" it with stencilling and inappropriate 19th century 
hardware. 


Every house or commercial building had an original design 
concept. This is true whether it was designed by a famous 
architect or constructed by an anonymous carpenter-builder. 
Your work should enhance and clarify this original design 
concept. Or, at the very least, it should not detract from it. 
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5 TOUGH QUESTIONS 
TO PUT TO A CONTRACTOR 


When you are having a contractor do major work for you, it’s more 
difficult to maintain control over all aspects of the work and to see 
that the two Golden Rules are observed. Here are 5 questions to 
which you should get detailed answers: 


1. WHAT EVIDENCE IS THERE THAT ANY “NEW, IMPROVED” 
MATERIALS WILL PERFORM AS ADVERTISED? Contractors, 
like anyone else, can be swayed by fad products. But an old house 
should not be used as an experimental boratory for new, untried 
materials. If the material doesn’t have a provable track record, don’t 
use it! 


2. IS THE WORK MERELY CONCEALING DETERIORATION, 
OR WILL IT SOLVE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS? Covering 


problems with vinyl siding or phoney panelling is not the answer. 


3. IS EVERY EFFORT BEING MADE REPAIR AND RETAIN 
ORIGINAL PARTS OF THE HOUSE? Insist upon knowing what 
would be involved in repairing material that the contractor declares 
is “beyond salvaging.” 


4. WHEN CLEANING MASONRY OR STRIPPING PAINT FROM 
THE EXTERIOR, IS THE GENTLEST METHOD BEING USED? 
Never allow sandblasting or any other type of abrasive cleaning 


5. HOW WILL THE APPEARANCE OF THE BUILDING BE 
ALTERED? Be particularly inquisitive about any material that will 
be ripped out and thrown away, and the compatibility and approp- 
riateness of replacement parts. Special danger areas include: Win- 
dows and doors, roofing, siding, and interior woodwork, 


inventory of the structure, noting any special 
problems: Structural cracks, missing elements, 
signs of deterioration, etc. Any historical 
information you develop about the house can 
also be added to the file, such as original 
paint colors and finishes, and other scraps of 
original material that you uncover. 


AS YOU GENERATE information for the plan, you 
gradually develop a total picture of what 

has to be done to get the end result you want. 
Attend to the basics first, as outlined on the 
previous page. This requires more hard think- 
ing than is apparent at first. For example, 
you have to map out in detail all changes that 
must be made in the heating plant, plumbing, 
wiring, air conditioning and security systems. 
A common mistake, for example, is not antici- 
pating all of the electrical outlets and boxes 
for lighting fixtures that will be needed. 
It's easy enough to add them while the elec- 
trical contractor is working on the place. 

But it's a major headache to add an outlet or 
a wall switch after all the walls are plaster- 
ed and painted. 


VEN IF you are going to have an architect 

supervise the formal planning and execution 
QOF of the work, it is extremely valuable to go 
through this detailed planning step yourself. 
It helps clarify your own goals and will save 
time working with the architect since you will 
have already narrowed the range of options. 


WITH DETAILED PLANNING that is sensitive to 
the needs of your particular structure, you'll 
wind up with a building that is a visual as- 
set to the community...and a financial asset 
to you! E 
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Getting The Words Right 


There are many similar-sounding words that are used in deal- 
ing with old buildings. Here's how we are defining these 
words in conjunction with this series on Restoration Basics: 


ADAPTIVE RE-USE-Recycling an old building for a use 
other than that for which it was originally constructed. 
Adaptive re-use can involve a sensitive rehabilitation that re- 
tains much of a building's original character, or it can involve 
extensive remodelling. 


PRESERVATION—Keeping an existing building in its current 
state by a careful program of maintenance and repair. 


RECONSTRUCTION—Re-creating an historie building that 
has been damaged or destroyed by erecting a new structure 
that resembles the original as closely as possible. A recon- 
struction may be built with new or recycled building mate- 
rials. 


RECYCLING- The process of restoring, rehabilitating, reno- 
vating, remodelling or adapting an old building so that it can 
be used by another generation. 


REHABILITATION—To make a structure sound and usable 
again, without attempting to restore any particular period 
appearance. Rehabilitation respects the original architectural 
elements of a building and retains them whenever possible, 
Sometimes also called “Reconditioning.” 


RENOV ATION-Similar to “Rehabilitation,” except that in 
renovation work there is a greater proportion of new materi- 
als and elements introduced into the building. 


REMODELLING—Changing the appearance and style of a 
structure, inside or out, by removing or covering over original 
details and substituting new materials and forms. Also called 
“Modernizing.” 


RESTORATION—Repairing or re-creating the original archi- 
tectural elements in a building so that it closely resembles the 
appearance it had at some previous point in time. As com- 
pared with “Rehabilitation,” “Restoration” implies a more 
active approach to reproducing architectural features that 
may have been removed. 


“Historic Restoration” requires that the re-creation duplicate 
the appearance at some previous point in time as closely as 
current scholarship allows. This often means that the addi- 
tions from later periods must be removed. “Historic Restora- 
tion" also usually couples a restoration of the structure with 
a restoration of the interior spaces—both decoration and 
furnishings. This rigorous approach is usually restricted to 
museum houses. 


“Interpretive Restoration" is less scholarly than “Historic 
Restoration." It involves keeping all of the original architec- 
tural features intact, and reconstructing missing elements as 
faithfully as budget allows. Decoration and furnishing of 
interior spaces are appropriate to the style of the house— 
without attempting to duplicate what was in the house orig- 
inally. Restored houses that function as homes are usually 
of the interpretive variety. 
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How To Deal With 
Sagging, Sloping, 
Squeaking Old Floors 


By The Old-House Journal Technical Staff 


sag, or slope, few of these conditions are 

caused by major structural faults. Wood 
shrinks and swells according to its moisture 
content, determined by changing temperature 
and humidity. Movement also results when some- 
one walks across the floor. Foundations set- 
tle, wood-framed bearing walls shrink.... An 
old wood floor can be expected to develop some 
springiness and squeaks. When the problems 
are caused by old age, conditions have proba- 
bly stabilized. In other words, many floor 
problems won't get any worse while 
you are living in the house. 


Wess. ALL OLD HOUSES have floors that creak, 


THIS MAKES IT a lot easier to fix problems on 
the first floor level--over a basement or 
crawlspace--than on upper levels. The situa- 
tion is simplified if you were planning to re- 
place the ceiling under the affected floor any- 
way. Plaster can be torn down so you can see 
what the real trouble is in the floor above. 

If you don't have to replace the ceiling, and 
you suspect structural damage, you have no 
choice but to lift some floorboards. 


YOU ARE undoubtedly 
already aware of it 
if your floors are 

a not level and rigid. 


FLOORING 


NEVERTHELESS, sagging or CIE a Ke qx TY Y — Roll a marble or 
noisy, bouncing floors i à ZZ small ball across 
are sometimes the result — GE 2x IPE A the floor to deter- 
of deterioration of a “fe a = Le Ce mine the direction 
supporting element. The E T o Lee and severity of any 
structure of a floor is g sags. Jump up and down 


relatively easy to 
understand and, while 
solutions may require 
messy poking around, a 
homeowner can fix many 
common problems. 


JOISTS 


LET'S CONSIDER the worst 
possible condition. If 
your floor structure is 
buckled and you find the 
joists falling out of 
their pockets in the bear- 
ing walls, these could be 
symptoms of foundation 


failure. (Or an earth- Géi 
quake.) There would be BEES 

A - i NA A 
other determinants in a EMI 8 


~ 


ca like this--S-shaped 5 X > 
se e th shap STNG, 
PRG. 


walls, window frames so out- OSES 
of-square that the sashes are 47/4 
all frozen in place, etc. So 

if your sagging floor is a symp- 
tom of gross structural failure, 
you'll have other clues as well. 


ORE COMMON are structural problems that re- 
sult from either deterioration or overload- 
ing of the joists or beams. Sags and 

creaks are just a clue that there's something 
not quite right in the supporting structure. 
In this article we'll look under the floor at 
the conditions that lead to sagging, sloping, 
and squeaking. How can you tell if your sag- 
ging floor is something to worry about, or 
just a charming characteristic of your old 
house? Unfortunately, in many cases it's im- 
possible to tell without getting into the un- 
der-floor structure to take a peek. 


to check for adequate sup- 
port. Walk around to pin- 
point the source of any creaks. 


G^ re: a sloping (tilting) 


GIRDER. |) 


floor reflects settlement of 

the foundation and/or the in- 
terior or exterior load-bearing 
walls. A sagging floor (with a 
low area) reflects a problem 
with the supporting joists or 
girder. Floor problems on the 
first floor level are the most 
common, easiest to diagnose, 
and often the most fixable. 


GprIMIxBiwexeee THE PROBLEM could be as simple 
Ko ao as the joists having shrunk or 
NX" settled...old age. This usually 
Sy wwe te results in a gap 
S “Ast between the top of Eeer 
AX’ the joists and the " 
sub-floor. If the gap 
is small, thin wooden 
shims can be inserted be- 
tween joist and sub-floor. 
This will also eliminate 
bounce in the floor above. Joist 
If the gap is larger and the 
joist is otherwise sound, a 2 x 4 can be nail- 
ed to the joist, snug up against the floor- 
boards. Doing this should silence creaks. 


d S N 


TERMITES AND ROT cause deterioration of beams 
and joists, which leads to structural failure. 
Such a condition must be repaired. Wood mem- 
bers can be replaced by new wood or steel, or 
may be salvageable by various strengthening 
or consolidating techniques. In the April 
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1980 issue of OHJ, Restoration Design File #2 
illustrates the use of "sisters", scarf and lap 
joints for the reinforcement of wood members. 


A 
EXISTING 
GIRDER 


(ADDL i 
GIRDER) | 


Joist inadequate for span: 
(1) Heavy-up existing joist, or 
(2) Add a girder at mid-span. 


ROT ALSO OCCURS in old houses where joists 
were set in foundation masonry below ground 
level. Not surprisingly, water seeps into 

the foundation and 
eventually the ends 
of the joists rot 
away. This presents 
a dangerous situa- 
tion. If you are 
not up to replacing 
the entire floor 
structure, you can 
arrange a new sup- 
porting system by 
adding a girder, made 
from two 2 x 10's 
bolted together, and 
supported by posts. 
In this case the joists are no longer resting 
on the foundation at all. Of course, posts 
will take up additional room in the cellar. 


IT'S ALSO possible that the floor is sagging 
because the foundation has crumbled where ends 
of joists or girders rest. In this case, beams 
can be propped up temporarily with timbers or 
metal jacking posts while the damaged founda- 
tion is repaired. 


IN OTHER CASES of bouncing or sagging floors, 
you may find that the joists have been damaged 
by cutting. Joists may have been weakened by 
plumbers hacking away to make room for pipes, 
and such weakened joists may also now be over- 
loaded. This is espe- 
cially likely around 
bathrooms, where not 
only has new plumbing 
been added, but there 
are also heavy fixtures 
(such as tubs full of 
water) that the joists NOTCHED 
weren't originally de- JOIST 
signed to bear. If a joist is sagging be- 
cause of notching, it can be jacked or pushed 
into place and the notch bridged over with 

2 x 4's; or it can be supported if necessary 
with permanent posts. 


Inadequate Design 


N ADDITION, the original design may have been 
inadequate. This is not uncommon; it takes 
a trained architect or engineer to size load- 
bearing members, and many houses were carpenter- 
or owner-built. Lack of precise knowledge was 
often compensated for by "over building", but 
not always. Heavy things added later, such as 
a masonry fireplace or the bathroom mentioned 


above, may be beyond the load capacity origin- 
ally designed for. Original joists or girders 
may have been too small, too few, or both. 

Sometimes a slightly under-sized sub-structure 
is not serious, and one of the simpler measures 
outlined below will reduce bouncing and creaks, 


IF THE FLOOR isn't sagging, but bounces and 
vibrates excessively, the joists may be under- 
sized or inadequately bridged. Bridging stif- 
fens a floor by transmitting loads to adjacent 
joists. It's very tricky to install crossed 
(X) wooden bridging once the floor is in place, 
but you can toe-nail 2 x 6's between the joists 
and get the same stiffening effect. 
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CREAKING, SPRINGY FLOORS might result if the 
joists were not large enough for the distance 
they span. Again, the floor might be safe 
enough (as long as you don't put a grand piano 
over the mid-point of the span), but the 
joists are subject to 
deflection. If you 
feel you must remedy 
such a situation, it 
may help to heavy-up 
the joists. Do this 
by bolting additional 
joists of similar 
size to the existing 
joists. (Push them 
up against the sub- 
floor to reduce sag 
in the floor above.) Sometimes you can just 
add 2 x 4 stiffeners to the bottom of existing 
joists. Cross bridging or solid bridging will 
also reduce deflection, torsion, and other 
movement from walking on the floor. 


SOLID- BRIDGING 


2x4 
STIFFENERS 


ZCOMPRESSON 
—-NO STRESS 
A" TENSION 


Under load, top of beam is in compression; bottom is in ten- 
sion. Bending stress is greatest at mid-span. So the best 
place to cut through a beam (girder, joist, etc.) is at the 
centerline where there is zero stress. Worst place to notch a 
beam is at top or bottom edge in middle of the span. 
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Diagnosing Your Floor 


SYMPTOM 


Floorboards squeak 


Sound floor creaks when weight 
is applied 


Floor is springy when walked 
over 


Floor sags or has a low spot 


Floor slopes toward center of 
house 


Floor slopes toward exterior 
bearing walls 


Floor buckled upward 


MORE SERIOUS is a case where the joists them- 
selves are not adequately supported. 
old houses, a sagging floor is caused by lack 
Although addition of 


of a girder altogether. 


Friction between boards or 
loose floorboards 


Sagging, damaged, or in- 
adequate joist 


(1) Floor not making contact 
with supporting joist, or 

(2) Joist weakened or cracked 
allowing obvious movement of 
joist when weight applied, or 
(3) Joist is undersized or 
inadequately bridged 


Insufficient support at the 
point of sag--because joist 

is damaged, inadequate, or 
shrunken away from sub-floor; 

or because post support is 
damaged, missing, or inadequate. 


(1) Differential settlement: 
Exterior masonry walls stayed 
rigid while prop wall shrunk 
and/or settled, or 

(2) Insufficient support of 
prop (interior) wall 


(1) Foundation settlement, or 
(2) Damage to exterior load- 
bearing walls 


(1) Extensive damage to an 
exterior load-bearing wall or 
foundation footing, or 

(2) Too much upward pressure 
exerted in a jacking operation 


In some 


the posts. 


a girder is a fairly major job and often goes 


to a contractor, it is possible for the compe- 
tent do-it-yourselfer to handle uncompli- 
Since the girder is a load- 


cated jobs. 
bearing element, you 
may want help sizing 
it from an architect 
or engineer. You can 
make a girder by bolt- 
ing two 2 x 10's to- 
gether. The girder is 
temporarily held in 
place by timbers, then 
metal jacking posts 
are installed every 6 
to 8 feet. Be sure 
the footings for posts 
are adequate. 


IF THE GIRDER has mere- 
ly shrunk, but is cap- 
able of carrying the 
load, the cure might 
be as simple as driv- 


Lubricate edges of rubbing 
boards with graphite or talc. 
Refasten loose floorboards. ` a 


i gent" 
Flooring Nail mmm 


Mend or replace damaged joist. 
Nail a 2 x 4 to sagging joist 
up tight against sub-flooring. 


(1) Nail a 2 x 4 to joist, up 
tight against sub-flooring. 

(2) Reinforce, mend, or replace 
damaged joist. 

(3) Add cross or solid bridging 
to spread load to adjoining 
joists. 


(1) Reinforce damaged joist. 
(2) Add joists or girder. 

(3) Jack up low spot with ad- 
ditional post support. 

(4) If shrinkage has stabi- 
lized and support is adequate, 
live with it or drive wedges 
between joist and sub-floor. 


(1) Live with it or re-lay a 
level floor. 

(2) Check post support of gir- 
ders. May need replacement, 
additional support, new footing. 


Live with a stabilized con- 
dition. Have expert check 
foundation and footings. 


(1) Call in the experts. 
(2) If nothing cracked, let 
the weight back down very 
slowly. 


ing wooden shims in gaps be- 
tween the girder and joists, 
and/or between the girder and 


ANOTHER WAY to give addition- 
al support on upper floors is to 
install columns and then camou- 


flage them with book- 
shelves, storage units, 
or a partition. Such 

a post, however, should 
not merely rest on the 
floor below--in all 
probability you'll just 
make that floor sag, 
too. The load must be 
transferred to a load- 
bearing surface, usual- 
ly the foundation foot- 
ings in the cellar,or 
the central girder be- 
neath the ground floor. 


IT IS acceptable prac- 
tice to line up columns 
vertically with inter- 
vening joists. The 
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joists will transmit the load from one column 


to those below, and through to the footing Leveling A Floor 


IF YOUR LESS-THAN-LEVEL FLOOR is the re- 
sult of a stabilized condition, and all 
Supports are sound or can be made sound, 


Differential Shrinkage you may decide to just live with your 

; — " i tilting floor. But if you 
N OLD MASONRY house with a wood-framed prop ioni.) a i ZE 

wall (interior load-bearing wall) will often must level your floor, you'll need to 

create a level nailing surface and re- 


develop a special inward slope. The exteri- 
or bearing walls, which are masonry, are quite 
stable. The interior wall, on the other hand, 
has shrunk and settled down. If this has hap- 
pened in your house, telltale signs might be 
a large gap between walls and floor on the 
top storey, and a slant towards the interior 
that gets more pronounced the higher you go 
in the house. 


lay the floor. 


THE BETTER WAY: Take up the old floor 
down to the joists, and create a level 
nailing surface for the new floor by 
nailing 2 x 4's to the sides of exist- 
ing joists. (This method allows you to 
peek into the sub-structure of the floor, 
just in case there is a structural flaw.) 


70 — 2 MASONR Y A 
BEARING WALLS 


2»x4's. NAILED 
SEPARATELY TO 
EXISTING JOISTS, 
ACT AS SHIMS 
O PROVIDE A 
LEVEL SURFACE 
FOR NEW FLOORING 


ANOTHER WAY: We mention this because 

it is often seen in home-repair manuals, 
but it can't generally be recommended. 
In this method you lay a new floor OVER 
the old one, leveling it by placing thin 
wooden shims between the old floor and 
the new. This requires a lot of trial- 


TSS 77 x and-error cutting (of shims), and leaves 
SS | you with a higher floor, resulting in 
73 ^ | doors that must be trimmed and base- 


boards that have to be moved up. Also, 
it doesn't let you look under the floor, 
where the real trouble may be lurking. 
If there's a damaged joist there, you've 
just added more weight to it! 


THAT LAST CLUE is the key to determining the 
seriousness of the problem: If a slope be- 
comes more apparent on upper stories, you're 
probably dealing with a benign internal settle- 
ment. If the slant is most noticeable on the 
first floor, however, it's due to inadequate 
support by girders or footings. 


BEFORE MAKING this assumption, check that the 
interior bearing wall is properly supported 
throughout the house and down to the ground. 
For instance, wood posts in the basement may 
be deteriorated, or sitting on improper foot- 
ings. And if someone has removed a bearing 
wall on the second storey, the middle of the 
third storey is no longer bearing on anything. 


S 
NEXT MONTH " e 
es READ YOUR BUILDING: If mid-point of a 
Using A Jacking Post sag occurs between posts--not directly 
Repairing Floorboards over one--problem is more likely with 


joists or girder. Investigation of the 
under-floor structure may reveal condi- 
tion such as cracked girder above. 
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Updating A Kitchen 


... Gently 


By Sharon Kasper, Wellesley, Mass. 


Y HUSBAND AND I purchased our house about 
M four years ago from the estate of the 

original owner. It is a large Colonial 
Revival house with a wrap-around porch. It 
was designed by an architect and built at the 
turn of the century for the previous owner. It 
was a carefully planned house, never "modern- 
ized", no doubt the reason we loved it. 


IT WAS 


NOT, however, in the best of repair. 
It was 


very dirty, and overgrown plantings had 
rotted some of the porch. It had very anti- 
quated wiring and plumbing, cracked ceilings 
(though sound), a leaking roof, no insulation, 
no storm windows, and no modern appliances. 

It needed a lot of work, in short. Architec- 
turally, though, it was untouched--that is, 
floor plan, details, and so on. We felt for- 
tunate to have the original blueprints which 
verified its original state. Our goal has 
been to bring it into the modern world as 
gently as possible, preserving its original 
features such as pantries, and wainscotting in 
the kitchen and baths. Thus we did little 
demolition and lots of recycling. The follow- 
ing is an account of how we proceeded in the 
kitchen, a difficult room to update sympa- 
thetically. 


Left: The old kitchen--note metal sink. Ctr: 
Same corner after remodelling. Window shades 
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"RIP OUT EVERYTHING and start over" ap- 
Ari to an old kitchen is no guarantee 

that the end result will be an efficient, 
well-organized space. There are planning prin- 
ciples which have been developed from time/ef- 
ficiency studies; considerations include traf- 
fic patterns, counter space, work centers, and 
storage. Anyway, I'd like to show how we re: 
tained many of the original features of our 
1900's kitchen and still designed a room that 
meets our modern needs. As in many older homes, 
our kitchen was a work space for servants and 
was not intended to be an eat-in room for the 
family; yet in updating it, we hoped to avoid 
an entire reorganization of the space. Since 
we started with a completely authentic turn-of- 
the-century kitchen, our project may provide 
useful background for those who are recreating 
some of the features of an antique kitchen. 


FIRST, WE ANALYZED which features should be re- 
tained. There were two large pantries and a 
closet, so we had ample storage space. The 
room had lots of pine tongue-and-groove wains- 
cotting. It had wide pine mouldings around all 
the doors and windows. (We didn't want to 
change windows because it would affect the out- 
side appearance of the house.) It also had a 
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were stencilled to match ceiling. 
finished shade, and "wainscotted" appliances. 
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pine floor. In terms of cost alone, it made 
sense to utilize all the available wood and 
storage space in designing the new kitchen. 


NEXT, WE ASKED OURSELVES what was missing. 
There were no counters. There were no appli- 
ances. The plumbing and wiring were antiquated 
and inadequate. The cracked and peeling ceil- 
ing needed attention. The space outside the 
pantries was inconveniently divided into two 
small "rooms''--a kitchen area and a laundry 
area. 


SO WE FORMULATED an overall plan. We would 
take down the two walls around the laundry 
area and use the pine wainscotting from those 
walls, along with pine shelving from the pan- 
tries to construct new cabinetry. 


The Overall Plan 


HEN, I DREW a floor plan and designed new 

cabinets, in detail, inside and out. The 

large storage pantry was the starting point 
of the new design, forming the bottom of a U- 
shaped plan; the new counters are the legs of 
the U. The counters divide the kitchen into 
sections--the eating area and the food prepara- 
tion area. Most of the exterior walls were 
left intact with all the original wainscotting 
in place. (Note: Our woodwork was all unpaint- 
ed. If you encounter painted tongue-and-groove 
boards and prefer a natural finish, try taking 
the wainscotting off the wall and reversing it. 
Put it back with the unfinished side out.) 


STILL IN THE PLANNING STAGE, we chose new ap- 
pliances and the construction materials need- 
ed. All of the built-in, under-the-counter 
appliances and the refrigerator came with trim 
kits so that they could be faced with wood to 
match the cabinets. We chose white Corian for 
the countertops; since this is a solid rather 
than a laminated product, it is possible to 
rout the edges in an ogee cut, which we had 
the supplier do. 


the job took many months. As a prelimi- 

nary project to the actual kitchen, we 
did some work on the butler's pantry so that 
it could serve as our kitchen in the interim. 
We removed the ugly, rusted metal sink, and 
had a new wooden base cabinet made to match 
an existing built-in cabinet. The wood for 
the exterior parts came from within the house 
(recycled). We found a piece of used butcher 
block for the counter-top. Then we had a new 
sink and disposer put in. Also, the dishwash- 
er purchased for the new kitchen was temporar- 
ily installed in the butler's pantry. With a 
fry pan and microwave oven we operated several 
months with the pantry as our kitchen. 


GES BIDDING and finally completing 


WHEN IT CAME TIME to move into the kitchen, 
we replaced the dishwasher in the pantry with 
an under-the-counter refrigerator. The but- 
ler's pantry now serves its original design 
purpose: It is a wetbar, and provides stor- 
age and clean-up facilities for formal enter- 
taining in the dining room. (I don't put my 
best china or silver in the dishwasher.) 


Finishes & Furnishings 


URING THE REMODELLING, my husband and I 

D cleaned all the pine woodwork. We used a 

product called Howard's Restor-R-Finish, 
which we're quite pleased with. [Ed.'s note: 
Finish revivers clean and renew old varnish by 
dissolving a very thin outer layer of it. They 
are easy to use, do a good job where it would 
be overkill to strip unpainted woodwork, and 
save the patina of old wood. The Hope Co. and 
Easy-Time are just two of the companies that 
make such a product--see OHJ 1981 Catalog. Be 
sure to ask for finish reviver, not stripper.] 


WE CHOSE PRESSED METAL to cover the ceiling. 
Before it was put up, I painted it in white, 
apricot, gold and green to emphasize its de- 
sign. The final finish was a brown glaze 

which was brushed on, then wiped, to further 
heighten the depth of the design. Including 
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XD dE the pantries we had 400 
square feet of area to 
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cover, so it was quite a 
project. (My son, though, 


knows how to flatter his 
mother. He recently told 
me the two things he mis- 
ses most about being 

away from home are his 
friends and the kitchen 
ceiling.) 
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OUR CARPENTERS were not 
wild about putting up the 
tin--it was installed be- 
fore the JOURNAL article in March '79--but they 
did it successfully. I overheard one of them 
commenting toward the end, "If it doesn't grow 
in a forest, I'm not working with it again." 


cb ch 


I LIKE RUGS on wood floors, so in 
preparation area and traffic ways we used 
braided ones. They fit in with the period 
look, are relatively inexpensive, and can be 
made to order for the size of the area. They 
are also reversible and once both sides are 
dirty, they can be picked up and sent out for 
cleaning (about once a year in the kitchen). 

In the eating area, we have a Karastan Oriental 
design rug--wonderful for not showing dirt. 


the food 


THE LAST ADDITION to the kitchen was a small 
parlor stove, a Petit Godin, in the spot once 
occupied by the wood-burning cookstove. We 
actually have an old cookstove which we tried 
putting in that space first. Under present 
fire codes, however, it was too close to the 
wainscotting and we felt it extended too far 
into the room, The box for the servant call 
system still hangs on the wall of the kitchen 
and we hope to hook the system back up some 
day. An additional original touch is the 
speaking tube which runs from the kitchen to 
a second-floor bathroom and then to the third- 
floor hallway. This system is fully useable 


-shir 


This is the butler's pantry. 


and there are times when we do communicate 

with someone upstairs through it. At the very 
least, these special gadgets carefully retained 
from the original kitchen are conversation 
pieces, 


projects included three bathrooms and in- 

stalling a laundry on the bedroom floor. 
In addition, of course, 
to patch, floors to refinish, a porch to re- 
store.... We still have projects in mind for 
the future, but the majority of the work we 
set out to do is finished. Is one ever done? 


ES 


Be: THE KITCHEN remodelling, other big 


there were ceilings 


to DANNY O'NEIL and ED ROTH, our carpenters, 
who brought skill and ingenuity to their work. 


The old 


Before and after: 
kitchen had no counters, no 


appliances, and outdated 
plumbing and wiring. New 
additions include the fan, 
the fancy-painted metal 
ceiling, and the French 
parlor stove. 
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(THE ITALIAN STYLE, cont'd from p. 1) 


Italian Villa 


Look for a bracketed cornice on Italian villas. 
The roofs usually have a low pitch and are 
often sheet metal. Look for round-topped or 
pedimented windows. Some have heavy ar- 
chitraves. Hoods or awnings over upper story 
windows as well as balustraded balconies are 
common. Although a loggia (over the front 
door in the illustration above) is a feature, it 
has often been removed. Notice the arcaded 
verandahs. 


You can recognize an Italian villa by its asym- 
metrical, picturesque massing and its campanile 
or tower. Doors are tall and narrow, often 
with round-topped panels that soften the verti- 
cal lines. Many villas have quoins (ashlar or 
rusticated) along the corners. 


DETACHED HOUSES 


Tuscan Villa 


On Tuscan villas look for a heavily bracketed 
roof or cornice. Windows are round topped or 
have heavy architraves. 
smaller windows. There is often a verandah 
across the front (see illustration above) and 
often one of the chimneys is large. 


Y ou can recognize a Tuscan villa by its sym- 


metrical, box shape with a flat roof and a bel- 
vedere centered on top. 


DETACHED HOUSES 


Tuscan 
Renaissance Revival 


On Tuscan Renaissance Revival buildings look 
for superimposed orders consisting of a dif- 
ferent entablature at each level. Notice there 
are not many windows, but that they are 
formally ornamented with pediments, rounded 
pediments, and heavy architraves. The win- 
dows are smaller at the basement level and oc- 
casionally on the top floor (not illustrated 
above). Sometimes there are keystoned arches 
over the windows. The cornice often features 
modillions and a dentil moulding. 


Rowhouses feature a stair or stoop to the piano 
nobile (the main or second floor). The base- 
ment level is rusticated. Wall surfaces are 
usually smooth, with the major ornament being 
quoins. The entrance door is often heavily 
hooded. 


The top floor has 


You can recognize a Tuscan, Renaissance 
Revival building by its formal, symmetrical 
shape and heavy cornice. Occasionally blind 
windows are added to maintain the building's 
symmetry. The façade is usually astylar. 


DETACHED HOUSES 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 
ROW HOUSES 
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a style popular in England since Shakespeare's 
time, that of classical Rome. It was revived 
in the early 19th century not in its pure form, 
but as it was translated by the Italian Renais- 
sance. And it increased in popularity partly 
as a result of the growing popularity of the 
Romantic Movement in literature and art. Ital- 
ian style houses as we think of them were built 
in England in the 1830's and 40's, and these 
are the houses that most influenced American 
architecture. 


THE NOTORIOUS POETS Byron and Shelley lived in 
Italy before 1820 and recorded the scenery, 
particularly the picturesque ruins, in their 
poetry. Seventeenth century European painters, 
Claude Lorraine and Nicolas Poussin, who paint- 
ed Italian landscapes in the classical style, 
were rediscovered by 19th century American 
landscape painters, such as Thomas Cole. Their 
paintings contributed to a fashion for land- 


scape painting in this country that evolved 
into the particularly American style of paint- 
ing called Luminist, just prior to the Civil 
War. These early, influential paintings often 
combined romanticized, picturesque scenes with 
classical ruins in the background. 


DMUND BURKE PUBLISHED "A Philosophical En- 
quiry Into the Origins of Our Ideas of 
The Sublime and Beautiful" in 1757. His 
examination of the beneficial aspects of 
the "picturesque" on human nature influenced 
writers and painters in this country. One 
result of that influence was A. J. Downing's 
The Architecture of Country Houses. Downing 
was a major advocate of the picturesque in 
landscaping and architecture in the United 
States. His book included several designs for 
Italian style villas as well as decorative ad- 
vice for interior treatments in the new style. 
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Northern Italian Renaissance Revival 
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On Northern Italian Renaissance Revival buildings look for full en- 
blatures on each level, divided by architrave mouldings. Notice 

that there are many windows, and that the decoration around 

them is often in cast iron. Blind arcades frequently touch down 
with engaged columns or pilasters, between each window. 


The windows are often framed with columns and a keystoned arch. 
Even if there are no columns, the windows are always arched. Win- 
dow openings are frequently balustraded, especially on the piano 
nobile, or main floor. Sometimes there is a balustrade on the roof. 


You can recognize a Northern Italian mode building by its large 
symmetrical shape, and the many windows that emphasize its verti- 
cality. The first one or two floors are usually arcaded which makes 
the style well suited for commercial use, though the upper floors 
may be residential. 


COMMERCIAL 
COMMERCIAL & RESIDENTIAL 


THE ROMANCE OF ITALY captured America's im- 
agination and remained a popular idea partly 
because the growing prosperity of the American 
middle class allowed more and more Americans 
the luxury of travel. The "grand European 
tour", of which Roman ruins were a highlight, 
was a necessity for any cultured person. 


EVEN THOSE WHO COULD not afford trips to Italy 
could read about the countryside in popular 
novels such as Charles Dickens' Little Dorrit 
and Edith Wharton's The House of Mirth. Wharton's 
Hudson River Bracketed, a novel that takes place 
in a heavily bracketed Italianate house, pro- 
vides an alternate name for Italianate houses 
built along the Hudson River. But another 

and longer lasting way to capture some of the 
romance for oneself, was to purchase an Italian 
villa in the country, or a Renaissance Revival 


Italianate 


On Italianate houses look for tall windows, often characterized by 
the arches on p. 17. Bay windows are a common feature on houses 
and rowhouses. Look for overscaled brackets that are often in pairs. 
The commercial buildings usually have many windows and rusticated 
foundations, as in the Renaissance Revival modes. 


The roofs are mostly flat, but vary with geography and climate. 
Mansard roofs like the one illustrated above were often added to 
Italianate houses because they were fashionable. Vernacular Italian- 
ate houses are often plain, recognizable by their bracketed roofs and 
porches, with an occasional belvedere on top. 


You can recognize an Italianate house by its tall windows whether in 
a symmetrical or asymmetrical shape. These buildings often have 
quoins at the corners, and share a lot of detailing with French 
styles, particularly the Second Empire style. Rowhouses often fea- 
ture rinceau ornament in the form of cut stone detailing around win- 
dows and doors. 


DETACHED HOUSES 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 
ROW HOUSES 


townhouse in the city, and bring that elusive 
romance home. 


Buiiding Materials 


TALIAN STYLE HOUSES were made of all avail- 
able materials, from brownstone to wood. 
But all the materials were used in such a 
way as to simulate the stone of the Ital- 
ian villa and palace models. One common method 
was to stucco over brick, often on a wooden 
frame, although plain brick was not uncommon. 


RENAISSANCE REVIVAL commercial buildings of the 
1850's however were often decorated with a 
relatively new material, cast iron. The country 
villas were usually brick with wooden floors 
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and roofs, although many illustrations--a "Sub- 
urban Villa" in Godey's Ladies Book, for ex- 
ample--show sheet metal roofs. Slate roofs 
were also used on Italianate houses. 


This 1886 
Italianate 

has a bay window 
on the side, a 
campanile, ar- 
caded verandahs 
and bracketed 
gables. The 
windows have 
plain and 
rounded hoods. 


VILLAS WERE ALSO PAINTED. The desired effect 
was for the house to look like new or weathered 
stone. Pale greens, stone grays and creams 
were suitable colors to choose for the exterior 
of Italianate houses. 


Recognition Through Details 


| RECISION IN DEFINING stylistic details of 
f any Italianate house built in the United 
States in the 19th century, is almost im- 
possible. Because it was such a popular 
style, built all along the East and West coasts 
and in the Midwest, and because it remained 
popular for such a long time, the Italian style 
manifests itself in many variations. The 
features of the villa and of the "palazzo" or 
palace are often so jumbled, that the only way 
to recognize an Italianate house is through 
recognition of the details. 
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This 1883 Italianate is an example of how 
unadorned the style can be. The bracketed 


roof, pedimented windows, small porch, These are typical Italianate doors. The 
large chimney on the central portion, and panels are rounded on top to soften the 


partly rusticated foundation provide the tall, narrow impression of the doors. 
recognizable details. 


Heavy architraves Round-topped Hooded Rounded hood Pediment Rounded pediment 
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This Tuscan, 
Renaissance 
Revival row- 
house has the 
recognizable 
details of the 
superimposed 
orders (each 
story is sep- 
arated by an 
architrave 
moulding), 
quoins, a rus- 
ticated foun- 
dation with 
the largest 
windows on 
the piano 
nobile, and 

a cornice 
featuring 
modillions, 
dentil mould- 
ing, brackets 
and a crown- 
ing, rounded 
pediment. 


Who Built Italianates? 


EVERAL ARCHITECTS built Italian style 

houses, including John Notman, who de- 

signed the Tuscan Renaissance Revival 

style Philadelphia Athenaeum, and the 
Italian villa style Morse-Libby mansion in 
Portland, Maine. McKim, Mead and White also 
designed houses in the Tuscan Renaissance 
Revival style, the Villard Houses in New York 
City for example. Henry Austin, Richard Hunt, 
E. Townsend Mix, Samuel Sloan and Gervase 
Wheeler are just a few other architects to 
design in the Italian style. 


BUT MOST ITALIAN style houses were not designed 
by architects. A. J. Downing's villas were 
built by builders according to his plans, and 
many other pattern books included Italianate 
designs. Builders might take a familiar shape 
and add Italianate details because they were 


Two-lighted 


Two-lighted with oculus 
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Straight 


Straight-sided Flat-topped 
Look for these 4 characteristic arches on 
windows, doors and porches. Notice they 
are all keystoned, and that the semi- 
circular arch on the upper left springs 
from engaged columns. 


Thanks to Wes Vail and John Burrows for their 
help, and to Marcus Whiffen for his American 
Architecture Since 1780.  --KMC 


fashionable. The Italian style had such a 
broad architectural vocabulary that a builder 
could create a unique house that was still 
Italianate because all the details were re- 
cognizably from the Italian Renaissance. It 
was a style that encouraged diversity and self- 
expression. E 
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This Italianate has a Tuscan villa 
shape. The bay and oriel windows 
change the shape enough to signal 
the house's late 19th century 

date. Notice the tall, hooded win- 
dows on the piano nobile, and the 
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Corinthian capitals on the columns 
of the arcaded porch. All the 
upper windows have keystones. The 
overscaled brackets in pairs are 
evenly spaced between the modil- 
lions. 
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acanthus 


ACANTHUS LEAF: A motif in classical architecture based upon the leaf of a 
Mediterranean plant. 


ARCADE: Arches with their supporting columns in a series. 

ARCHITRAVE: The lowest part of a classical entablature. Sometimes it means 
the same as "lintel." When it is a moulding that spans the 
facade of a building, it is called an “architrave moulding.” It 
also refers to the heavy moulding around a window or door. 


ASHLAR: Smooth faced masonry with square edges, laid evenly. 


ASTYLAR: A facade without columns or pilasters. 


bracketed cornice 


balustrade 


BALUSTRADE: A series of balusters or turned columns usually shaped like urns, 
supporting a rail and used for outer edges of balconies and 
“loggias.”” 


BAY WINDOW: A window that projects out from the surface of an exterior 
wall, and porwr x to the ground. 


BELVEDERE: Projection from the top of a roof, usually square, large enough 
for two or more people to stand in. It has windows from which 
to see the “beautiful view." Also called “cupola.” 


BLIND ARCADE: A series of connected arches with engaged columns, attached 
to a building’s facade. 


BRACKET: A supporting member. When it upholds a cornice, the cornice is 
called a “bracketed cornice." 


CAMPANILE: A tower, originally a belltower. In Italianate architecture, a 
square tower that projects from the central part of a villa. 


CHAMFERED: Beveled or angled corners of stones. In Italianate architecture, 
to make them appear rough hewn, or “rusticated.” 
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CLASSICAL ORDERS: Include the base, shaft and capital of columns with the 
entablatures they support. There are 5 modes: Tuscan, 
Doric , lonic, Corinthian and Composite. 


CORINTHIAN: One of the original orders. The capital features acanthus leaves 
with four small volutes on top. 


Corinthian capitals keystone 


blind arcade 
with 


dentil mouldin 


DENTIL MOULDING: A series of small blocks used in classical cornices, most 
common on Tuscan mode Italianate buildings. 


ENGAGED COLUMNS: Columns that are partially attached to a wall. Some- 
times called **half-columns." 


ENTABLATURE: The upper portion of a classical order, consisting of the ar- 
chitrave, frieze and cornice. 


FRIEZE: In classical architecture, the central band of the entablature, some- 
times sculpted or painted. 


IONIC: A classical order characterized by a volute or scroll on the capital. 
KEYSTONE: The small stone sometimes placed at the peak of an arch. 


LINTEL: A strong piece of wood or stone that spans the top of a window, and 
supports the weight above it. 


LOGGIA: An arcaded gallery. In Italianate architecture, onc that is open on 
one or more sides, on the outside of a house. 


modillions 


MODILLIONS: Small horizontal brackets that run evenly along a Corinthian or 
Composite entablature, often above a dentil moulding and be 
neath the cornice. In Italianate architecture, most common on 
Tuscan buildings. 


ORIEL: A window that projects out from the exterior surface of a wall, but 
that does not extend to the ground. 


PEDIMENT: A triangularly shaped crowning ornament, usually over doors or 
windows. 


PIANO NOBILE: The main, or second floor of Renaissance palaces, and Renais- 
sance Revival buildings, usually reached by a staircase. This 
floor has the tallest, most ornate windows. 


PIAZZA: Originally an open courtyard in the center of a house or villa. In 19th 
century architecture, it was often used interchangeably with “porch.” 


PILASTER: An engaged column with a flat face. 
rusticated quoins 
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QUOINS: Bricks or stones laid at the comers of buildings, in ashlar or rusticated 
fashion. Wood was also used and cut to resemble stone. 


RINCEAU: Scroll or ornament cut into stone. The scroll motifs in Italianate ar- 
chitecture derive from Byzantium by way of Venetian Renaissance 
palaces. 


RUSTICATED: Stonework with chamfered edges, to give a hand hewn look. 


Sometimes the entire face is roughly cut. In Italianate archi- 
tecture, a device used on quoins, and on the first floor or foun- 


dation. 
gp 


fff 


SEGMENTED ARCHES: Arches that do not form a complete semi-circle. 


) 
| segmented arch 


VERANDAH: An arcaded porch on the outside of a house. 


VOLUTE: A scroll shape, most notable on Ionic captials. 
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Using The Heat Gun 


To The Editors: 


WOULD LIKE to know if the heat gun works 

well on cast-iron radiators that have many 
layers of paint. My house, built in 1896, has 
radiators with deep, detailed scrollwork. 


Robert Schnabel 
College Park, MD 


Answer: 


EAT GUNS WORK well on iron radiators. The 

problem you may encounter is finding the 
right tool to get the paint out of the scroll- 
work. At the JOURNAL we have used a crevice 
tool, sold at hardware stores. 


Tung Oil On Floors 


To The Editors: 


UNG OIL has been recommended several times 
in the JOURNAL, but can it be used on floors? 
Will it cause the wood to darken with age? 


J. B. Heyther 
Brooklyn, NY 


Answer: 


PR YOU WANT to use a penetrating oil finish, 
tung oil is your best bet. But it will need 
the same waxing and occasional touching-up of 
any oil finish--and it won't give the surface 
protection of varnish. Some people use tung 
oil as a sealer, and apply varnish over it. 
Tung oil will not darken as much as linseed 
oil with age. 


Painting Storm Windows 


To The Editors: 


Y HOUSE'S previous owner installed new 
eM aiuminun storm windows that are black. 
I want to repaint them a pale color. Will it 
be difficult to repaint them without the black 
showing through? 


Eleanor Casey 
Chicago, IL 


Answer: 


Te COLORED ENAMEL coating on the storm win- 
dows lasts a long time with little mainten- 
ance. Once you have painted them, of course, 
they will need periodic repainting just like 
any other house trim. If black is unaccept- 
able however, and you choose to paint then, 
you needn't worry about new paint sticking. 


First give the glossy surface some "tooth" 

(for the new paint to bond to) by rubbing gent- 
ly with fine sandpaper or steel wool. Use an 
exterior enamel (oil/alkyd preferred). It's 
true that over black, you may need to apply 

two coats. 


Canvas Under Plaster 


To The Editors: 


Y HOUSE, built in the early twenties, 
cM iss plaster problems which I now feel I 
can repair. I have a question about a materi- 
al that is over the plastered ceiling and walls, 
which looks like canvas or heavy wallpaper. 


MOISTURE FROM LEAKAGE has caused this material 
to pull loose and form an egg-shell type ridge 
running down like a crack. The ridge is from 
one and a half to three inches wide in spots. 


I AM THINKING about cutting out this area of 
cloth, then filling it in with spackling paste 
and repainting. Does this sound like an ac- 
ceptable approach? 


les Wilson 
Wichita Falls, TX 


Answer: 


T b CLOTH IS PROBABLY a canvas underlayment 
which was commonly used years ago under 
high-quality paint jobs. The canvas minimized 
problems in the surface finish caused by those 
inevitable hairline cracks in the plaster. The 
cloth was applied with a heavy wallpaper paste. 
The only problem with this system--as you've 
discovered--is that the paste is water soluble. 
So if you do get leaks, the canvas will come 
loose. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL approaches to this problem. 
Cutting out the loose area and resurfacing it 
with spackling compound is one solution. You 
might use joint compound (the material used 
for gypsum wallboard joints) for this, since 
it handles and sands so easily. A drawback to 
this approach is that the patch will have a 
different texture. Canvas has a soft, pebbly 
texture, whereas your patch would have a smooth, 
glassy finish. Therefore, the patch would be 
noticeable. 


BEFORE CUTTING OUT the entire bubbled area, try 
slicing the bubble with a razor and see what 
you can do with heavy wallpaper paste to make 
the various flaps stick back down. You may 
need to do some minor resurfacing to seal the 
razor slices, but this will be less noticeable 
by far than a three-inch wide band. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pou» or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white p — We cannot promise 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 


Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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iron fencing and to reproduce new fencing. (I 
was able to weld up my own fence, including 

the initial price of the welding kit, for what 
it would have cost me to purchase reproduction 
fencing.) The welder comes in handy for fabri- 
cating all sorts of brackets for supporting 
beams or for hanging fireplace mantels. A 
welding kit enables you to join, bend, or cut 
many types of metal, from heavy bars to sheet 
metal. 


DDS ARE GOOD that in your basement shop you 

have a radial arm saw, a band saw, or per- 

haps a jointer. Any of these may have set 
you back well over a hundred dollars. There's 
one power tool which is as versatile as any of 
the above, costs less than some, is easy to 
operate--yet it is in the arsenal of few res- 
torationists. 


I'M TALKING about an electric arc welder. 
Welding may seem like an alien occupation -- 
hooded operators trained at Gl-approved tech- 
nical schools, with crackling power flashing 
at their fingertips. Granted, if you intend 
to weld diving bells, space ships, or truck 
frames, you'll need some heavy training. The 


Buying The Machine 


HERE ARE MANY transformer-type A/C arc 
uin available to the homeowner. You 

must base your purchase on the type of work 
you intend to do. Welding power is measured 


homeowner, however, can learn to weld up iron 
fences and gates, structural iron brackets, 
and so on with little in the way of special 
training. 


in amperes, and machines will carry ratings, 
for example, from fifty to 295 amps. Input is 
measured in volts (110 or 220) and in the amp- 
erage size of the circuit required. 


LET'S BEGIN at the bottom of the scale with 
the 110 volt units which will operate on any 
thirty ampere household circuit. These start 
at a maximum of fifty amps 
output and go as high as 
100 amps. Such a welding 
ensemble will cost less 
than a hundred dollars. 
But don't expect to do 
much work with a 110 volt 
machine. It will handle 
sheet metal, but will weld 
steel only up to about 
three-eighths of an inch. 


WELDING PROVIDES an exceptionally strong joint 
between pieces of metal. In a weld, the base 
metal itself is melted and fused, unlike sold- 
ering and brazing, which 
rely only on a filler metal 
to provide adhesion. There 
are two different types of 
welding kits available for 
the home workshop. Gas 
welders burn a mixture of 
acetylene gas and oxygen; 
electric arc welders use 
the heat from an electric 
spark. In this article, 
I'll concentrate on A/C 
electric arc welders, which 
are relatively cheap and 
safe, and are adaptable to 
a variety of home projects. 


PROFESSIONAL welding shops 
use 220 volt welders, re- 
quiring a circuit like 
that for an electric dryer. 
Their output goes to about 
295 amps, giving you plen- 
ty of juice to weld and 
cut heavy steel bars. Ma- 
chines like this are still 
available for well under 
$200.00, complete with 
leads, clamps, and helmet. 
With wheels added they are 
portable. The homeowner 
would be well advised to 
skip the 110 volt units 
and go for the power and 
versatility of a large 
machine, no matter how 
small his or her intended 
welding jobs are initially. 
If your electrical system 


THE PRINCIPLE behind elec- 
tric arc welding is simple: 
As electricity passes across 
a gap from one conductor to 
another, an intense heat is 
created--over 7000° F. The 
extreme heat melts the met- 
al to be welded. Filler 
metal in the form of a con- 
sumable electrode, or weld- 
ing rod, is added to the 
joint in the process. 


Two home shop-sized A/C electric 


OF WHAT possible use would 
a welder be to the old- 
house owner? I've used 
mine to repair old wrought 


arc welders. On the left, a 110 
volt machine (100 ampere output). 
Right, a 220 volt, 230 ampere unit. 
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has been modernized, you will have enough 
current. 


MOST OF the other tools you'll need are common 
shop items. A good bench vise is a must. 
You'll also 
want a selec- 
tion of spring 
clamps and 
screw clamps 
to hold youf work 
together as you weld. 
A wire brush is handy 
for cleaning up your work. 
You might look for a com- 
bination wire brush and chipping 
hammer to ease the job of removing slag. 
A power bench grinder or a grinding at- 
tachment for your drill will remove ex- 
cess steel or welding spatters. And 
you need a flat masonry, fire-brick, 
or metal surface to work on. 


Is It Safe? 


T'S UNLIKELY that you'd ever get a shock 
I your welder. Transformers inside A/C 

units transform house current into low volt- 
age electricity. The real hazards--molten 
metal and the intensity of the arc light--are 
not a problem if you use the proper equipment 
and follow common-sense precautions. Obviously, 
with molten metal and slag flying around, you 
want to be well covered. Wear gauntlet-type 
leather welding gloves, heavy pants and a long- 
sleeved shirt, and heavy high-topped shoes. To 
be on the safe side, you might invest in a 
leather apron. 


WEAR THE PROPER welding helmet. Gas-welding 
goggles are not adequate. NEVER attempt to 
weld, or watch someone else weld, without this 
eye protection. This cannot be stressed 
enough. Even a momentary flash of the arc can 
cause an eye "burn" which is dreadfully pain- 
ful and could result in permanent damage. 


BESIDES DONNING protective clothing, be sure 
you work in a well-ventilated area (welding 
produces noxious gases). Don't weld near flam- 
mables--watch out for solvent or paint fumes-- 
or while standing on a damp floor. 


How To Weld 


RC WELDING uses two cables, or output leads, 

A to carry current through a complete cir- 
cuit. One cable is attached to the elec- 

trode clamp, which holds the electrode during 
the welding operation. The second cable goes 
to the ground clamp, which is attached directly 
to the object to be welded. The arc is pro- 
duced by touching the electrode to the work 
piece. This runs high amperage through the 
work piece, on to the ground clamp, and back to 
the transformer, completing an electrical cir- 
cuit. 


THE CONSUMABLE ELECTRODE, or welding rod, is a 
thin metal rod coated with a chemical flux. It 
supports the arc, and provides filler metal to 
the weld. In addition, the flux melts under 
high temperatures and cleans oxides from the 
base metal; it also acts as insulation which 
slows the cooling of the joint, thus relieving 


Ground clamp (left) is attached to 
the work.  Electrode clamp holds 
the electrode, or welding rod. 


the internal stress from sudden temperature 
changes involved in the welding operation. At 
a dollar a pound, you probably won't spend more 
than $10.00 per year on rods. 


THE THICKNESS of the base metal to be joined 
will determine the size (diameter) of the rod, 
and the output amp setting. (See the chart 
below.) Most of your work will be with mild 
steel, which is readily available. 


SUGGESTED OUTPUT SETTINGS AND ELECTRODE 
DIAMETERS FOR AC ARC WELDING OF MILD STEEL 


Metal Thickness 
(Approximate) 
Single Pass* 


1/16" 1/16" 20 40 
3/32" 3/32" 30 80 
1/8" 1/8 - 1/4" 50 120 
5/32” 1/8 - 1/4" 75 170 
3/16” 1/4 - 5/16" 100 210 
1/4" 3/8 - 1/2" 160 230 


Electrode 
Diameter 


Current Setting (Amps) 
Min. Max. 


*Heavier steels can be welded by making more than one pass 
along the welded seam. 


metal is clean of all rust, scale, and 

impurities. Position and clamp the clean 
pieces of metal to be welded, Insert the prop- 
er size electrode into its clamp, and adjust 
the amps to the suggested setting. The heat 
of the arc depends on the amount of current 
(in amperes) used, so set the machine at the 
middle range recommended for that size elec- 
trode. Then experiment, running a few trial 
beads, raising or lowering the amp setting 
until you get a satisfactory weld--that is, 
one which doesn't burn through the metal but 
does give adequate penetration. 


Kë CAN'T produce a good weld unless the 


PUT ON YOUR HELMET, but for the time being tilt 
it back on your head. The glass in the viewing 
screen is almost opaque, so you won't be able 
to see a thing until the arc is struck. The 
light produced by the arc is so bright that you 
will be able to see the weld with the helmet 
down. Turn off the machine and position your- 
self next to your work. Poise the electrode 

an inch or so above the point where your weld 
will begin, and now lower the helmet. 


—  ——————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 
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TO STRIKE AN ARC, the electrode must quickly 
touch the area to be welded and then be slight- 
ly withdrawn to the proper arc length. Try a 
motion akin to striking a match. On the first 
attempt, the electrode may "freeze", or weld 
itself to the work. If this happens, break it 
off with a twist of your wrist and try to speed 
up your motion a bit. Pulling away too fast 
and too far will break the arc, and you'll 

have to strike again. If you can't seem to 
hold an arc, perhaps you are jerking the elec- 
trode up too swiftly. 


IF THE ARC breaks continually, the ampere set- 
ting may be too low. If the electrode spatters 
noisily or sticks constantly on the strike, 

the setting is probably too high. This takes 
some practice, so lay in a good supply of scrap 
steel before you start. You'll find it easiest 
to strike an arc with a short electrode or a 
hot electrode, but in any case it's not a dif- 
ficult skill to learn. 


Tack Weld 


BEFORE running a long bead 
on a butt joint, tack- 


weld the ends to 
prevent distor- 
tion from expan- 
sion/contraction. 
Place the two 


pieces to be joined 
with a 1/l16-in. gap 
between (1/8- 
in. if heavy 
plate). Strike 
an arc at each 
end and hold 
for several seconds. Dis- 
tribute the weld evenly on 
both sides of the gap. 


NCE YOU HAVE AN ARC you'll have to do some- 

Or: with it or you'll have a large puddle 
of molten metal. The welder now begins to 

"run a bead." The coated electrode you are 
using requires a constant gap of 1/16-3/16 in. 
When the arc is the proper length there will be 
a distinct hissing sound, with no popping or 
uneven crackling. 


IF YOU ARE right-handed, you should start at 
the left and work right (lefties do the oppo- 
site). Hold the electrode about 20° from ver- 


A typical hairpin style fence, welded up 
by the author from new steel and old cast- 
iron fence parts. 


tical in the direction of travel. Move the 
electrode along the seam you are welding with 

a steady motion. A puddle will appear at the 
end of the electrode. Go along at a speed that 
ensures melting of the metal on both sides of 
the joint while keeping an unbroken puddle of 


metal. If you move too fast, you'll create a 
weak weld; too slow, and you may burn through 
the metal. 


GENERALLY, you won't need to move the electrode 
in anything but a straight line at an even pace. 
A weaving motion will be necessary for wide, 
bevelled joints only. 


THE IDEA is to "lay a good bead", even, solid, 
and straight. Watch the puddle, not the spark, 
because only by adjusting the size of the pud- 
dle can you keep the weld uniform. Your speed 
is important; the ridge (which is where the 
molten metal solidifies) should be about 3/8 
of an inch behind the electrode as you move 
along. You must succeed in getting good pene- 
tration for your weld to be secure. The 
finished bead should have evenly-spaced ridges 
across its width. Your work should be free 
from spatters: Tiny dots of flying electrode 
probably mean your amp setting was too high. 


MUCH OF YOUR WORK may be spot welding, espe- 
cially in fence construction. You'll still 
need careful preparation of the parts and good 
penetration, but it won't be necessary to 
worry about laying a long, even bead. 


Judging Your Bead 


(3) ( 


Proper amp setting and speed. Penetration f 
Current (amp setting) too low: Shallow penetration and poor fusion. (3) Current 


high. Bead is wide, inconsistent, 


Bead floods surface. 
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and spattered. 
Arc length too long: Bead too shallow; spatters. 
(7) Electrode moved too fast. 


(5) 


surface rise of bead; no spatters. 


(4) Arc length too short. 
(6) Electrode moved too slow- 
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N ADDITION to welding steel, you may also 
Io to use your welder to bend and cut. 

Another attachment is required: The carbon 
arc torch. This is a separate holder, much 
like the electrode clamp, except that it holds 
two carbon electrodes. Their tips are posi- 
tioned closely together, one wired to the elec- 
trode jack and the other to the ground. When 
the welder is turned on, the arc is created 
between the carbons, and, unlike the filler 
electrodes, the carbons are not consumed. 


ALTHOUGH THE CARBON ARC TORCH is unnecessary 
for most household tasks, you can use it to 
heat steel bars too thick to bend cold, and to 
cut steel by burning through it. It's an ac- 
cessory that can always be purchased later on 
as your needs change. Having a carbon arc 
torch will also enable you to weld non-ferrous 
metals such as aluminum, copper, and brass. fă 


COMING NEXT MONTH: Home welding techniques 
for fabricating old-fashioned iron fences. 


Basic Welding Joints 


For metals up to 1/8-in. thick, weld from one side. Up to 
3/8-in., weld from both sides. Heavier plate must be bevel- 
ed before welding. 


Pieces of metal must fit tightly together. Weld must be 
made on a flat surface. Support the lapped piece. 


Corner 


When welding heavier plate, you 
can use an open corner. 


In this joint, the base metal 
provides enough molten metal. It's not necessary to use a 
filler rod—use instead a non-consumable electrode like that 
used in cutting. 


Beveling 


, 
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A 45° weld like this 


one is called a fillet. 
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It was easy to find the right stuff 
back then... 
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Back when your house was built, 
it was easy to find Lincrusta Wal- 
ton wallpaper, ornamental iron- 
work, and all those other goodies 
you need to complete your restora- 
tion work. All you had to do back 
then was go to the neighborhood 
building supply — or look for an 
ad in the back of a magazine. 

What was common then is near- 
ly impossible now. Yet Lincrusta 
Walton is still available — as are 
most of the other touches that 
make your house special. It's just 
a matter of locating them when 
you need them. And that's an of- 
ten frustrating, usually unproduc- 
tive waste of time. 


That is, unless you have a copy 
of The Old-House Journal 
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Catalog. It's the only source of 
information on searching out the 
small companies that are re- 
producing period house parts. 
And, from the mail we've gotten, 
it's saved subscribers plenty of 
time and frustration. (It may have 
also saved a few marriages, we 
suspect.) 

The new Catalog contains list- 
ings for over 1,400 companies 
offering more than 10,000 products 
and services, Three indexes and 
two directories, in a new, easy- 
to-use format, make this year's 
Catalog even better than before. 

Let The Old-House Journal 
Catalog be your guide to finding 
the materials and services you 
need. Order your copy today! 


69A Seventh Avenue 
, NY 11217 
(118) 656-4515 
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YESI Please send me the new Old- 
House Journal Catalog postpaid. 
I'm enclosing $14.95 ($11.95 if | 
am a current OHJ subscriber). 


Name 
(please print) 


Address 
City 


State Zip AA 
NY State residents please add applicable 
sales tax. Shipping is by UPS, which will 
not deliver to a PO. Box. Please provide 
street address. 


Products For ‘The. 
Old House 


Corner Medicine Cabinets 


HEN GLENNA BOOTH and her hus- 

band were restoring their 
first old house, they were un- 
able to find a suitable medi- 
cine cabinet to hang above a 
corner sink. They made their 
own...and thus a business was 
born--based on husband Larry's 
woodworking skills. 


THEY NOW MAKE and market solid 
oak corner cabinets with deep- 
relief hand carving. Finish is 
either dark or golden oak, Cab- 


inets feature solid brass hard- 
ware, kh-in.plate glass mirror, 
and removable interior oak 
shelf. Surface mounted, the 
cabinet is 175 in. high, 15% 
in. wide and 10 in. deep. 


Gn IS regularly $175 plus 
$15 shipping. But OHJ sub- 
scribers can get one for $145 
plus shipping if purchased be- 
fore March 31, 1981. Free bro- 
chure. Write: Corner Legacy, 
Dept. A, 17 Hilton St., Eureka 
Springs, AR 72632. 


Hot Air Grates 


win THE INTEREST in making 
old heating systems more 
energy-efficient, it's not sur- 
prising to find hot air grates 
and registers coming back into 
production. A-Ball Plumbing 
Supply is one source for cast 
aluminum reproduction grates. 


IN ADDITION TO several styles 
of grates, the company also 

has a wide variety of old-fash- 
ioned bathroom supplies, in- 
cluding shower set-ups for 
claw-foot tubs, and soap dishes 
that hang on roll-rim tubs. 


FOR FREE BROCHURE, write: A- 
Ball Plumbing Supply, Dept. 
OHJ, 1703 W. Burnside, Port- 
land, OR 97209. Tel. (503) 
228-0026. 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


URN-OF-CENTURY buildings with 

terra cotta ornament are now 
getting to an age when some of 
the terra cotta needs replace- 
ment. There is only one major 
source of architectural terra 
cotta left in the U.S.: Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co. 


THE COMPANY's main business is 
ornament for new construction. 
But they can (and have) pro- 
duced replacement pieces for 
restorations. If necessary, 
they will send a representative 
anywhere in the U.S. to draw up 
the specifications they require. 


FOR DETAILS, contact: Tom Saw- 
yer, Terra Cotta Div., Gladding, 
McBean & Co., P.O. Box 97, Dept. 
OHJ, Lincoln, CA 95648. Tel. 
(916) 645-3341. 


Wood Refinishing Supplies 


NE OF THE MOST extensive 

lines of wood and metal re- 
finishing products is carried 
by Woodcare Corp. In addition 
to a high-quality paint & var- 
nish remover, they also stock: 
Tung oil, copper & brass clean- 
er, metal lacquer, and related 
refinishing supplies. 


ALSO, upon written request, 
Woodcare Corp. will provide 
free written consultation on 
home restoration problems in- 
volving removal of interior and 
exterior finishes. For free 
Restoration Guide giving tips 
and product details, contact: 
Woodcare Corp., Sales & Tech- 
nical Service Dept., P.O. Box 
92H, Butler, N.J. 07405. Tel. 
(201) 838-9536. 


69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 11217 


Postmaster: Address Correction Requested 
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Basics II: The Roof 
Italian Interiors 
Making Iron Fences 
Dumbwaiter Design 


NEXT MONTH....Picking A Floor Finish 


Restoration and Maintenance Techniques For The Antique House 


Refinishing Floors 


Think Twice Before Sanding 


By Dr. 


NE OF THE MORE VEXATIOUS problems in 
dealing with an old house is the ques- 
tion of what to do with the floors. We 


all have romantic visions of a mellow floor, 


reflecting soft highlights cast by beeswax 
candles. Looking at floors in the harsh 
light of reality, however, we see several 
important facts emerge: 


(1) WHAT WE THINK a floor should look like 
does not necessarily look the way our fore- 
bears thought a floor should look. And the 
further you go back in time, the more true 
this becomes. 


(2) ALL FLOORS are not alike. There are 
different woods. A heart pine floor will 
never and should never look like an oak 
floor, while parquet flooring is ina 
class by itself and its patterns 
vary with periods. 


(3) METHODS OF CLEANING, and of 
floor finishing, have changed 
drastically. 


UNDER CERTAIN circumstances, 
what is an authentic floor for 
a period house is not the type 
of floor we'd choose to live 
with today. Few would settle 
for tamped earth in the kitchen. 


WHAT FOLLOWS is a brief outline 
of how wood floors were treated 
in years past Then, I will pro- 
ceed with the assumption that 


people want floors they can a NA 


with, and not museum reproductions. 


Frederick Herman, Architect 


NTIL THE MIDDLE of the nineteenth 

tury, softwoods such as pine were 

primary use in the East and South. In 
the Midwest, plentiful hardwoods such as 
chestnut, hickory, and walnut were pressed 
into service. If one really wanted to im- 
press the neighbors, black walnut was used; 
at the end of the nineteenth century, when 
exposed flooring became more fashionable, 
parquet came into vogue, amongst other 
things helping to satisfy the late Victori- 
an mania for decorated surfaces. 


cen- 
in 


NOW, LET'S SEE what typically may have hap- 
pened to your floor. If it was a pre-1850 
softwood floor, chances are excellent that 
it has been "improved." At the minimum, it 
has been scraped or sanded a few times, 
probably been stained at least once to ac- 
commodate changing tastes, maybe had a 
hardwood floor nailed over it, 
or even been covered with 
linoleum or carpeting. 


SUCH A FLOOR may be so worn and 
splintered that it is not sal- 
vageable. In some instances, 
a new floor compatible with 
the period of the house is 
more desirable than a super- 
heroic effort to save the un- 
saveable. Remember, too, that 
the original builders would 
not have hesitated to replace 
worn-out building parts with 
what were considered better 

or more fashionable items. 


(continued on page 44) 
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Perspective... 


Remuddling 
For The Masses 


By Benita Korn 


Sensitive rehabilitation of old houses is being set back 10 years 
by the TV show “This Old House " produced by WGBH, the 
public television station in Boston. Not content with encourag- 
ing the remuddling of Boston’s old houses, the producers have 
syndicated the program to public television stations across the 
country. 


The lack of sensitivity toward the old house in the program 


moved the New York Times to wonder *'...why the builders did 
not simply raze the Victorian house and build a tract home." 


Unfortunately, the remuddling approach is being further pro- 
moted by Little, Brown with the publication of a companion 
book “This Old House" compiled by the producers of the TV 
show. Our dismay about the book and the TV program was 
echoed in this review that originally appeared in “The Brown- 
stoner." — C.L. 


HIS MUCH-TOUTED, highly rated production 
T: was shown in the Boston area last year) 

will take viewers through every step of an 
old-house renovation, from the first look to 
the moving in. However, episodes so far have 


proved to be more infuriating than illuminating. 


IN THE VERY FIRST installment, the building in- 
spector points out that leaky gutters have been 
dribbling dampness into the walls for years and 
a dandy case of rot has set in. He notes, too, 
that the ornamental brackets should be saved. 
And we had no quarrel with his finding that the 
truly ancient furnace was almost certainly a 
huge fuel waster and should be replaced prompt- 
ly. Those, however, were our only points of 
agreement. 


"It's Old-Got To Go!” 


O BE FAIR, our disgust with this show may 

lie in the script's ignoring reasons, and 

that may be traceable to time constraints. 
Irritation is acute when the direction leans 
toward the "talking head" school of cinematog- 
raphy--we want to see What, since Who could be 
any one of us. 


IN ADDITION TO GENERAL CAVILS, we have specific 
ones. In the first episode, for example, we do 
see the gutter rot and the furnace, a total of 
maybe a minute of air time. For the rest of 
the 29, the camera relentlessly zooms in on the 
face of the "engineer" and we watch him say 
"Eyuh, that's old! Got to go!" about every- 
thing he (but not we) sees. The mudroom. Has 
he never had to scrub a floor? Curlicued but 
leaky radiators. Has he never heard of valve 
packing and hole patching? Oak "veneer" floors 
that are "only" about a half inch thick. Has 
he never heard of floor refinishing? Bathrooms 
(apparently because the cast-iron tubs are 
"old"). Kitchen (solid wood cabinetry, cast- 
iron double sink, but "old"). 
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N EPISODE TWO we were shown a do-it-yourself 
demolition of a small partition wall and 
were given appropriate warnings about elec- 

trical outlets and pipes therein. But not a 

word about determining beforehand that a wall 

isn't holding up something important, like 
rooms and roofs above it. We also heard about 
the plans drawn for the new ground-floor lay- 
out. There they were, taped up on a wall for 
all to see. Except us. We got a swell close- 
up of the owner describing them. 


SOMETIME BETWEEN installments two and three 
the furnace died and we saw it laid to rest. 
And the kitchen plans had changed to accommo- 
date the collapse of something once integral. 
Of course, nobody really explained what fell 
and why the change. This time, though, we 
did get a look at the plan. It provides for 
an L-shaped room, with the kitchen on the 
short leg and a family room on the long one. 
And I wouldn't have it as a gift. The for- 
mal dining room is "only about 15 steps" from 
the kitchen area through the family room. And 
I hope that the guy who drew that plan has to 
schlep the 30-pound turkey to the table. At 
the other end of the family room is the door- 
way, and without that mudroom... 


HIS BROUGHT US to insulation. On the ground 
Ticor, several walls were being opened from 

the inside, allowing insulation with a vapor 
barrier to be stuffed in before new sheetrock 
was applied. But in upper reaches, plaster 
was intact, so treated cellulose was being 
blown in...with NO vapor barrier. 


DO WE RECOMMEND watching? Why not; it's free. 
Of course, one often gets nothing for nothing. 


i 


Benita Korn is Editor of “The Brownstoner,” the newsletter of 


The Brownstone Revival Committee, 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 
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g Restoration Basics 
Part 2 


ROOFING: 


Repair Or Replace? 


By Clem Labine 


Ween AST MONTH's article on Restoration 

wes Basics stressed the need for developing 
d a comprehensive plan before plunging 

“3 into work on a building. The first pri- 

ority in your plan should be a program to make 
the building weathertight. If water has been 
penetrating the structure for months or years, 
you have to go through a two-step process: 


(1) Inspect the building thoroughly to get a 
total picture of damage that has occurred 
and repairs that will be required; 


(2) Make immediate repairs that will stop the 
flow of water into the house. 


A PROFESSIONAL BUILDING INSPECTOR or architect/ 
engineer will be well worth his or her fee in 
this inspection phase. 


WATER IS THE #1 ENEMY of old buildings. In the 
continual battle against water, the roof is 
your first line of defense. Because they are 
on the most exposed portion of the building, 
however, roofing materials take the heaviest 
beating from sun, wind, rain, snow and ice. 

As a result, the roof should be the part of the 
building that gets the most frequent inspec- 
tion and attention. 
Unfortunately, the 
opposite is usually 
true. Since the 

roof is out of sight, 
it is often out of 
mind. 


IT'S NOT UNTIL rain 
is pouring through 
the top floor ceil- 
ing that many folks 
will pay attention 
to the roof. And 
then, it's more like- 
ly to be thought of 
in terms of "fixing 
the roof" rather 
than analyzing it as 
the most critical 
element in the en- 
tire structure. 


IN ADDITION TO ITS 
functional impor- 
tance, the roof plays 
a major role in how 
the building looks. 
Both the type of 
roofing material and 


ER, A rotting. 
how it is applied " 


Roofs frequently fail at the eaves first. 
This bungalow has a sagging gutter that col- 


lects water in the center. 
eave indicates a new roof has been applied 
over a deteriorated old roof--which is still 


can have a highly positive--or negative--impact 
on the building's appearance. 


The Inspection Process 


WHEN MAKING AN INSPECTION of a building's roof 
for the first time, the following factors 
should be considered: 


@ Are there active leaks that must be patched 
on an emergency basis until a determination is 
made about the fate of the entire roof? 


6 Do the existing flashings show signs of 
breakdown? 


@ Is there deterioration that can be traced to 
design errors in the flashing, gutter and 
leader systems? (If so, these call for design 
changes rather than mere replacement of 
materials.) 


€ Can the existing roofing material be repaired 
and maintained, or is it at the end of its 
service life? 


@ If replacement of roofing material is in or- 
der, does budget per- 
mit replacement with 
an historically ap- 
propriate material? 


@ If budget does not 
permit the historic 
material, what con- 
temporary material 
comes closest in 
texture, color, and 
over-all appearance? 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
should be paid to 
the flashing system, 
which is the weakest 
link in many roofing 
systems. If the ex- 
isting flashing 
shows signs of re- 
peated patching, 
then it may be about 
at the end of its 
service life--and re- 
placement may be in 


Bumpy look at the order. 


REPLACEMENT of flash- 
ing, however, can be 
a major job, often 
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requiring the lifting and relaying of a sub- 
stantial portion of the roofing--depending on 
how many valleys and dormers there are. Thus, 
if the roofing material itself is in marginal 
condition, this may mean it's time to replace 
EVERYTHING. 


ONE SIDE BENEFIT of replacing the roofing is 
that it allows you to thoroughly check the 
condition of roof decking, rafters and cornice. 
This is the time to replace boards that have 
rotted from leaks, condensation, etc. 


ROOF INSPECTION CHECKLIST 


A "yes" answer to a substantial number of questions below indicates 
major roofing problems that will call for replacement of the roof in the 
near future: 


——ROOFING MATERIAL — 


1. GENERAL CONDITION—Any sign of missing, broken or warped shin- 
gles or tiles? (Pay special attention to southern slope of roof; this takes 
heaviest beating from the sun.) 


2. ASPHALT SHINGLES—Are mineral granules almost totally worn off 
shingles? Do edges of shingles look worn? Does roof look new but 
lumpy? (New roof may have been applied over old shingles. Hard to tell 
what sins may have been covered up.) Any nails popping up? Look at 
shingles on ridge, hips and at roof edges; they get especially hard wear. 
Collection of mineral granules in gutters and at base of downspouts is an- 
other sign of excessive wear on asphalt shingles. 


3. FLAT ROOFS—Any sign of bubbles, separation or cracking in the as- 
phalt or roofing felt? (Roofing should be flat and tight to decking be- 
low; it shouldn't feel squishy underfoot.) 


4. SLATES & CLAY TILES—Are more than 10% of slates or tiles deteri- 
orating due to weathering? Are slates or tiles letting go because fixing 
nails have rusted away? 


5. METAL ROOFS- Are rusted or corrosion spots showing up in substan- 
tial number of places? Are there signs of previous “tar pot” patch jobs? 
Broken joints and seams? Punctures? 


6. UNDERSIDE OF ROOF-—Are there water stains on rafters or roof 
boards? (Check especially at chimney, valleys, around vent pipes and 
other projections through roof, and at eaves. Investigate on a rainy day 
so you can tell if staining is a current or past problem.) 


——RELATED ROOFING ELEMENTS— 


7. FLASHING—Any sign of loose, corroded, broken or missing flashing? 
(Flashing is often the weakest part of a roofing system. Copper is the 
best flashing material and will show a green patina.) Are there daubs of 
roofing cement on flashing? (This may indicate previous leaks that may 
or may not have been corrected.) Are there uncaulked openings at the 
tops of flashing that would permit water to enter? 


8. GUTTERS & LEADERS—Are gutters clogged, rusty, loose, askew, 
tilting, seams open, or missing? If there are built-in box gutters: Are 
seams in metal linings broken? (In addition to re-soldering, you may 
have to consider adding expansion joints.) 


9. CHIMNEYS—Have mortar joints weathered to a point where they are 
admitting water? Are chimney flashings tight? 


10. PROJECTIONS—Are connections around lightning rods, finials, 
uo weathervanes and other projections properly flashed and water- 
tight 


11. GALVANIC ACTION—Any place where ferrous metals are touching 
dissimilar metals and causing corrosion through galvanic action? 


12. CORNICE-Is there badly peeling paint on the cornice—especially the 
underside? ( Roofs frequently fail first at the edges and admit water into 
e p^ First symptom is peeling paint—a precursor of rotted 
wi 


13. PORCH CEILINGS-— Peeling paint, rotting or curled boards in porch 
ceiling? (This usually means roof above is admitting water.) 


New Roots Over Old? 


f 
D 


HILE IT IS POSSIBLE to lay new roofing 
over old material in many cases, this 

is not the best practice. It adds addi- 
tional weight to roof framing that may 
not be adequate for the increased load. More 
important, you may just be papering over rot 
conditions that will continue undetected. 


[3 


i 
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ON FLAT ROOFS with asphalt roll roofing it's 
an especially good idea to remove existing 
roofing before putting on a new one, Moisture 
is often trapped between layers of the old 
roof--which will raise blisters on your new 
roof. And new roofing should NEVER be laid 
over a slate roof. 


THE DECISION AS to whether to replace a roof 
or nurse it along with patches involves a typi- 
cal set of old-house trade-offs...especially 
when the existing roof consists of a hard-to- 
replace historic material. It's a fact of 
life that the simplest and cheapest replace- 
ment roof is asphalt shingles. That's what 

the average contractor is familiar with, and 
that's what 99 out of 100 will try to sell you 
--no matter what is on the house now. 


WHILE ASPHALT SHINGLES may be the cheapest on 
an initial cost basis, they may not be the 
cheapest buy when the total life and mainten- 
ance costs are considered. More important, a 
cheap asphalt shingle job can radically de- 
tract from the beauty of a building that ori- 
ginally had a more distinctive roof. 


Your Choices 


ECAUSE YOU CAN PREDICT in advance what 
his answer will be ("Replace with as- 
phalt shingles!") there's little point 
in asking the average roofer his opin- 
ion when you are dealing with traditional roof- 
ing materials. You have to balance cost on 
one hand against longevity and appearance on 
the other. 


IF YOU WISH TO REPLACE with traditional mate- 

rials, but the budget won't stand the initial 

cost, then you could consider a two-phase pro- 
gram: 


(1) Patch existing roof system if possible to 
squeeze a few extra years of life out of it; 


(2) With the extra couple of years gained, 
build up a Roof Replacement Fund so that you 
can get the material of your choice. 


IF YOU OPT for one of the traditional roofing 
materials, also be aware that you are going to 
spend extra time searching for the 1 roofer 
out of 100 who won't insist that asphalt shin- 
gles are the only way to go. 


SLATE ROOFS, in particular, are apt to elicit 
the comment: "There's no way to fix that." In 
many cases, the problems may be confined to 
flashing and a few broken or missing slates. 
Slate repair is not all that difficult (see 
OHJ May 1980, pg. 49). And replacement slate 
is available (see OHJ Catalog). 
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Roofing Elements & Typical Problems 


STANDING-SEAM Roofing cracking, 
METAL ROOF FINIAL CRICKET curling & bubbling 
VENT 
Failure of 
soldered joints Deteriorated flashing 


Flashing missing 


STEP-FLASHING 
ROLL ROOFING 


Galvanic corrosion 


CRESTING 
“Tar pot” patches 


Inadequate patching 


TAR & GRAVEL 
ROOF 


HIP FLASHING 


HIP 


BUILT-IN GUTTER Á 
G 


SS a 
Ral 


ps 
Un 
Ka 


Failure of 
slate nails 


Broken leader CORNICE 


(downspout) 


Rotting cornice 


Open seam in metal lining 
admits water into cornice SLATE MANSARD 
Missing slates ROOF 


FLASHING 


Clogged gutter 


Ice build-up in 
clogged gutter 


‘ Ponding of water on 
DORMER CHEEK FLASHING VALLEY FLASHING flat roof 
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TRADITIONAL ROOFING MATERIALS 


WOODEN SHAKES-Handsplit along the wood's grain lines, 
shakes have a rough, textured appearance. They curl less than 
sawn shingles because of the natural grain shaping. Because of 
unevenness, however, shakes don't make a very tight roof. 


WOODEN SHINGLES-Shingles are machine sawn, as con- 
trasted with handsplit shakes. Allowing proper air circulation 
under wooden shingles—to permit them to dry after a rain— 
is essential for getting maximum roof life. 


SLATE-—A properly laid slate roof should last a century or 
more. Vermont, New York and Virginia slates tend to be 
more durable than Pennsylvania slates, which are subject to 
delamination from weathering and pollution. 


IRON AND STEEL—Ferrous metal coated with tin (tin plate), 
zinc (galvanized) or tin and lead (terne) was popular in the 
19th and early 20th centuries. With proper maintenance and 
regular painting, these roofs will last indefinitely. 


COPPER —Standing-seam copper roofs are extremely durable 
and were used on many churches, public buildings and expen- 
sive homes. Copper flashings may also be used in conjunction 
with less expensive sheathing materials. Copper is identified 
by its characteristic green patina. Lead-coated copper (gray in 


color) is also still in use as a premium roofing and flashing 
material. 


METAL SHINGLES—Embossed tin plate and galvanized shin- 
gles have been used from the late 19th century right up to the 
present. Traditional metal shingles required regular painting. 
However, authentic patterns are now also being made in cor- 
rosion resistant metals (see OH] Catalog). Metal shingles are 
a relatively inexpensive way to impart a traditional textured 
look to Victorian and turn-of-century houses. 


CLAY TILE—Clay tile roofs have been used in this country 
since the 1600's. Flat tiles as well as pantiles (S-curved tiles) 
have been used in many variations. Clay tiles are associated 
primarily with Italian Villa, Romanesque Revival and Spanish 
Mission styles. As with slate, many roofers are unfamiliar with 
clay tile today and will urge the removal of a clay tile roof 
rather than its repair. But clay tiles are still produced, and 
roofs can be repaired in a manner similar to slate. Clay tiles 
will weather well, but are prone to breakage from mechanical 
shock, such as from a tree limb or people walking on them. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Asphalt shingles and roll roofing were 
used as early as the late 19th century, and can be appropriate 
for certain types of buildings. Asbestos-cement shingles were 
used in the early 20th century and can be regarded as a “tradi- 
tional material” in some circumstances. 


IT'S ONLY WHEN a significant portion of the 
slates are delaminating from pollution or 
weathering that replacement of the roof may be 
necessary. Another extreme case can occur 
when the slates are sound, but the fixings are 
failing because iron, rather than copper, nails 
were used, In this instance, it is possible 

to pull up the old slates and re-lay them, 
using copper nails. It's a labor-intensive 
process--but it can be done. 


Facts On Flashing 


ed] ROTRUSIONS through the roof, like chim- 
MA EAM neys or dormers, present opportunities 
p. for water leakage. The only safeguard 
Jis adequate flashing installed complete- 
ly around the object. Flashing is made up of 
thin sheets of waterproof material, lapped in 
such a way that water can't penetrate or back 


up under a roof. Flashing is usually made of 
thin metal, such as copper, aluminum or gal- 
vanized steel. On older buildings, the flash- 
ing is often deteriorated--or missing alto- 
gether. 


WHEN VERTICAL WALLS intersect roofs (such as 
at dormers, porches, etc.), the siding should 
be at least 2 in. above roofing with flashing 
protecting the joint. On 

vertical joints, 2 pieces Counterflashing 
of flashing are normally ð 
used: (1) Base flashing 
that extends at least 

4 in. under the roofing; 
(2) Cap or counterflash- 
ing that laps base 
flashing at least 4 in. 
The counterflashing 

keeps water from leaking 
behind the base flashing. 
The junction between 

the house wall and 

porch roof, too, should be protected by a 
metal flashing (see sketch below). 


Base Flashing 


Roof in 


Roof Deck 


3| OOF COVERINGS--shingles, tiles or what- 
Mj ever--should extend at least one inch 
KA| beyond any wood at the eave and rake 
edges. Otherwise, water can curl under 
the shingles and drain over the fascia boards. 
This leads to paint failure and decay. For 
additional protection, it is a good idea to 

have a metal flashing (called a "drip edge") 

at the edge of the eaves that diverts water 
away from the cornice or rafter ends. If flash- 
ing wasn't installed when your house was built, 
it can still be added. Just slip a strip of 
noncorrosive metal (bent as in diagram above) 
under the shingles and fasten to the edge of 

the roof decking with non-corroding nails. 


TEMPORARY REPAIRS for small holes in flashing 
can be made by cutting a piece of sheet metal 
about 1 in. bigger on all sides than hole be- 
ing patched. (Patch should be same metal as 
the original flashing.) Coat back of patch 
with thin coat of roofing cement and press 
into place. 


IN GENERAL, you should avoid daubing roofing 
cement over anything but asphalt roofing. 
Recourse to "tar pot" patching makes a roof 
look like it has black measles. Quick-and- 
dirty patching can be justified only if you 
are doing minimum-cost repairs so as to save 
enough money to replace the roof in a year or 
two with the appropriate materials. E 
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ITH ITS BROAD architectural vocabulary, 
Italian style decoration was predomi- 
nantly eclectic. Among the styles it 
combined was one known to Victorian 
Americans as "Renaissance." This included 
French and English Renaissance motifs as well 
as the more conventional Italian. Renaissance 
mode decoration was popular in all styles of 
houses, but was particularly appropriate to 
houses built in the Italian style, based on 
villas and palaces built where the Renaissance 
began. 


MORE OFTEN THAN NOT, Italian style interiors 
reflected the style of the day. And since the 
Italian style, including both villas and Re- 
naissance Revival townhouses, spans mid to 
late 19th century, "the style of the day" can 
vary widely. Samuel Sloan, author of The 
Model Architect, wrote of the Italian style 

in 1852, "The irregularity of the ground plans 
and vertical outline and great freedom in gen- 
eral design, give considerable room for the 
exercise of taste." This room for taste in- 
cluded simple cottage furniture and massive 
architectural "suites." 


One of Downing's villas. 


SLOAN'S VILLAS were modelled after the basic 
designs in A. J. Downing's The Architecture of 
Country Houses (1850). According to Downing, 
the curved line is the ruling principle of 

the Italian style. The interiors of Downing's 
villas featured coved ceilings, arched bay 
windows and doors, interior columns, and 
freizes just below the cornice. Sloan added 
pilasters to the formal rooms. 


Halls 
6 


"ALLS WERE frequently reached by double, 
raised panel, round-topped doors. Where 
there was a vestibule, the second set of 

ai doors often featured etched or frosted 
glass instead of raised panels. But the glass 
in these panels, and in the transoms that some- 
times appeared above the doors, would never 
have been stained glass because stained glass 
had a "medieval" effect, antithetic to the 
classical themes of the Renaissance. 


c 


THE EFFECT OF THE FRONT hall was meant to be 
formal and imposing. This was primarily achiev- 
ed by the impact of the hall floor which was 
made to simulate marble. The most popular 
configuration was a pattern of black and white 
tiles, which were marble in fancy houses. En- 
caustic tiles in rich tones of red, yellow or 
black were an alternative hall floor 
covering recommended by Downing. 
These were an expensive proposition, 
and remain so.  Some- 
times the formality 

was toned down by the 
cosy addition of draperies hung 
on doors and windows in winter. 
These usually featured tassels 
hanging down from the valance. 


ad BZ a e ~ 


This hall has a marble floor with a black and white square pattern. In the 
rear, on the right you can see a black border-similar borders were used in 
less fancy houses to simulate marble. The chandelier with frosted glass 
shades is typical, as well as the wainscotting visible on the left. Courtesy 
of the Morse-Libby Mansion, Portland, ME. 


SLOAN SPECIFIED there should be 14 inch deep 
cornices in the halls. The walls, according 

to Downing, should be in "sober tones of gray 
or stone." Later on, when hardwood replaced 
pine in most villas and wealthier Renaissance 
Revival houses, mahogany or walnut wainscotting 
might have continued up the graceful stairs. 
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Parlors 


“HE PARLOR was the most formal room, often 
used only for special occasions. The 

Ka plastered walls were only occasionally 
papered, and if they were, the paper 

was chosen according to current taste. Early 
patterns were often landscapes, or small, dis- 
creet patterns. Later patterns were larger and 
more brightly colored. Most photographs how- 
ever show no papers on the walls, except for 
border papers simulating painted freizes be- 
low the cornice. 


Notice the gilded mirror over the curved-top, marble mantel, and the 
gilded pier mirror between the street windows. The frosted globes on the 
chandelier are typical, as well as the inside shutters and the French, clas- 
sical Louis XVI style furniture. Frescoes on the walls are painted. The 
small table to the right of the fireplace has typical "trumpet" legs. 
Courtesy of the Morse-Libby Mansion, Portland, ME. 


DOWNING'S ADVICE for painting the walls includ- 
ed pale, classical colors such as" 
pearl-gray, and pale apple-green." Those with 
loftier aspirations might paint their walls 
white and gild the highlights such as picture 
mouldings, or window cornices and capitals of 
pilasters. If the owner could afford it, 
frescoes were painted on the walls. If he 
couldn't, papers that resembled frescoes were 
sometimes used. 


LATER ON in the century, a Renaissance Revival 
townhouse might have had pale rose walls with 
pale yellow marbleized pilasters and a cream- 
colored cornice with a white ceiling. Pale 
purple was thought to be elegant in more elabo- 
rate houses, such as the houses on Nob Hill in 
San Francisco. Ceilings might have had paint- 
ed borders in lacy designs or border papers. 
Although Renaissance Revival townhouses were 
grander in scale than Downing's villas, the 
color schemes used were the same. 


RENAISSANCE REVIVAL style houses, often built 
later than the country villas, were built in 
the Renaissance style partly to show off the 
wealth of the owner. The Renaissance style 
lent elegance and the cachet of past grandeur 
to new American houses, Downing's villas on 
the other hand (1840's-60's), sought primarily 
to provide a romantic alternative to the 

Greek Revival fashion in building. And yet 
the inspiration was still classical for both 
grand and simple styles--just as the inspira- 
tion was classical for both palaces and villas 
built during the Renaissance. 


ashes-of-rose, 


(2 OWNING AND SLOAN recommended all woodwork 
; be painted. This was partly because 

pine was the wood used in their villas. 

Renaissance Revival houses had more ex- 
pensive hardwoods which were allowed to show. 
Most common however was a mixture. More "femi- 
nine" rooms--the parlor and bedroom--might have 
painted woodwork, while those rooms thought of 
as "masculine" --the dining room and library-- 
would have unpainted trim. Another reason for 
painting the parlor woodwork was to imitate 
the stone and marble used in 16th century 
Italy. Mouldings, painted or not, combined 
sections of circles in their design. 


The marble mantel with rounded opening decorates a protruding chim- 
ney breast. The cut-glass chandelier hangs from a ceiling medallion, and 
the walls are plain until below the ornate cornice. Mouldings on the 
ceiling combine sections of circles and are decorated with borders and 
stencils. Furniture is Louis XVI style. Notice the scallop shell on the crest 


rail of the sofa on the left. The c t is “Brussels.” James L. Morgan 


House, Brooklyn, 1879. Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New 
York. 


CEILINGS THAT WEREN'T divided up by mouldings 
and fancy borders were usually white. Plaster 
ceiling medallions were common.  Cut-glass 
chandeliers were considered to be appropriately 
elegant for the Italian style. Sloan specified 
a sunken panel on the parlor ceiling, and a 
deep 18 inch cornice. 


DOORS HAD ARCHED TOPS. Even when they didn't, 
the doors often featured round-topped panels 
and heavy, ornate frames.  Doorknobs were fre- 
quently porcelain and sometimes were decorated 
with painted flowers. Renaissance motifs were 
sometimes carved into mantels, staircases and 
furniture. These included the scallop shell, 
heads of ladies, fruit baskets and shields. 


The Elegant Touch 


TALIAN STYLE MANTELS were marble with 
round-arched fireplace openings, often 
with a keystone. The mantel tops often 
had curved, serpentine edges. The marble 
was real or merely marbleized wood or slate. 
Gilded mirrors were considered to be the most 
appropriate overmantels. They frequently 
spanned the width of the mantel. The chimney 
breast protruded from the wall, especially 

in Renaissance Revival townhouses. 
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IN ADDITION TO the gilded mirror over the man- 
tel, a gilded pier mirror between the street 
windows brought extra elegance to a parlor. 
The mirrors lent the room the illusion of 
greater space. Light and shadow cast by these 
mirrors and gilded mouldings also helped 
break up the expanse of tall, pale walls. 


FLOORS were usually made 
of narrow pine planks, and 
were carpeted for the most 
part. Brussels carpet 

was a type frequently 

seen in old photographs. 
Although popular, Brussels 
carpets were costly and 
prized items that not 
everyone could afford, ; ; PST T 
until the turn PC SIE 
E OUR FINEST BRUSSELS RUG, $13.50. 
order them from Sears Roebuck. They came in 
a mixture of bright floral colors and patterns. 
The example above combines greens, blues, 
wines, tan and corn with "pretty contrasting 
colors." 
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TODAY YOU CANNOT buy Brussels carpets. But 
"level-loop Wilton" carpets are made in the 
same manner as the 19th century Brussels car- 
pets were. Even in the 19th century, both 
Brussels and Wilton carpets were made by the 
same process. 


THE POPULARITY of wall-to-wall carpets declined 
in the last decade of the 19th century, when 
smaller throw rugs were spread over the hard- 
wood floors that replaced pine floors in new 
buildings. In some houses this practice is 
evidenced by the economizing measure of laying 
softwood down in the center of the floor where 
the carpet was intended to be, and hardwood 
around the edges. 


Dining Rooms & Libraries 


XI VEN THOUGH ladies supervised food prep- 
aration, the dining room was considered 
to be more of a masculine room. After 
all, the men would stay there to smoke 
cigars and drink brandy while the ladies retired 
to the parlor, or upstairs. 


THE DINING ROOM WALLS were usually a darker 
color than in the parlor, and the furniture 

was heavy and dark. By the 1870's, Renaissance 
dining room furniture was mass produced and 
readily available. The floor was carpeted 

and the woodwork unpainted to match the dark 
furniture. 


THE LIBRARY was to be "quiet and grave", ac- 
cording to Downing. A fawn color was suggested. 
And whatever the style of the house, it was 
frequently Gothic in style. High style Renais- 
sance mode libraries at the turn of the cen- 
tury had gilded leather, Lincrusta or Anaglypta 
on the walls to add a suitably rich touch. 
Sears Roebuck sold "Gilt Embossed Papers" in 
cream, mauve, salmon and terra cotta for those 
who couldn't afford leather. Today  Anaglyp- 
ta is the only appropriate wallcovering still 
available. 


Bedrooms 


([EDROOMS WERE usually comfortable. In 
townhouses the master bedroom was above 

M) the parlor, often with an extra alcove over 
wm the front hall. The woodwork was designed 
to be painted. Renaissance bedroom suites, just 
like dining room suites, were readily available 
by the 1870's. Those who did not buy the fash- 
ionable new sets kept their old furniture, 
lending the bedroom a particularly eclectic look. 


The marble fireplace is decorated with the head of a lady. The wood- 
work is painted and the door has a heavy frame. Walls are plain except 
for the decorated cornice. Notice the border on the ceiling and the car- 
pet on the floor. James Morgan House, Brooklyn, NY, 1880-2. Cour- 
tesy of the Museum of the City of New York. 


THIS WAS HEAVY, architectural furniture. 
chests often had marble 
tops and white porcelain 
knobs. Shutters had porce- 
lain knobs too. Prior to 
the introduction of closets 
in the 1870's, wardrobes 
were common; Downing re- 
commended these have 
round-topped panels on 
them, like the one pic- 
tured on the right. 


BEDS USUALLY had elabo- 
rate head-boards. A 
standard design had a 
square-topped head-board 
with small posts. Post Civil War versions 
tended to have a baroque 
crest at the peak of the 
head-board, and on 
the tops of other 
pieces of the 
suite, like 


the bed pic- 
tured on the 
left. 


WING CHAIRS and rockers were not considered 
formal enough for parlors in the mid-century 
period, but were found in bedrooms. Later 
on, they were used downstairs. These rockers 
were made from walnut or rosewood and were 
upholstered. 


—M————————————————————————————————— 
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ranged around the edges of the room, and 
might have included "French Antique" furni- 
ture modelled after Louis XV styles, together 
with more classical Louis XVI and eclectic 
Elizabethan side chairs. 


From left to right: Elizabethan side chair, Louis 
XVI chairs upholstered with tapestry, Louis XV 
chairs, also called Rococo Revival. 


This turn-of-the-century bedroom's cornice, etched-glass chandelier, painted 
woodwork, interior shutters and arched closet door are in the Italian style. 
The bed is in a post Civil War Renaissance style, and the Renaissance settee is 
covered in damask. The wallpaper is a typical late 19th century pattern. 
While the window valances and hangings seem inappropriate, they may 
well have been part of the original design and show how bedrooms mixed 
styles in decoration. Courtesy of Reed Wallcoverings. 


FLOORS WERE CARPETED in winter and in summer 
were regularly covered with matting over cut 
greens or newspaper. Upstairs mirrors were 
rarely gilded. Wallpaper was common, and 
varied according to the period. Papers were 
replaced as the design went out of fashion. 


Left: Typical swag valance without tassels. 
Above: Francis I (after France’s 16th century 
king) “Renaissance” sofa upholstered in damask. 


Notice the typical window treatment 
through the doorway. A simple swag 
valance decorated with gimp (an em- 
broidered band along the border) and 
a fringe over simple lace curtains is 
common. The fabric would be dam- 
ask, or another richly patterned 
fabric. Notice the painted shutters. 


A common, Louis XV style table is 
in front of the window. The heavy 
frame on the dresser to the right is 
Renaissance as well as the sconce 
with the frosted globe shade. The 
door has a heavy frame, and the 
room the photographer is stand- 
ing in has wainscotting. Throw 
rugs are laid on heavily trafficked 
areas. Courtesy of Wesley Vail, 
"San Francisco Victorians’, Wa- 
bash Press, 6761 Sebastopol Ave., 
Sebastopol, CA 95472, 


This 1902 parlor has a Henaissance parlor table in the far room with 
"trumpet" legs. Notice the piano, and the border freize wallpaper. The 
door to the left has a heavy frame and is hardwood. Most of the furniture 
was available from Sears Roebuck Catalog. The parlor has a painting, 
while the far room has only framed prints on the walls. Austin-Whittemore 
House, SD. Courtesy of the Historical Preservation Center, SD. 


AS A FINAL TOUCH, Downing also advocated hang- 

ing paintings if affordable, and prints or 

engravings if not--anything to show good taste 
and culture. Similarly 


a central table. 
Early parlor ta- 
bles resembled 


Downing's low, cir- 
cular pedestal table. 
Later versions had 

a smaller circumfer- 
ence, were taller and 
featured "trumpet" 
legs. The rest of the 
furniture was often ar- 


pianos were absolutely 
necessary symbols of 
culture because although 
"it by no means follows 
that a knowledge of 
music is equally univer- 
sal, the desire for it 
certainly is." E 
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*Eerée" A Fancy Iron 


Last month, Ron sang wrote about buying and learning to use 


an electric arc welder. 


ere, he shares his method for fabricating 


an old-fashioned hairpin-and-spike garden fence. 


By Ron Pilling, Baltimore, Maryland 


RACEFUL IRON HOOPS and spikes fenced yards 
G of blooming hibiscus and peonies in pre- 

chain-link days, when ironworkers manufac- 
tured thousands of miles of ornate iron fenc- 
ing. Much remains to be salvaged and restored, 
but even the most rusted, bent and broken iron 
fencing fetches a high price. If, however, 
you've been resourceful enough to do your own 
plastering, plumbing, or bricklaying, the pros- 
pect of "forging" your own iron fence is not 
outrageous. 


ONLY ONE TOOL that isn't part of your regular 
arsenal is required--the electric arc welder. 
Besides that, you'll need vise-grip pliers, an 
electric drill and bits, a hack saw, a bench 
vise, a wooden mallet, some files, a couple of 
spring clamps, and an assortment of screwdriv- 
ers. If you need more than thirty feet or so 
of fence, the cost of both a new welder and 
the materials will probably be less than what 
you'd pay for an antique fence. 


MUCH IRON FENCING incorporates heavy cast-iron 
ornamentation--flowing grape vines and intri- 
cate floral motifs, for instance. But another 
type consists of vertical posts topped with 
cast finials (like arrowheads or pineapples), 
sometimes with curved "hairpins" surrounding 
the spikes. It is a hairpin fence that I will 
discuss designing, fabricating, and installing. 


The Parts & Pieces 


AIRPIN AND SPIKE FENCING is made up of five 
components: (1) The corner and support 
posts upon which the fence sections are 

hung; (2) The horizontal bars through which 
the hairpins and spikes pass; (3) The vertical 
spikes and hairpins themselves; (4) The cast- 
iron decorative finials; and (5) The nuts and 
bolts, corner braces, and hardware which hold 
the whole thing together. 


THE HORIZONTAL BARS are made of CHANNEL STEEL. 
That is, the profile of the piece is akin to 
a wide shallow trough with 

sharp corners and low sides. 

Some fences use simple rec- 

tangular bars, but the short 

sides on the channel add 

strength to the fence, and because channel 
steel can be thinner it is easier to drill. 


FOR THE HOOPS AND SPIKES, you'll need round 
bars from 3/8 to 1/2 inch in diameter. Call 
any steel dealer and tell him you want cold- 
finished steel, giving him the channel width 
and the diameter of the round bars. Mild 
steel comes in 20-foot lengths, but you can 
have it sheared to more manageable lengths if 
you plan to pick it up yourself. Remember, 
though, that most metals suppliers will deliv- 
er, and you'll have less waste with the 20- 
foot lengths. 


CORNER POSTS can be made from steel sold for 
the installation of modern "wrought iron" 
rails. Montgomery Ward and other home-improve- 
ment centers sell square steel tubes; buy 
pieces about an inch square and long enough to 
sink a foot into the ground. Victorians often 
compensated for the simplicity of their spike 
fences by suspending them from ornate scrolled 
corner posts, atop which sat heavy cast-iron 
finials. These days you might find such a cor- 
ner post, still in good shape, but without the 
fence sections. 


New cast-iron finials 


CAST FINIALS to cap the ends of spikes might 
be salvage, or new castings in iron or alumi- 
num. Sources for new finials are listed on 
page 40. Your local hardware store will have 
all the fasteners and hardware you need for 
installation. 
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Graph Paper Layout 


AREFUL PLANNING in the beginning will pay 

œ off with an easy installation, Measure 
the area to be fenced and prepare a scale 

drawing on graph paper. The fence is made and 
installed in sections, with posts set in 
cement at each junction between sections. If, 
for example, you need twenty feet of straight 
fence, you'll want to work with four 5-foot 
sections. Don't forget to take the size of 
the corner and support posts into considera- 
tion, as two or three inches can make a big 
difference when you find your sections are 
short by just that much. 


HAVING DETERMINED the length of each section 
you need, sketch a measured drawing of a 
single section on your graph paper. If you're 
planning a hairpin style fence, figure the 
diameter of the hoops before deciding on the 
best spacing of hoops and spikes. (More on 
hoop bending and diameters below.) With the 
sectional drawing finished, you'll be able to 
begin cutting and bending the hairpins, the 
first actual fabrication step. 


Bend Steel In Your Bare Hands 


T ISN'T NECESSARY to be Superman to bend 

steel in your bare hands, as you'll discover. 

Hoops are formed easily by bending the round 
iron over a cast-iron waste pipe. Each pipe 
has a variety of diameters...around the pipe 
itself, or around any of the several ledges 
made by the female collar. Choose the diam- 
eter which best fits into your plans. Iron 
waste pipe is available from 1-1/2 to 6 inches, 
giving you a wide range of sizes. 


CLAMP AND CHOCK the pipe section securely to 
your bench. Using a plumb line, mark top dead 
center of the pipe. Now measure the circum- 
ference of the pipe with a tape measure as you 
would bend the actual hairpins. With this cir- 
cumference, plus the planned height of the 
hoop sections, it's easy to figure out how 
long the bars must be before bending. Keep in 
mind that the steel is in 20-foot lengths; try 
to adjust the length of the bars to minimize 
waste. 


A plain spike fence with arrowhead finials 


MARK THE CENTER of the cut round bar and clamp 
the bar to the pipe so that the top dead cen- 
ter mark and the mark on the bar line up. Pull 
slowly and smoothly down 
on the ends, gripping the 
bar as close to the pipe 
as possible. Pull until 
the open end measures the 
same as the inside diameter of the hoop. If 
the vertical legs become bent, they can be 
straightened with a wooden mallet on the 
bench top. 


Hairpins are bent over a cast-iron waste pipe. 


THE FINIALS that go on the spike ends can be 
spot welded if made of cast iron. (Cast iron 
may become brittle when subjected to the ex- 
treme temperatures of arc welding. Spot weld- 
ing probably will not cause cracking, but care 
should be taken with valued salvage finials.) 
Another way to attach a finial to a spike is 
to fill the base of the finial with auto body 
putty, ram the pre-cut spike into it, and wipe 
away the excess that oozes out. 


AFTER THE HOOPS AND SPIKES are finished, it's 
time for the most laborious part of the job-- 
drilling holes in the channel steel, Measure 
and cut the channel to the determined length, 
then mark off the holes with a sharp center 


A simple hairpin-and-spike fence, suspended from 
square posts like those used for modern iron rails 
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THE WELDING FRAME, built from straight 
2 x Ais and held square by corner braces. 
Three sides are assembled, then horizontal 
rails are screwed to the frame sides through 
welded-on corner braces (circled in drawing). 
* Bottom" or fourth side of frame is attach- 
ed after all spikes and hairpins have been slid 
through rails. Fence is thus assembled and 
welded one section at a time--frame is reas- 
sembled for each section. During welding, 
frame and fence section stand upside-down 
so welds will not be visibl*. 


—_ welds 
end view 


punch. Choose a bit 1/32-inch larger than the 
diameter of the spikes, and be very generous 
with the oil as you drill. Place the bar over 
a solid 2 x 6 (or larger) to receive the bit 
after it has pierced the steel. If you have 

a drill press attachment for your portable 
drill, now is the time to get it out. 


jig or frame to hold each section square 
une’ Ae aa fully welded. A simple frame 
can be made of straight 2 x 4's. Cut two 
pieces of lumber as fons as the fence is tall 
for the frame's sides. The top of the frame-- 
a 2 x 4 the length of the channel steel plus 
3 inches--can be attached to the sides using 


large corner braces and wood screws. These 
corner braces square up the frame. 


e EC. AND WELDING is facilitated with a 


SMALLER CORNER BRACES will be used to bolt the 
fence sections to the support posts. But 
first these smaller braces will be used to 
attach the section to the sides of the welding 
frame. (See illustration.) Pre-drill each 
corner brace so it can be bolted to the frame, 
and later bolted to its adjacent post. 


Ir 
MURUBUBUNUE 


E, 


WELD A PRE-DRILLED BRACE to both ends of each 
channel. Be sure they are all even, so the 
horizontal channel rails will line up after 
installation of the fence. Now lay the chan- 
nel rails inside the three-sided frame, and 
mark the correct distance between horizontal 
channel rails in the wood. Drill holes in 
the wood frame, and use wood screws to attach 
the rails to the frame through the welded-on 
corner braces. By reusing these screw holes 
for subsequent sections, a consistent width 
between channel rails is established. 


into place. If you have difficulty get- 

ting some of the ends through, spray a 
little silicone spray around the holes and 
drive the hairpins into place with a wooden 
mallet. You may have to file a slight bevel 
on the ends of the bars to get them through. 
When they are all in, attach the bottom frame 
member with large corner braces as you did 
the top. When you stand the frame up for 
welding, the bottom will ensure alignment 
of the hairpins. 


"B YOU CAN SLIDE the spikes and hairpins 


Another example, with cast-iron ornaments 


There are endless variations 
on the hairpin-and-spike fence. 
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DON YOUR WELDING HELMET and spot weld each 
hairpin and spike under the channel where it 
won't be visible. The spikes will slip around 
until they're welded, but you can secure then 
with a spring clamp until the first weld is 
made. A small weld on either side of the bar 
will be adequate, When the welding is done 
and the metal has cooled, remove the section 
from the frame. Clean all the drilling oil 
from the steel, and paint the section with a 
good rust-inhibiting primer. 


SINK THE POSTS into cement footings at the 
proper spacings.  [Ed.'s note: While few iron- 
workers continue this practice, traditionally 
any connection between ferrous metal and mason- 
ry was lined with lead. This helps prevent 
rusting of the set-in metal and resulting rup- 
ture of the masonry.] Use a plumb bob to nake 
sure the posts are vertical, and a line level 
to guarantee that the fence will be level when 
it is hung between the posts. Where you weld- 
ed the corner braces to the channel rails, 
bolt through them to attach sections to posts. 
Bolting between sections allows for expansion 
and contraction of the metal. 


HOULD YOU NEED a gate, just make up a short 
S fence section and weld vertical lengths of 
channel to frame in the sides. You can 
then weld hinges to the gate itself, and bolt 
them through the support post from which the 
gate will hang. All sorts of latches are 

available for the other side. 


NOTHING SAYS you can weld up only fences and 
gates this way. A small hairpin and spike 
motif may fit the bill for grates for the 
basement windows, or for iron window boxes to 
hold a planter. There are many variations of 
hairpin styles, some of which are shown in the 
photos accompanying this article. In addition, 
hoop-within-a-hoop styles were popular, as 
were interlocking hoops. Best of all, when 


the job is completed, you'll have spent no 
more money than you would have on an "antique" 
fence, and you will have a brand-new arc 
welder in the shop for future metal fabricat- 
ing and repair projects. Ss 


SOURCES 


MILD STEEL is a common fencing material that can be pur- 
chased at any metals supply house. It is available in a variety 
of shapes: Round and square bars, flat bars, angle iron, and 
channel are just a few examples. Channel steel is often used 
for the wide, flat horizontal rails through which uprights pass 
in fence construction. 


FINIALS shown on p. 37 are all sold by G. KRUG & SON, 
415 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, MD 21201. Tel. (301) 752- 
3166. Krug doesn’t have a catalog or a formal mail-order 
procedure, so it’s best to sketch the type of finial you need 
and send them your drawing with an inquiry on availability, 
price, shipping, and so on. 


ROBINSON IRON offers authentic Victorian cast-iron ob- 
jects, including fence posts. A complete brochure is avail- 
able for $3. Write Robinson Iron Corp., Robinson Rd., Al- 
exander City, AL 35010. (205) 329-8484. 


TENNESSEE FABRICATING CO. has a line of cast alumi- 
num and cast iron decorative items. Their booklet on orna- 
mental accessories costs $1, and a catalog of the complete 
line is $2.50. Tennessee Fabricating Co., 2366 Prospect St., 
Memphis, TN 38106. (901) 948-3354. 


Notes From The Readers... 


Banish The Antenna 


HEN MY WIFE AND I found how much better our Vic- 

torian house looked without the old TV antenna, we 
vowed not to ruin its appearance with the new antenna. 
We had two options: Go with Cable TV or install the 
antenna in the attic, a method developed by a neighbor. 
We don't watch television enough to justify the ex- 
pense of Cable. A TV repairman told us we'd get little 
or no reception with the antenna in the attic, but we 
knew our neighbor's reception was good. So we decided 
to try it. 


I BOUGHT a good antenna for $35; the additional cable 
and accessories came to another $15. I chose coaxial 
cable as it can be strung anywhere...across pipes or 
close to other wires without any noise interference. 
The antenna came folded up and could easily be slipped 
through our small attic opening. I was worried about 
it being too long but by doing some turning and twist- 
ing I maneuvered it past rafters and completely into 
the attic. I unfolded the antenna (it fit!), turned 
it towards the transmitters 40 miles away, and hung 

it with rope from the rafters to achieve maximum height. 


I WANTED THE CABLE to be as inconspicuous as possible. 
Ideally I would have fished it down inside the exteri- 
or wall, but windows and floorboards on the way down 
presented too many obstacles so I had to run it on the 
outside of the house. I knew that if I placed it care- 
fully and painted it the same color as the house it 
wouldn't show. I drilled a hole through the attic wall 
so the cable would come out near the roof moulding: I 
planned to run the wire inconspicuously along the edge 
of the moulding. I strung and stapled it (with care 
so as not to break it) down along the cornice mould- 
ings until they met a vertical board. Then I followed 
the edge of the board down to the level of the base- 
ment ceiling. The cable went through a hole into the 
basement and then over to the TV area. I drilled the 
hole to the TV above through the quarter-round mould- 
ing, since it would be easier to replace than a sec- 
tion of flooring should we ever move the TV set. 


ANXIOUSLY, I hooked up the TV to see what kind of re- 
ception we'd get. It worked--reception was more than 
adequate. Had it not been good enough, I could've 
bought a television signal amplifier and hooked it in- 
to the system, but it wasn't necessary. TRY IT! 
Think of the improvement to your streetscape.... 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, Illinois 
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| Restorer’s Notebook 


Freeze It Off ! 


OR REMOVING some adhesive from floors-- 
such as that used in laying asphalt tile 
or linoleum--I've had success with big blocks 

of dry ice. Leave it sitting on the floor, 
and after only a few minutes (if it's going 

to work at all) you can break the adhesive 
right off by putting a little pressure on a 
corner of the mess with a thin scraper. This 
doesn't work on all adhesives but on some it's 
almost miraculous. It's good, too, for get- 
ting chewing gum off even the most delicate 
fabrics and rugs and parquet floors...it just 
pops off, 


USE THICK GLOVES when handling dry ice, don't 
put it in a metal container (contact with 
metal makes a weird noise), and ventilate well 
so the CO2 can diffuse. I order it 24 hours 
in advance from a cold storage place. 


Julia L. Cauthorn 
San Antonio, Texas 


New Faucet Handles 


N THE HOUSE we are restoring, I have found 
many items broken but stored away. Among 
these was a set of threaded bases for bathtub 
faucet handles--but not enough porcelain spoke 
handles to go around. 
I bought the epoxy ma- 

terial that is mixed 
and kneaded ("plumb- 
er's putty") and fash- 
ioned spokes. When 
they cured, I painted 
them with refrigerator 
enamel touch-up. 


Epoxy spokes on the left 


AFTER MORE THAN three years of daily use, they 
have neither cracked nor yellowed. For very 
little investment, I got a usable and almost- 
matched set of appropriate handles where 
there were misfits before. 
Ruth H, Pierce 
Blessing Historical Fdn. 
Blessing, Texas 


Quick- Dry Patches 


UCH OF THE TIME, joint compound patches or 

tape seams on a plaster wall should be al- 
lowed to dry overnight. But for shallow 
patches and tiny holes, we've used our Master 
Heat Gun to speed the drying. It doesn't take 
long, works fine--and you can get right on 
with your painting or papering. 


Bruce Veeder 
Voorheesville, N.Y. 


Soot Cleaner 


HEN WINTER'S OVER you'll want to clean up 

the hearth and fireplace. Here's an old- 
fashioned formula that will remove trouble- 
some soot and creosote: Make a soft soap by 
adding 1 quart hot water to 1/2 cup yellow 
laundry soap (like Fels Naptha). Heat the 
mixture until the soap has dissolved complete- 
ly. When the mixture has cooled, add 1/2 
pound powdered pumice and 1/2 cup ammonia, and 
mix well. Now brush a thick coating onto the 
soiled areas. Let it remain at least 30 min- 
utes, then scrub it off with a stiff brush 
and warm water. Rinse thoroughly. 


Courtesy of 
Oswego Co. Cooperative Ext. 
Mexico, N.Y. 


Refinishing Soapstone 


HEN I WAS LOOKING for a black slate sink 

like our neighbor's, a fellow showed up 
with what he thought was one. It had been 
sitting in a shed, covered with paint and 
grime, and its bottom was pitted. At first I 
was disappointed to find it was actually soap- 
stone, but we took it for $20, not wanting to 
delay completion of the bathroom any longer. 


ITS BADLY WORN EDGES were easily renewed and 
rebeveled with a sanding block. An orbital 
sander prepped up the stone faces. Black 
epoxy paste was used to fill deep pits and to 
caulk the joints. (Silicone compounds don't 
stick well--they call soapstone "nature's 
Teflon.") We drilled faucet holes in the 
splashboard with a regular hole saw that 
chucks into a portable drill. 


STILL NOT IMPRESSED with its chalky-grey ap- 
pearance, I first rubbed a very small amount 
of vegetable oil into the soapstone. What a 
difference! The veins of color (green, grey, 
and red in the predominantly black sink) came 
out; even the epoxy in the pits looked natural. 
But the oil became tacky after a while, so I 
scoured it with detergent and turned to Glid- 
den's Glid-Tone Clear Finish Oil, following 
their directions for use on wood. It, too, 
brings out depth and color highlights but 
doesn't get tacky. Similar oil products would 
work as well, I'm sure. I love my sink! 


Linda Snow 
Farmington, N.H. 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other oid- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Dumb-Waiters 


asked for information on dumb-waiters. Since the OHJ 

editors had nothing in the files on the subject, we 
asked for help in the November issue. And the members 
listed below came through in heroic fashion. Among the 
data sent in were numerous drawings and specifications 
from turn-of-century manufacturers, and Xerox copies 
from several out-of-print books. Most interesting were 
some 1916 data sheets from the Sedgwick Machine Works. 
It turns out that Sedgwick is still in business, turning 
out essentially the same dumb-waiter (see box). 


I THE PAST YEAR, a number of subscribing members have 


Special Thanks To... 


..the following OHJ members for answering our call for help on 
the subject of dumb-waiters: 


Richard Lucier, Jacksonville, OR 


Arthur Meggett, Architect, Hamilton, NY 

Francis O. Krupka, Historical Architect, Denver, CO 

John Vetrano, Victorian Reproduction Enterprises, 
Minneapolis, MN 

Dale Michels, Parkersburg, WV 

J. R. Stuckey, Manhattan Beach, CA 


WE ALSO RECEIVED product data about the following old 
companies: John W. Kiesling & Son, Brooklyn, N.Y.; The 
Storm Manufacturing Co., Newark, N.J.; and James Mur- 
taugh Co., New York, N.Y. We've been unable to locate 
current information about these companies and assume 
that they are out of business. 


History 


UMB-WAITERS were used primarily for carrying things 

to and from the kitchen, especially in commercial 

establishments and in tall narrow city row houses 
that had many flights of stairs. Dumb-waiters would 
transfer food from a ground-floor kitchen to the formal 
dining room above. They were also used to hoist sup- 
plies from the cellar to the kitchen, to transport 
laundry and supplies throughout the house, and to send 
garbage to the cellar. 


DUMB-WAITERS were in use as early as the beginning of 
the 19th century--and probably earlier.  Loudon's 
"Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture" published in London in 1834 contains 
sketches of what Loudon calls "rising cupboards." These 
operated on the same principle as the devices that came 
to be known later as "dumb-waiters." 


DUMB-WAITER consists of a car enclosed in a shaft 

and suspended by ropes from a pulley, or pulleys 

above, so that it may be raised or lowered by 
means of a hand rope. The car is counterbalanced by 
iron weights. The extra weight of a load in the car is 
offset by friction in the pulleys, or is resisted by 
some sort of locking mechanism or brake. Sedgwick, for 
example, had (and still has) a model they call the 
"Automatic Brake" dumb-waiter. There is a lock in the 
front bearing of the main shaft so that the car is al- 
ways "locked" except when the rope is pulled. 


DUMB-WAITERS or light elevators intended 
for buildings of several storeys 
were usually provided with a 
brake for the hand wheel. A 
check rope is attached to 
the brake lever, which allows 
the operator to regulate 

the speed of the car when 
descending. The counter- 
weight is adjusted so that 
the car will descend when 
the brake is released. The 
drawing at the right shows the band brake mechanism 
(published in 1906) for one of the Sedgwick heavy-duty 
dumb-waiters designed for large buildings. 


Fic. 4. SEDGWICK BAND-BRAKE 
DUMB WAITER MACHINE 


THE CAR IS STEADIED in its movement up and down by 
guide rails that are fixed to the shaft framing. Some- 
times the entire assembly of pulleys, gearing, car, 
ropes, runs, counterweights, etc., were bought as a 
package from the manufacturer and assembled on site. 
The builder could also just buy the hoisting machinery 
and have a local carpenter fashion the car and guide 
rails, and install the ropes. 


Restoration Pointers 


AND-OPERATED dumb-waiters are relatively simple 

mechanisms. Assuming that all of the pulleys are 

still in place, there are two major problems that 
are likely to occur: (1) Ropes stretch and/or break; 
(2) Guide rails get out of alignment. Problems with 
the guide rails can be quite troublesome. The reason 
that the installation specs call for bridging every 30 
in. (see drawing opposite) is to provide a firm anchor- 
age for the guide rails. However, if the house frame 
itself has shifted or settled, then obviously the 
bridging will move, too. In many cases, it should be 
possible to undo and re-align the guide strips. 


FOR MINOR ALIGNMENT PROBLEMS, some cars had a guide ad- 
justment at the top of the car. You may be able to cor- 
rect small problems by adjusting this mechanism. 


IN SOME HOUSES, people who no longer wanted to use the 
dumb-waiter converted it to a small closet by nailing 
the car to the framing. If the pulley machine is still 
in place, it should be possible to re-activate these 
systems by installing new ropes. 


NOTE THAT ALL SYSTEMS use a counterweight to balance 
the car, similar to a double-hung window. In a restored 
system, where some of the components (especially the 
car) have been replaced, you may have to adjust the 
counterweight. At 


THREE SOURCES FOR DUMB-WAITERS 


e SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, Prospect St., P.O. Box 630, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602. Tel. (914) 454-5400. This is the 
oldest company in the dumb-waiter business. It manufactures 
both electric and hand-powered dumb-waiters. Free catalog. 


e VINCENT WHITNEY CO., 1760 Bridgeway, P.O. Box 335, 


Sausalito, CA 94965. Tel. (415) 332-3260. This firm special- 
izes in hand-operated dumb-waiters.  Capacities range from 
5 lb. to 250 lb., with prices from $500 to $1,850. Free bro- 
chure; specify whether for residential or commercial use. 


e FLINCHBAUGH/MURRAY, 390 Eberts Lane, York, PA 
17403. Tel. (717) 854-7720. Sells electrically powered dumb- 
waiters only. Free brochure. 
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(FLOOR FINISHING, cont'd from p.27) 


EARLY METHODS of floor cleaning did not help 
improve floor appearance, either. Well into 
the nineteenth century, softwood floors were 
periodically--even daily--scrubbed with lye 
water. This not only acted as a cleaner, but 
also as a preservative and, over a period of 
time, gave the floors a brown to brown-grey 
matte color. In the 1870's a formula for 
cleaning or scouring boards called for: 


"Lime, 1 part; sand, 3 parts; soft soap, 2 parts. Put 
a little on the boards with a scrubbing brush and rub 
thoroughly. Rinse with clean water and rub dry. This 
will keep the boards of a good color and also will keep 
vermin away." 


A SOURCE from the same 
period recommends the 
following to obtain a 
"beautiful appearance": 


"After washing them very 
nicely with soda and warm 
water and a brush, wash them 
with a very large sponge and 
clean water. Both times ob- 
serve to leave no spot un- 
touched, and clean straight up and down, not crossing 
from board to board, then dry with clean cloths, rubbed 
hard up and down in the same way. 


"The floors should not often be wetted, but very thor- 
oughly when done, and once a week dry-rubbed with hot 
sand and a heavy brush, the right way of the boards. 


"The sides of stairs or passages on which there are 
carpets of floor-cloth should be washed with a sponge 
instead of linen or flannel, and the edges will not be 
soiled. Different sponges should be kept for the above 
two uses, and those and the brushes should be well 
washed when done and kept in a dry place." 


TO THIS TREATMENT was added occasionally a 
rub-down with clay or brick dust. It should 
be obvious that, while the floors may have 
been sanitary, all this did not provide the 
kind of finish we like today. 


HARDWOOD AND PARQUET floors were probably 
spared most of this treatment. Instead, they 
were treated to create the color which was 
fashionable at the time. In the 1920's and 
30's, the style called for light-colored floors 


Sometimes, what is an authentic floor for 
a period house is not the type of floor we'd 
choose to live with today. Few would settle 
for tamped earth in the kitchen. 


and bleaching was common. The dark color of 
walnut was "de rigueur" after World War II. 
Most floors will have previous finish coats 
and an abundance of wax build-up, giving them 
a dirty, lifeless look. 


"Just Like New" 


NLESS THERE IS an overriding concern for 
historical accuracy, you are now confronted 
not necessarily with saving the whole floor, 
but with arriving at something (a) with which 
you can live, and (b) which is compatible from 
an aesthetic point of view with your building 
(and this does not have to mean a slavish copy 
of the old). 
HOW DO you do it? The 
first thing you don't 
do is call in someone 
who will guarantee to 
give you a "like new" 
— floor and who shows up 
— with all sorts of sand- 
— ing machines to take 
2 the floor down to a 
-< nice smooth surface so 
that a nice new finish 
using the latest poly- 
urethane sealant can be applied. While con- 
ditions do indeed sometimes merit sanding, 
this approach ignores the fact that there is 
a world of difference between "an old floor" 
and "a floor made of old wood." Sanding the 
former will make you end up with the latter. 


AN OLD FLOOR depends for its character upon 
the patina it has acquired and the wear it 

has undergone. A floor can be cleaned and 
polished, its splinters removed, holes filled, 
and still retain its character. But power- 
sand some fine old floors--wide-plank especial- 
ly--and you may regret it. Where once you 

had mellow boards, each a little different in 
color and wear from its neighbors, you may end 
up with boards that have an unappealing exact- 
sameness about them. 


IN THE CASE of parquet, which often is a thin 
layer of wood, extensive sanding might leave 
you with no parquet at all. But whatever 
type of floor is at hand, too often machine 
sanding is the only refurbishing option con- 
sidered. Sometimes it is possible to skip 
the whole dusty process. 


THE AUTHOR'S PREFERRED OIL FINISH 


IF YOU PREFER to use an antique-type finish, 
you have to realize that it takes more main- 
tenance. The following is one method for 
obtaining such a finish: 


AFTER CLEANING, if the floor retains some of 
its original patina and sealing, devote your 


attention only to the new boards added dur- 
ing repairs. Coat these with boiled linseed 


oil. 
enough for recoating. 
of year, temperature, and humidity.) Once 
the floor is dry, add another coat. If new 
boards are a different color from the rest 
of the floor, add a small amount of pig- 
ment to the second coat of oil to blend 


This will take about a week to dry 
(This depends on time 
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in the new boards. In adding color, use as 
little as possible. It is better to apply 
the tint two or three times in small quan- 
tities which also allows one to modify the 
color between applications, if necessary, 
rather than to try to save time by smearing 
on a thick layer. 


ONCE THE FLOOR has thoroughly dried, it is 
then lightly waxed to provide a wearing sur- 
face. It will have to be waxed from time 

to time and it will have to be stripped as 
wax build-up occurs. It should not, however, | 
need refinishing or any other treatment un- | 
less it is subjected to damage other 

than that of regular use. 
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ET'S ASSUME you want to keep your old floor 
but want to fix it up. You first have to 
clean it. Start with a good scrubbing with 

soap and water, simply to get rid of the accu- 
mulated grime. Be sure you use a bristle and 
not a wire brush. If some dirt won't come up, 
use a full-strength detergent. (Some of these 
are almost the equivalent of mild paint strip- 
pers.) Do not let water stand on the floor, 
and rinse off all soap, detergent, etc. 


IF THE FLOOR still has remains of varnish and 
paint on it, the next step is to try a water- 
soluble paint remover. It is advisable to try 
this in an inconspicuous spot first to see how 
it works and to develop the proper application 
procedure. This work has to be done in small 
areas at a time. Do not spread a gallon of 
paint remover around on the floor and then try 
to clean. Be sure the clean areas overlap 
each other. [See "Floor Refinishing--A Radi- 
cal Alternative", Aug. 1977 OHJ.] 


AFTER THIS initial cleaning and paint removal, 
allow the floor to dry thoroughly. Then clean 
the floor a second time with a non-caustic 
cleaner. These are manufactured by various 
companies under assorted trade names. As al- 
ways, apply with bristle brushes only to a 
small test area first, and use according to 
label directions. 


Floors With Character 


OU WILL NOTICE, after cleaning the floor, 

that there will be spots and some dis- 

coloration. These are probably water 
stains, or the result of some other agent hav- 
ing penetrated so deeply into the wood that no 
amount of cleaning will remove them. You will 
also find that there are some floorboards 
which have deteriorated or have been so abused 
that they are no longer serviceable. You will 
undoubtedly have to deal with conditions such 
as splintering, nail holes, holes from pipes, 
termites, or excessive wear. If you feel you 
cannot accept certain of these stains and signs 
of age as marks of character, or if they are 
hazardous, the affected boards will have to 
be removed. 


There is a world of difference between 
“an old floor" and “a floor made of old wood." 
Sanding the former will make you end up 
with the latter. 


REMOVAL OF BOARDS is not easy. Most flooring 
is tongue-and-grooved and blind nailed.  Un- 
less great care is used in removing the board, 
damage can be done to adjacent boards. I have 
seen the center of the bad board cut, then 
the two edge pieces freed. [See "Fixing Old 
Floors" in this issue.] When replacing boards, 
match the wood and texture of the existing 
floor, and do remember that early boards were 
not sanded but planed smooth, which gives the 
wood a different surface appearance. 


HEN YOU HAVE the floor repaired and 

clean, you need to decide whether you 

want a modern or antique (traditional) 
finish. Modern finishes are easier to obtain, 
and the polyurethane ones wear well and can be 
put down quickly. Their drawback is that they 
bear no resemblance to old-time finishes. 
Their high reflectivity does not look like 
even the most highly polished and waxed floor. 
An old-time finish gives the wood visual depth 
and warmth. It almost feels as if you can look 
into the wood below the surface. A modern 
finish reflects your gaze, which never pene- 
trates to the wood. 


A modern floor finish is not necessarily 
incompatible with an old house. You have 


to make a clear distinction between aesthetic 
appropriateness and historical accuracy. 


IF YOU OPT for a modern finish, your best bet 
is to get a professional to do the job. Some 
of the materials used are highly volatile. 

If you do the job yourself, read all instruc- 
tions carefully and follow them exactly, and 
above all, have lots of ventilation and no 
open flames. You might also prepare yourself 
for feeling as if you'd had "one too many" if 
you inhale the fumes. A modern floor finish 
is not necessarily aesthetically incompatible 
with an old house. Much will depend on your 
furnishings, color schemes, and of course, 
the use the room gets. You have to make a 
clear distinction between aesthetic appropri- 
ateness and historical accuracy. 


INCIDENTALLY, the greatest harm to floors and 
rugs is done by the grit which we carry on 
our shoes. This acts as an abrasive, wearing 
down the finish no matter which you've chosen. 
If you want to minimize floor maintenance and 
save your carpets, take off your shoes at the 
door and put on felt-soled slippers. An ad- 
ditional bonus: Your house will stay cleaner. 


'D LIKE TO reiterate a couple of fundamental 

points before closing. First and foremost, 

do nothing in haste. Each floor is a sep- 
arate and distinct problem. Don't assume that 
power-sanding is the only way to renew the 
floor. Always experiment in a small and in- 
conspicuous spot (inside a closet is ideal). 
And finally, decide whether you want modern 
convenience or museum accuracy, What is ac- 
ceptable and satisfying in your home is em- 
phatically not what would be appropriate in 
a museum. $ 


DR. FREDERICK HERMAN is an architect 
practicing in Norfolk. He is a partner in 


the firm of Spigel, Herman, Chapman, Ltd., 
and has served as chairman of the Virginia 


Historic Landmarks Commission, Dr. Herman 
has written for THE JOURNAL before, on 
topics from masonry to picket fences. 


Coming: FLOOR FINISHES COMPARED 
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Freshening Stucco 


To The Editors: 


HAVE A PRAIRIE-STYLE house, built in 1905. 


It is stuccoed on the lower part and shingled 


on the upper portion. What can be done to the 
exterior stucco? Can it be restuccoed to give 
sharp features? If so, is it expensive and 
does there come a time when it can't take any 
more layers? Or shall I just wash it? 


George Dietz, MD 
Oak Park, IL 


Answer: 


HE TEXTURE OF STUCCO is in the thin skim 

coat (1/8 in.) that is applied after the 
thicker brown coat (about 5/8 in.) has set. 
Any texture can be tooled into the skim coat 
while it's wet, but once it cures, that's it. 


IT WOULD BE INADVISABLE from a technical stand- 
point to try to apply an additional skim coat 
in order to change the texture. Odds are, 
you'd have adhesion problems and the new coat 
would soon be flaking off. 


IT WOULD BE inadvisable to change the texture 

of the stucco for another reason. The finish 

in the stucco is a major part of the exterior 
appearance of the house. Based on the principle 
"To Thine Own Style Be True", it's best to 

leave such an important feature intact. 


TWO THINGS can be done to freshen the appear- 
ance of stucco: 

(1) It can be cleaned. Start by washing it 
with a mild detergent solution and natural 
bristle scrub brushes. If that doesn't work, 
it can probably be cleaned with a commercial 


brick cleaner (such as that made by ABR Chemical) 


and a low-pressure water wash. 

(2) It can be painted with a masonry paint. 
FOR INFORMATION on repairing stucco, see OHJ 
July ‘79, pg. 73. 


Mold Is Alive 


To The Editors: 


GA" HAVE A 30-YEAR-OLD log house, built in 
a heavily wooded area above an inland 
lake. The house is built on a two-foot-high 
crawlspace. After a particularly damp summer, 
we are plagued with mold in the crawlspace. 
Any suggestions? 


John Dunn 
Pontiac, MI 
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Answer: 


OLD IS ALIVE and thrives in warm, damp, 
cM places. You should take steps to 
decrease the dampness in your crawlspace: 

(1) Lay a vapor barrier on the ground beneath 
your house. Six-mil polyethylene (plastic) 
sheeting, weighted with bricks or stones, is 
readily available and inexpensive. 

(2) Add crawlspace vents to increase air cir- 
culation under the house. You should be able 
to close these vents in winter. 


Stripping A Tub 


To The Editors: 


HE PORCELAIN on the inside of my antique 
claw-foot bathtub is in good condition. 
But the unporcelainized cast iron on the out- 
side needs refinishing. What is the best way 
to remove the paint, and what kind of paint 

should be used to repaint the surface? 


Cheryl Roth 
Fort Wayne, IN 


Answer: 


THE LEAST RISKY paint-removal method would 
be standard chemical remover (methylene 
chloride) and wire brushes. Since you're re- 
painting, it's actually more important that 
you remove all the rust, than all previous 
paint. 


ONCE YOU'VE WIRE-BRUSHED all the rust off, 

prime the iron with a "red" rust-resistant 
primer. Then paint with any finish paint 

that's labelled as appropriate for use on metal. 
For best results on metal in a damp environ- 
ment such as a bathroom, use oil-alkyd based 
paints rather than latex. 


Carpet Strip Holes 7 


BASEBOARD 


Bag 


UR COLONIAL REVIVAL house has oak floors 

that have always had carpet over them. 
Therefore, they should be in good shape for re- 
finishing, except for the holes caused by the 
carpet strip. What would be the simplest 
method to patch them? 


To The Editors: 


Jan Jennings 
Stillwater, OK 
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Answer: 


CN OU CAN FILL small holes with wood putty. 
This hardware-store item comes as a powder 
and is mixed with water just before use. Putty 


can be stained to match the wood. 


THE CARPETING STRIP is usually right along the 
edge of the room, under the baseboard moulding, 
where a shoe moulding would ordinarily be. If 
new shoe moulding is installed after the car- 
peting strips are lifted, the moulding will 
cover the holes. 


e Beetles And Weevils 


To The Editors: 


CWE HAVE DISCOVERED powder-post beetles in 
some of our wood cabinets, and wish to 
get rid of them. Should we use Chlordane or 
penta? 


Jamie Alexander 
Cincinnati, OH 


Answer: 


CHLORDANE IS a highly controlled substance 
these days. Pentachlorophenol is the poison 
in such wood preservative products as Wood-Life. 
Penta should not be used indoors. 


POWDER-POST is a name incorrectly applied to 

a whole group of beetles and weevils (even by 
pest-control people). Actually, there is a 
true powder-post beetle, but it mostly attacks 
new wood. If your pantry cabinets are old, 
you probably have anobiid beetles or weevils. 


FIRST YOU SHOULD determine if the colony is 
still active, or if the evidence you see is 
just an old scar. If you have an active colony, 
call in a professional. Anobiids and weevils 
attack both hardwood and softwood. 


Hardwood Source 


To The Editors: 


AN YOU HELP ME locate a source for exotic 

hardwoods--such as ebony, rosewood or black 
walnut? I have had trouble finding a supplier 
for these woods in my area. 


Peter Maneck 
Cary, IL 


Answer: 


CF INE WOODWORKING magazine published a list 
of hardwood sources by state, in their 
January/February '80 issue. Their back issues 
cost $2.50, and may be ordered from The Taunton 
Press, 52 Church Hill Rd., Box 355B6, Newtown, 
CT 06470. 


Dirty Bathroom Tiles 
To The Editors: 


OW CAN WE CLEAN the little white hexagonal 

tiles on our bathroom floor? We'd like to 
get the existing floor clean, without replacing 
the tiles. 


Sheila & Randy Thunfors 
W. Stockbridge, MA 


Answer: 


HE ADVANTAGE--and disadvantage--of those 
old-fashioned tiles is that they are not 
glazed. This makes them non-slippery even when 
wet, but it also allows them to pick up stains. 
A good hands-and-knees scrubbing with detergent 

and household bleach mixed in hot water will 
improve the color of the tiles. JOURNAL edit- 
ors have had success bleaching dingy tiles by 
just letting a strong solution of bleach and 
hot water sit on the floor for an hour. 


DIRTY OR DETERIORATED grout between the 
tiles contributes to a dingy appearance. 
grout can be brightened by washing with muriat- 
ic acid (from the hardware store). Or, you 
may want to have the floor regrouted. 


little 
The 


Beeswax 
To The Editors: 


Gy?" RECENTLY published a formula for an old- 
fashioned furniture wax (OHJ Nov. 1980, pg. 
175) based on beeswax. Where does one get 
beeswax these days? 


Eleanor Hamilton 
Trenton, NJ 


Answer: 


GV oU CAN GET finishing-grade beeswax from 
Behlen Bros., Rt. 30 N., Amsterdam, NY 
12010. (518) 843-1380. Cost is about $6 per 
pound; call for latest prices before ordering. 


THE BEE SUPPLY Co. sells beeswax straight from 
the source. It has already been somewhat puri- 
fied, but can be further purified by melting 
down. Cost is $4 per pound, plus shipping. 
Supply is limited. Write 60 Breakneck Hill Rd., 
Southboro, MA 01772. (617) 485-8112. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with 
(We prefer black & white 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


ictures or drawings, if possible. 
otographs.) We cannot promise 
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Fixing Old Floors 


Construction Types & Sub-Floor Repairs 


By Patricia Poore 


LAST MONTH we looked under the floor—at joists, girders 

and posts—for problems that cause sagging, sloping and creaking. 
That discussion is continued on p. 50 in this issue, with direc- 
tions for installing jack posts. 


NDER THE FINISHED FLOORING you can see, 
IES is probably a rough sub-floor span- 

ning the joists and supporting the load. 
Not every floor is made up of a sub-floor and 
a finish-floor, though. In early American 
construction, a single layer of heavy boards 
was laid perpendicular to the joists. These 
boards were left rough underneath, but planed 
smooth on top. By the early nineteenth cen- 


tury, builders would lay a sub-floor of rough 
boards, with a thinner finish-floor put down 
at right angles (90°) to the sub-floor, and 
so parallel to the joists. 


SOMETIME AROUND 1920, diagonal (45?) sub- 
flooring was introduced, making it possible 
for the finish-floor to be laid either per- 
pendicular or parallel to the joists. 


Wir hi 


THICK PLANKS of pine and other softwoods con- 
tinued to be used as flooring long after 1800, 
of course, and there were other anachronisms. 
Even if your house was built in the mid- 
Victorian period, for instance, you might find 


only sub-flooring laid in some rooms. This is 
because popular wall-to-wall carpeting was 
occasionally put down right over the sub-floor. 
Attempts to refinish rough sub-flooring as a 
finish-floor are usually unsuccessful, by the 
way. Save your socks from splinters and, in- 
stead, put down a covering of hardwood, par- 
quet, carpeting, or a modern material. 


IN A LATE 19th century house, you might even 
find a floor with softwood in the middle, and 
finished hardwood around the edges. This gen- 
erally means the center of the room was in- 
tended to be covered by a large carpet--and 
the original owner was economizing on expen- 
sive hardwood. 


Sub-Floor Repairs 


UB-FLOORS don't often need major repairs. 
Nevertheless, if this part of the under- 
structure has gotten very dry or very wet 


over the years, it may need attention. If the 


floors in your house were constructed with a 
rough sub-floor under the finish-floor, you'll 
have to be sure this sub-floor is sound before 
getting around to visible repairs on top of 
the floor. 


BLOCK | 
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IF THE SUB-FLOOR has dried and shrunk, it may 
not be resting on the supporting joists and'so 
will creak when weight is applied at that 


point. If there is a space between a joist 
and a sub-flooring plank, drive a wedge be- 
tween them; this tightening will silence 
squeaks. If much of the floor creaks, brace 
the sub-floor by nailing a length of 2 x 6 or 
2x 4 to the sides of the joists, up tight 
against the sub-flooring boards. 


EXCESSIVE WATER, especially around toilets, 
bathtubs, and the kitchen sink, may have rot- 
ted the sub-flooring. Look for symptoms in 
the finish floor: Buckling of the surface, 
discoloration of wood, a spongy texture under- 
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When the floor is over an unfinished 
basement, you can inspect the sub-floor from 


foot. 


underneath. Look for water stains, dampness, 
and existing rot in both the sub-floor and in 
nearby joists. 


INISH-FLOORING and the baseboard will have 
F: be carefully removed before you can re- 

place the sub-floor. Taking up the finish 
boards--if you plan to save and re-lay them-- 
is not easy. Rusty nails can't be removed or 
pulled through; dry aged hardwood may split. 
When lifting softwood boards, it may help to 
snip off all the nail heads when possible, be- 
fore attempting to pry up the boards, And 
when boards are tongue-and-grooved, the first 
board you remove will have to be sacrificed, 
as you'll have to cut across it to free it from 
its neighbors. (More on removing floorboards 
in Part 3 of this series.) 


WHEN REPLACING limited sections of sub-floor, 


try to get the same thickness as the old boards. 


New boards may have to be ripped to appropri- 
ate thickness, because lumber dimensions have 
changed over the years. Or you can use wood 
shims, nailed to the tops of the joists, to 
bring under-sized boards up to the level of 
the existing floor, 


CUT DAMAGED sub-floor 
boards off near a 

joist. This way, you 
can attach a piece of 
2 x 4 to the edge of 
the joist to act as a 
support for the end of | 2x4 
the spliced-in board. 


IF YOU WILL BE laying a whole new sub-floor, 
or major sections of one, use plywood. Use of 
plywood for sub-flooring is standard in new 
construction, for good reason. Plywood is 
strong and dimensionally stable, it is squeak- 
resistant, and its use saves labor. Use l-in. 
thick construction-grade plywood sheathing. 

A layer of building paper should always be put 


down between the sub-floor and the finish floor. 


a problem depending on what kind of floor 

you have. Thick planks of mellow heart 
pine in an 1820 house should not be covered 
over with linoleum or carpeting, nor should 
they be refinished as you might refinish a 
1920 strip-oak floor. On the other hand, some 
early plank floors are today in unsalvageable 
condition, stained and splintered, with impos- 
sibly large cracks between boards. Too, a 
single layer of boards may be the sub-flooring, 
left when an early carpeted, linoleum, or hard- 
wood floor was removed. As previously men- 
tioned, rough sub-flooring rarely makes a suit- 
able top layer. 


Ms LAYER of flooring can be an asset or 


IF YOU HAVE a single layer of flooring, you 
might decide to cover it with a resilient cov- 
ering (linoleum, asphalt tile), carpeting, or 
ceramic tiles. This will require that you 
first put down an additional underlayment of 
5/8-in. plywood, or 3/8-in. hardboard, before 
installing the finish-floor material. Rough 
spots, low spots, and cracks will show through 
and eventually damage resilient coverings and 
carpeting. A single layer of boards is apt to 
"give" a little, so cemented or grouted cover- 
ings will soon work loose. 


FIRST, BE SURE that the existing sub-floor is 
sound--not cracked or rotted. Walk over it, 
and wherever it squeaks or deflects under your 
weight, drive extra flooring nails through to 
the joists. Plane down high spots, and shim 
low spots with thin pieces of wood or several 
layers of building paper. Then nail the ply- 
wood or hardboard over that, countersinking 
every nail head. Now the final finish layer 
can be put down. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS, if at all possible, should be 
repaired and finished naturally...not painted 
or covered over with carpeting. A hardwood 
floor is a valuable asset, as the cost of re- 
pairs and replacement boards will attest, and 
well worth your investment of time and/or 
money to restore. In Part 3, we'll cover vis- 
ible repairs to the finish-floor, which is the 
final step before surface refinishing. d 


Floorboard Joints 


(1) BUTT JOINT. Simple butt joints make it 
easy to take up damaged boards without dis- 
turbing adjacent ones, Such floors are like- 
ly to have developed wide spaces between the 
boards. To prevent drafts coming up, many 
builders laid a thin slip of wood (1/8 in. 
thick by 4 in. wide) under each joint. 


(2) SHIPLAP. Still a simple joint, this one 


was used in early construction. 


(3) SPLINE. This is a rare type of joint for 
flooring. It was used in high-quality con- 
struction from the early 18th century until 
tongue-and-groove flooring took over. 


(4) TONGUE-AND-GROOVE. This is a later meth- 
od of joinery, very common and still in use 
today. It provides a strong joint between 
boards, and allows each board to be blind- 
nailed through its tongue, 
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Using Jack Posts 


HEN THE FLOOR over a base- 
ment or crawlspace sags, the 
trouble is often caused by weak- 
ened joists, or by improperly 
located girders or support posts. 
Original construction is not always 
to blame: Sagging might be from extra- 
heavy loads (piano, cast-iron stove), 
or from poorly planned additions or al- 
terations which weakened support. 


IF THERE IS any doubt about the un- 
derlying cause of the sag, an archi- 
tect or structural engineer should 
be consulted, (Be sure the problem 
isn't related to current insect ac- 
tivity, ongoing rot conditions, or 
inadequate foundation footings.) If 
the sag is a result of inadequate 
support, and if the condition has 
stabilized or been arrested, you can 
install one or more metal jack posts 
under the floor to correct the sag. 


AN ADJUSTABLE jack post consists of 
two telescoping steel tubes. A 
cross pin (or pins) is inserted to 
hold the post at the required 
height. On top of the post is an 
adjustable screw jack that exerts 
pressure against the beam or joist 
it contacts, working much like an 

í automobile jack. With steel top 
and bottom plates, jack posts cost 

`? under $25 each at lumberyards and 
major hardware stores. 


T FIND THE SAG, and determine placement of the 
new,jack posts, look at the under-floor struc- 
ture. The low point may be clearly visible, but 
` you cam also check the underside of the sagging 
joist or girder with a spirit level. Or, stretch 
> a strifig tightly across the floor of the room 
` 4-above and e the distance from the string to 
_ + thé lowest point of the sag. 


~ ,OCCASIORALLY one post, strategically placed under 

. «the sag's mid-point, will suffice. Much of the 
time, though, you'll need two posts and a piece of 

...Deavy timber as a brace for all the joists under 
the sagging area. (You can use two 2 x 10's bolt- 
ed together as a girder.) 


AS YOU BEGIN to jack up the sagging floor, the 
post will exert as much downward pressure as it 
exerts upward, so it is important that the post 
rest on a solid foundation. If the basement floor 
is at least 4 inches thick and not cracked or 
crumbling, it will probably support the weight. 
Otherwise you'll need to pour a footing for the 
post to bear on. Break a hole in the cellar floor, 
2 ft. square and 12 in. deep. You can mix up your 
own concrete from 1 part Portland cement, 2 parts 
coarse sand, and 4 parts gravel. (If you buy dry 
ready-mix concrete, get gravel mix.) Let the new 
footing cure for a week before installing a post 
on top of it. 
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IRST POSITION the base plate. (Use lead expansion 

anchors to attach the base plate to the concrete, 
or follow directions that come with the post.) Set 
up the steel tubes, raise the post to the approxi- 
mate height, and insert the pin or pins in the prop- 
er holes to lock the post in the raised position. 
Follow instructions for attaching the adjustable 
screw jack on top. Be sure the screw jack is fully 
lowered with the top plate almost touching the beam 
against which it will press. 


SLOWLY RAISE the adjusting screw only until the top 
plate is in firm contact with the timber. Now check 
to see that the post is perfectly plunb, or vertical. 
Give the screw one more HALF-turn, then STOP. That's 
enough pressure for now. 


THREE OR FOUR DAYS later, give it another 1/4 turn. 
You must proceed very gradually because this tremen- 
dous pressure could damage other areas of the house, 
Continue turning the screw no more than 1/4 turn 
every three or four days, until the floor is level. 
Faster jacking could cause cracking of plaster walls, 
damage to other structural beams, and even rupturing 
of masonry or plumbing. Each time the jack is ele- 
vated, the house must have time to slowly settle. 


(Er STEEL jack post can be used merely as a jack, 
later to be replaced by a wood post. It can also 
be left in place permanently. (Some municipalities 
will require that you weld the screw jack in posi- 
tion, or that you box it in.) If you intend to re- 
place the jack post with a wood post or metal lally 
column, jack the floor a bit off mid-point of the 
sag to allow for proper placement of the permanent 
post. Use hardwood shims to bring the permanent 
post to the precise level of the jack post(s). 


REMEMBER: Metal jack posts can't be the answer to 
every sagging, sloping floor problem. When the 
cause is not adequately understood, you risk lifti 
the whole floor--sag and all--upwards and right oft 
the sill. Always correct structural problems first 
...and sometimes jack posts will be part of the over- 
all solution. 


| FLOOR SLAB 
E. bi 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Corner Beads 


LE BEAD is a round- 


ed wooden rod, notched 

to go on the outside 
corner of a plaster wall. 
It is useful as well as 
decorative. It can also 
protect wallpaper by keep- 
ing it from tearing at the 
edges. Corner beads were 
commonly found in turn-of- 
the-century houses, but 
were often removed later on. 


CRAWFORD'S CONCEPTS stocks 
corner beads in unfinished 
pine so that they can be 
stained or painted to match 
existing trim. They mea- 
sure 47-5/8 in. x 1-5/8 in. 
and are notched at 45°, 
Price ranges from $9.50 for 
a single bead to $8.00 each 
for a lot of 12. Write or call 
Crawford's Concepts, 
Dept. OHJ, Waukesha, WI 53186. 
(414) 542-0134. 


House Plans 


D BUNKER is a builder and 
E: brother Ron is a de- 

signer. After working on 
old houses for about 6 years, 
they started designing plans 
for Victorian houses that 
can be made with new materi- 
als, and cost about the same 
as a regular new house. 


Old-House 
Journal 


69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 11217 


Postmaster: Address Correction Requested 


301 McCall, 


IN ADDITION to their 10 stan- 
dard plans, the Bunkers do cus- 
tom designs. For example, they 
designed a house for a doctor 
in Crested Butte, CO, that fits 
into the existing neighborhood. 
The new house is in keeping 
with the 1860's neighborhood's 
character. 


YOU CAN GET their brochure and 
price list for $4.00 from Vic- 


torian Home Plans, Box 53, Dept. 


OHJ, Hygiene, CO 80533. 
772-3882. 


(303) 


Lightning Rods 

E'RE OFTEN ASKED where to 

buy old-fashioned lightning 

rods--the kind with gleam- 
ing copper, and glass balls. 
Victorian Reproduction Enter - 
prises sells rods that are both 
decorative and functional. 


THESE RODS are designed to be 
grounded, but anyone planning 
to use one as a lightning pro- 
tection system will be asked to 
supply a detailed roof-line 
drawing with measurements. Dec- 
orative parts--which are also 
sold separately--include wind- 
vanes, star ornaments, and dur- 
able plain and colored glass 
balls. 


THE COMPLETE SYSTEM for a 3- 
storey house runs between $500. 
and $1000. This company offers 
a catalog for $5., refundable 
on first purchase: Victorian 
Reproduction Enterprises, 1601 


Park Ave. So., Dept. OHJ, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55404. (612) 338- 
3636. 


| unknown Wright houses are 


|bitions across the country 


> 


Wright Enthusiasts 


HE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 

Newsletter is just one 

of the advantages of 
joining the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Association. (Dues 
| are $20.00 per year). The 
| quarterly newsletter is | 
written for laymen as well 
as architects and scholars, 
and covers construction 
details, discussions of 
style and news of meetings 
and events. 


EACH ISSUE features an 
elevation drawn to the 
same scale as every other 
elevation printed. This 
provides readers a unique 
opportunity to compare the 
relative sizes of Wright's 
buildings. Previously 


described and discussed. 
There are interviews of 
Wright's clients and their 
families. 


UPCOMING LECTURES and exhi- 
are announced., New books 


are reviewed and members 
have the chance to order new 


and old books at a discount. 
The issues are usually about 
20 pages long. Back issues 

are also available. 


Frank Lloyd Wright Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 2100, Oak 
Park, IL 60303. (312) 383- 
1310. 


—— 
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By John G. Waite 


Y FAR the most common use of tin in 

B building is as a protective coating on 
iron or mild steel plates, The plates 

are called "tinplate" or "bright tin" if 
the coating is pure tin, and "terneplate" 
or "leaded tin" if it is a mixture of lead 
(75-90$) and tin (10-25$). Both types are 
commonly called "tinplate" or just "tin. 
Tinplate and terneplate were most often 
used in sheets 10 inches by 14 inches or 
in multiples thereof (14 x 20, 20 x 28, 
etc.) for roofing and wall cladding. 


PURE TIN is soft, ductile, malleable, blu- 
ish-white in color, nonmagnetic, and fairly 
resistant to corrosion. 


Causes Of Deterioration 


HEN PURE TIN is heated at low temper- 
WW soe: for long periods of time, it 

deteriorates by disintegrating and 
crumbling to a nonmetallic gray powder. 
Called "tin pest" or "tin plague," this 
kind of deterioration is usually not a 
problem with tinplate sheets used for ar- 
chitectural purposes. 


TIN BY ITSELF is mechanically weak 
and is, therefore, used for coat- 
ing stronger base materials. The 
tin and terne platings on iron 
sheets are stable coatings that 
resist corrosion by oxygen, 
moisture, sulfur dioxide, 

and hydrogen sulfide. 


WHEN EXPOSED to the at- 
mosphere, tin readily 
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Wood Stair Construction.........-+. 
Turn-of-Century Chintz...... 
Products For The Italianate....... 


APRIL....All About Exterior Painting 


Tinplate & Terneplate Roofing 


Preservation And Repair 


develops a thin film of stannic oxide, which 
helps resist corrosion. Although pure tin 
is mildly corroded by exposure to acids, 
marine atmospheres, and certain alkalis, 
tinplate roofing is generally very durable 
as long as the tin or terne coating main- 
tains its integrity. Once the plating has 
been broken and the iron or steel is exposed 
to oxygen, the deterioration begins and is 
accelerated by the galvanic action between 
the tin and the iron. (The tin then acts 

as a cathode to the iron, which increases 
the corrosion of the iron at the break in 
the tin coating.) 


TIN AND TERNPLATE roofing and flashing will 
deteriorate when in contact with copper-- 
in gutters, for instance. Also, they can 
be corroded by asphaltic and bituminous 
roofing compounds and building papers, as 
well as by paints containing acids, bitumen, 
asphalt, or aluminum. Tinplate roofing can 
corrode on the underside from water vapor 
condensation if the tin is not protected by 
a coating of paint and/or a nonacidic vapor 
barrier. 


Methods Of Repair 


ECHNIQUES FOR REPAIR range from small 

localized patches to wholesale mate- 

rial replacement. If a joint in the 
tinplate roofing opens up, 
or a nail head pops up and 
punctures the tinplate, it 
should be repaired by clean- 
ing and resoldering using 


(cont'd on p. 68) 


Speaking Of Pigeons - 


This isn’t about how to poison pigeons, 
but rather how pigeons may poison you. 
First, a letter about the unaesthetic 
problem of bird droppings... 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Y PROBLEM IS PIGEONS. Not simply pigeons walking 

on an overhang or defacing a window ledge with 
their residue but pigeons roosting in my attic. The 
soffits on my old house have gone to disrepair and in- 
numerable large openings allow pigeons access to the 
attic. It will be some time before repairs are made. 
Meanwhile I must find some method of controlling my un- 
welcome guests. I have tried capturing them and even 
shooting them with BBs to discourage them--all to no 
avail. 


AS IS THE CASE with all house problems I encounter, my 
first resort was to the OHJ. In the April 1975 issue 

I found reference to two products:  "Roost-No-More" and 
"No-Pidge." I wrote to Middle States Oil seeking to 
find a source for their "No-Pidge." My letter was re- 
turned stamped "addressee unknown." Please tell me 
where I can get these or similar repellants. 


R. Paul Smith 
The Mayer Hirsch House 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


HEMICAL BIRD REPELLANTS have really let us 

down. As Mr. Smith discovered, they are 
not readily available; what's more, they're in- 
effective after one season and leave stubborn, 
ugly stains on the building. The firm that 
produced "Roost-No-More" sold the formula to 
a major Chicago-area company who won't sell to 
individuals, leading us to believe that the 
stuff has a controlled toxin in it. These 
chemical preparations do work on application 
(therefore the happy letters from subscribers 
in 1975), but after a year they've lost poten- 
cy. Not because they wear off the building, 
however...quite the contrary. They are greasy 
and tenacious and continue to pick up air-borne 
particles, pollution, dirt, and grime. 


OLD STAND-BY SOLUTIONS include (1) putting 
wire mesh or screening over the usual roosts 
in cornices etc. (sometimes sloppy-looking), 
and (2) driving spikes into a piece of wood 
which is placed where the pigeons stand (be 
sure to anchor it!). I've heard apparently 
serious people say that rubber snakes and 
dummy owls discourage birds--we haven't tried 
it yet. On my block there seems to be a no- 
tion that hanging plastic cups on string from 
the cornice will keep pigeons away. I don't 
think it's working. Nothing scares a Brook- 
lyn-born pigeon. 


ELECTRONIC BIRD REPELLERS have the best chance 
of working without leaving a mess. These may 
be worth considering for large houses and pub- 
lic buildings with big pigeon problems. HAS 

ANYONE BEEN SUCCESSFUL GETTING RID OF PIGEONS? 


MUCH MORE DISTURBING than the residue on the 
window ledge is the fact that the creatures 
have been inhabiting Mr. Smith's attic. Please 
see the report in the box at right. 


--Patricia Poore 
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Pigeon Poisoning 


The following is from a fact sheet issued 
by the Center for Disease Control and 
the Heritage Conservation and Recrea- 
tion Service. 


Pees EXCREMENT in old buildings can act as a me- 
dium for the development of the pathogenic fungi 
which cause cryptococcosis or histoplasmosis, both po- 
tentially fatal diseases of the lungs and central nervous sys- 
tem. These diseases can be latent with symptoms develop- 
ing years after contact. Symptoms of the respiratory 
diseases are flu-like, such as low-grade fever, mild cough, 
and possible expectoration of sputum. Symptoms of the 
disease attacking the nervous system (cryptococcal menin- 
gitis) include sudden excruciating headaches, vomiting and 
dizziness. Persons with a history of lung problems, dia- 
betes, or other underlying diseases, or who are undergoing 
steroid therapy, may be more susceptible. If you have al- 
ready entered a building containing significant accumula- 
tions of excrement, have your physician test you for these 
two diseases. They can be treated successfully if diagnosed 
at an early stage. 


BECAUSE THE ORGANISMS that cause the diseases are 
air-borne, coveralls or other protective clothing and foot- 
wear which are either disposable or can be decontaminated 
separately should be worn when entering buildings con- 
taining accumulations of pigeon or other bird excrement. 
A breathing mask that can screen out particles one micron 
or greater should be used, and should be the last item re- 
moved after exit from the building. 


ALTHOUGH THE DISEASES are not always present in ac- 
cumulated excrement, health officials should conduct tests. 
For advice on having samples tested, contact your local 
health department. If your doctor or local health officials 
have questions, they may contact Robert K. Weeks at the 
Center for Disease Control, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30333. Telephone (404) 329-3547. 
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HE? Restoration Basics 
Part 3 


PA=] N PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS, we have em- 

Ka Kail phasized the importance of creating an 
KE GI over-all plan before plunging into the 
mJ rehabilitation of an old building. And 
the first step in developing a plan is a thor- 
ough investigation of the physical condition of 
the structure. No sense in planning how to 
restore the beautiful plaster cornice in the 


front parlor if the chimney is about to come 
crashing down through the roof. 


THE SERVICES OF a building inspector or archi- 
tect/engineer can be invaluable at this stage. 
But a professional inspection should not be 
used as a substitute for a detailed evaluation 
by the owner. Going over the building inch by 
inch gives you a true understanding of what 
may be in an inspector's report. Viewing 

up close a rotted cornice that is caused by a 
failed gutter gives you a clear sense of the 
"what" and "how" that is going on with your 
building. And it gives you a sense of urgency 
about fixing the problems. 


LAST MONTH we looked at the most important 
element of a building: The roof. In this ar- 
ticle, we'll evaluate other exterior compo- 
nents in order to: (1) Pinpoint problems that 
require immediate repair; (2) Generate infor- 
mation for the over-all restoration program. 


Start At The Top 


| ATER DAMAGE in old buildings usually be- 
] gins at the top. So that's where your 

exterior investigation should begin. 

The elements at the top of a building 
hardest to reach--and therefore are 

likely to be neglected. Thus, they are likely 

to be in the worst condition. 


CHIMNEYS should be inspected for unused flues 
that should be capped. (The simplest cap is 
a slab of slate cemented in position.) This 
will prevent needless moisture penetration of 
the chimney masonry. Normally, the loss of 
interior ventilation that results is of no 
consequence. 


OTHER CHIMNEY PROBLEMS: (1) Crumbled bricks 
that need replacing; (2) Mortar that needs re- 
pointing; (3) Broken flashing; (4) Dangerous 
tilting. This last condition may require 
taking the chimney down to the roofline and 
rebuilding it (see box). 


AFTER THE CHIMNEY, check the cornice and other 
woodwork at the top of the house. Peeling 


Siding * Trim * Foundations * Porches 


Evaluating The Exterior 


By Clem Labine 


paint is the first tip-off to moisture pene- 
tration and incipient rot. Other clues: (1) 
Rusting nail heads; (2) Brownish or bluish 
stains; (3) Raised nail heads resulting from 
expansion and contraction of wood. If the 
paint film is intact, but you suspect rot 
underneath, probe the wood with an icepick or 
the blade of a pen knife. If the wood is soft 
and spongy, rot fungi are at work. 


LE HE SOFFIT is the 
ES Kë flat board that 

Wy encloses the space 

8) under the cornice. 
The soffit is quite prone 
to decay because of 
water leaking in from 
faulty gutters, worn 
roofing and the like. 
Besides eliminating the 
source of water, if a 
soffit shows signs of 
past water damage, it 
would be a good idea to 
install soffit vents. These permit air to cir- 
culate through the cornice and carry off mois- 
ture that has leaked in. Vents can be as sim- 


E 


. 

The Leaning ETT 
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Chimney EIS 
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ELE 
MANY PEOPLE assume that chimneys lean as a result of wind 
pressure. But, as in most things, the reason is more complicated 
than that. It is true that chimneys usually lean away from the 
direction of the prevailing wind. But the reason is not wind 


pressure. 


TILTING CHIMNEYS result from the reaction of SO2 with 
lime mortar. The SO? usually comes from the combustion of 
sulfur-containing fuels; the resulting SO2 seeps through unlined 
flues to react with the mortar. SO2 is also present in the atmos- 
phere in areas with heavy air pollution. The reaction is accel- 
erated by the presence of moisture...and that is why the side 
of the chimney that receives wind-driven rain reacts differently 
from the side that stays dryer. (SOQ is sulfur dioxide.) 


IN THIS REACTION, calcium carbonate (CaCO3) in the lime 
mortar is converted to calcium sulfate (CaSO4). However, cal- 
cium sulfate occupies a greater volume than does calcium car- 
bonate. So the mortar joints on the side of the prevailing wind 
gradually become THICKER than the joints on the sheltered 
side. To relieve the stresses set up by this uneven expansion, 
the chimney starts to lean over...the short side of the chimney 
becoming concave. 
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Icicles provide dramatic evidence that 
water is leaking into the cornice of 
this old house. Gutter repair or re- 
building, as well as cornice repair, 
will be required. 


ple as l-in., holes drilled every 2 ft. or so 
and covered with painted aluminum screening to 
keep out insects and birds. 


ALSO CHECK for wooden elements that should be 
re-nailed and caulked., One hint for caulking: 
Visualize a sheet of water starting at the cor- 
nice and running down the side of your build- 
ing. Every place where there's a crack or 
joint that would allow water to seep in is a 
place that should be caulked. 


Decay Of Wooden Elements 
FREU ESIDES THE EAVES AND CORNICE, wooden 


By ey trim and ornament are particularly vul- 
y Ma nerable to decay. That's because the 

e way that ornament is fabricated often 
leaves the end-grain exposed to the weather. 
As soon as the paint film (if there is one) 
breaks down, the wood absorbs 

water through the end-grain. 


And when wood absorbs water, Exposed 
conditions are ripe for rot End grain 
to begin. 


BESIDES WOODEN ORNAMENT, 
other areas where end-grain 
is vulnerable to rot attack 
include: Window sills, joints i 
between clapboards and corner- i 
boards, ends of porch decking, 
bottoms of columns, junctions 
between masonry and wood, and 
framing around doors and win- 
dows. 


BEFORE REPAIRING wood decay, 
make sure that the CAUSE of 
moisture penetration has been 
corrected. For example, many 
old houses with box gutters 
had leaders and downspouts 
concealed within the porch columns--or even 
within the walls of the house itself. This is 


@ = Potential water traps. 
Look for rot to start 
in these areas, 


Wooden architectural ornament often 
does not shed water properly. In the 
gable decoration above, the seams be- 
tween wood beams and plaster are likely 
to trap water unless caulked. 


a disastrous design, because the leaders will 
eventually leak--and dump water inside the 
structure. This situation requires a change in 
the way runoff water is handled, in addition to 
merely repairing the water damage. 


ONCE THE SOURCE of moisture has been dealt with, 
you can plan the wood repair. For minor damage, 
scraping and repainting may be all that's re- 
quired...perhaps with caulk or linseed oil 

putty to fill in small holes and cracks. Other 
minor damage can be handled with epoxy consoli- 
dants and patching compounds. These materials 
are expensive--and somewhat toxic--so their use 
is usually limited to hard-to-reproduce orna- 
mental details. For more severe damage, the 
best solution is to cut out the damaged mate- 
rial and replace with new wood. Whenever pos- 
sible, use pressure-treated wood and prime on 

all sides BEFORE installation. 


AREAS SUBJECT to decay can also be flooded with 
wood preservative before repainting. The wood 
preservative helps repel water and thus retards 
decay. The most popular brands of wood pre- 
servative contain pentachlorophenol ("penta"). 
While very effective in retarding rot, there 

is growing evidence that the toxicity hazards 
associated with penta make it more trouble than 
it's worth. If you are going to use a wood 
preservative, then use a brand--such as Cupri- 
nol--that doesn't contain penta. Proper de- 
sign and maintenance techniques can eliminate 
the need for wood preservatives altogether. 


=| UST AS PROJECTIONS through the roof are 
I| likely sources of leaks, so attachments 
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a and openings in the walls are subject 

to leaks and decay. Because of the 

way framing around doors and windows is con- 
structed, you are likely to have seams that 
permit water to reach the end-grain of wooden 
components. Small balconies and roofs over 

bay windows should be carefully inspected. 
Window sills, bottoms of posts and columns, and 
ends of railings are likely decay locations. 
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BESIDES CAULKING joints in wooden framing, 

make sure that the elements are shedding water 
properly. For example, window and door framing 
is normally protected by flashing or a drip 
cap. Old window sills may now be incorrect- 
ly pitched because of settlement, and may hold 
rather than shed water. 


Porches 


3 ORCHES MADE OF 

aM wood are a major 
maintenance chal- 
lenge--which is 

why so many have either 
fallen off or been removed 
in years past.  Porches, 
however, add a lot of charm 
and character to a house 
and deserve to be repaired 
or restored if time and 
budget permit. 


WOODEN PORCHES are partic- 
ularly decay-prone because 
(1) There are many horizon- 
tal surfaces to trap water; 
(2) Wood is near (or in 

direct contact with) 
the damp ground; (3) 
There is a lot of 
end-grain that is 
exposed. c 


A PORCH earmarked 
for restoration 
has to be examin- 
ed carefully to 
see whether it 
would be better to repair it or rebuild it from 
scratch. The decision is governed by the anount 
of damage and the skills and budget available 

to you. 


EVEN IF YOU OPT to rebuild, however, you should 
try to recycle the original trim elements, dup- 
licating missing pieces as necessary. Recycling 
the trim ensures that the original character is 
retained. If you are rebuilding everything-- 
including the trim--there's a great temptation 
to take short-cuts and over-simplify. If, on 
the other hand, you are creating new pieces to 
match missing elements,.you'll take pains to 

see that the new matches the old. 


WHEN INSPECTING A PORCH, be sure to check: 


è Foundation and sub-structure. Posts, under- 
framing and connections where the porch joins 
the house are likely to rot--especially if 
there isn't adequate ventilation under the 
porch. 


e Decking. Floorboards have exposed end-grain 
and tend to rot from the end in. Pitch of the 
porch floor may have changed due to settlement 
so that puddles of water form on the deck. 


e Steps. Wooden steps in contact with the 
ground are invariably the first element to dis- 
integrate.  Treads that aren't properly pitched 
to shed water won't last long either. 


PORCHES should also be closely inspected for 
termites, carpenter ants and other wood-destroy- 


ing insects. Look for telltale termite mud 
tunnels running up piers, foundation, etc., OT 
the little piles of sawdust that are the hall- 
mark of carpenter ants. 


Foundations 


À show up in the form of cracks and/or wall 
NK misalignments that create poorly fitting 
— doors and windows. 

Minor cracking is to be 
expected in an old house, 
and signs of sagging are 
not necessarily great 
cause for alarm--espe- 
cially if walls are plumb. 
Cracks that go straight 
through masonry units 
(brick or stone) rather 
than along mortar joints 
can be a source for 
greater concern. At this 
point, you had best consult a structural engi- 
neer. (There will be more on how to read 
cracks in an upcoming issue of OHJ.) 


Mi Ee PROBLEMS with the foundation usually 
yj 


Cause for concern: 
Crack straight through 
masonry units. 


AT THE VERY LEAST, cracks in the foundation 
should be repointed to prevent penetration of 
water and insects. Crumbled bricks should be 
replaced; crumbling mortar should be repointed. 
Any wood should be at least a foot above the 
ground, Beware of vegetation too close to the 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


YOU OFTEN have to make emergency repairs, such as patching 
a roof, boarding up doorways, or placing plastic tarps over 
broken windows. When making temporary repairs, observe 
these guidelines: 


|. The temporary work should be reversible so that it won't mar 
later, permanent restoration. 


2. Any material taken off the building at this point should be 
saved. What seems like a worthless scrap now might be desper- 
ately needed later to serve as a model for replacements. 


3. Take photographs before doing any work. Not only can this 
aid in later restoration; the photos will provide a gratifying 
record of what you have accomplished. 


house. Lush greenery next to wooden siding can 
prevent the wood from drying out after a storm. 


EXAMINE CLOSELY what happens to rain water that 
runs off the building. The ground should slope 
away from the structure. Splashblocks at the 
base of the downspouts prevent soil erosion and 
help divert water ch? from the foundation. If 
there is significant basement flooding, you may 
need to install a drainage system that will 
conduct rainwater from the leaders to a drywell. 
In severe basement flooding situations, it may 
be necessary to excavate around the foundation 
and install French drains. 


A QUICK WAY to gauge the extent of foundation 
problems is to sight along the building's walls. 
This "eyeball test" will show if walls are 


bulging or sagging. CG 
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ack To ` 


By Dan Maciejak, Brooklyn, New York 


MERICAN HOUSES were once surrounded by 

shaggy lawns instead of the’ close-cut 

gardens we're accustomed to today. It 

may be time to reconsider devoting a 
portion of our land to the shaggy lawn or mead- 
ow. Besides being cheaper to maintain, a mead- 
ow is a potential source of new pleasures 
attractive to wildlife that varies by season, 
and is geographically distinct. Meadows also 
save fuel, time, fertilizer, herbicides and 
water. 


AMERICAN TECHNOLOGY and salesmanship changed 
the look of homegrounds in the late 1860's by 
providing an inexpensive close cutting lawn 
mower. At the same time, a machine aesthetic 
was introduced into American culture that en- 
abled us to obtain a nationally recognizable 
lawn idiom: The close-cut garden lawn. 
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SMITH'S HOUSE. 


PRIOR TO THE 1860's, lawns were cut as little 
as four or five times a year with scythes. 

The effect of long-tufted lawns, permitting 
some species of wild grasses and flowers to 
flower and seed, may be achieved today. A 
sickle-bar mower (or sickle-bar attachment for 
a tractor such as that made by Gravely), or 

a bicycle-wheeled Yazoo mower will cut 4 in. 
or more above the ground. A regular four-wheel 
riding lawnmower can also do the trick, if it 
has a gear driven blade. The blade may be 


raised to the storage position--10 in. to 12 in. 


above ground--and operated that way. Typical 
rotary mowers won't work because they pass the 
grass through the mower, and therefore can only 
cut short grasses. 


MOWING EQUIPMENT should be available from large 
suburban hardware stores that carry heavy-duty 
lawn mowers. Sickle-bar mowers by Kinco cost 
about $680, and $800 by Jari. Yazoo manufac- 
tured mowers cost from $500 to $900. Yazoos 
have the advantage of being bicycle-wheeled, 
which enables you to tip the mower back on the 
wheel and mow very high grass and shrubs. 
Gravely sickle-bar attachments cost about $800, 
and Gravely tractors cost about $1,575. 


$ 


7eadows 


Where To Begin 


O START, simply let your lawn go. Just 

be sure to alert your neighbors to your 

plans. Explain that meadows are the 

© first step towards letting land revert 

to its natural forest state. While you're not 
planning a forest in your back yard, you are 
going to revitalize the land and entice some 
wildlife to your neighborhood. Assure them 
you will pay attention to the borders (and be 
sure you do), so that your meadow doesn't en- 
croach upon their manicured lawns. 


IF YOU LIVE ADJACENT to vacant lands and abun- 
dant bird life, numerous seed types will nat- 
urally be re-introduced in your lawn and help 
re-establish your meadow. If you live in an 
area surrounded by suburban lawns, fewer vari- 
eties will be available, but you can collect 
or buy seeds and establish diversity yourself 
by planting them in selected areas. 


LETTING YOUR LAWN GO may be a disturbing pro- 
position if you have taken great pains to main- 
tain a good lawn. But reconstructing a meadow 
and choosing new varieties of plant life can 

be rewarding. If you choose to plant wild- 
flowers in groups be careful to water and pro- 
tect your new seeds from shade and competition 
from aggressive plant neighbors. 


IF YOU HAVE BEEN LESS careful of your lawn, 

you are likely to be rewarded with a larger 
variety of grasses and flowers. All the weeds 
and shrubs that will begin to appear may not 

be historically accurate--many plants have been 
introduced since most old houses were built-- 
but excluding them would be as costly and time- 
consuming as standard lawn maintenance. It's 
best to compromise with our contemporary situa- 
tion and encourage all appropriate plant life 
to flourish. 


Controlling Annual Weeds 


AGWEED, LAMBS QUARTERS and other annual 

weeds that reproduce only by seed and 

not by root are potential pests. They 
Rd M may have a rank appearance that is diffi- 
cult to explain to neighbors as welcome compon- 
ents of your wildflower meadow. You can control 
them however by encouraging perennial grasses 
and wildflowers to compete favorably with them. 
Well-timed mowing and controlled burning (the 
less desirable option--your town fire chief or 
volunteer fire department will have to carry 
out the burn in most suburban areas) can help 
speed the inevitable dominance of perennial 
plants. Fire is used to best advantage on 
large, relatively isolated parcels of land, 
provided you comply with local regulations. 
It does have the advantage of adding potash and 
minerals as soil nutrient. But in most cases, 
well-timed mowing is the best option. 
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PERENNIAL PLANTS will respond to mowing with 
increased root growth, just as your lawn did. 
Mowing should take place in early spring, 
after growth has begun. The meadow should be 
cut down to about 2 in. above ground. Annual 
weeds will be diminished in strength, but 

some will grow and attempt to set seeds. If 
they are sufficiently weakened, the perennials 
will surpass them, and shade them out. If you 
are particularly offended by a few persistent 
annual weeds, you may pull them up by hand, or 
mow the meadow again to a height of 4 in. to 

6 in. In two years or so, the annuals will 
give up. 


A LATE SUMMER MOWING (no earlier than mid-Au- 
gust) every year or two is a good idea. It 

will reduce woody growth such as unwanted shrubs 
after perennials and wildflowers have gone 

to seed. Field-nesting birds and rabbits will 
have safely left their nests by then. However, 
aster and other flowering plants may not have 
bloomed yet, so depending on your locale, you 
may want to choose a later mowing date. 


Selecting Seeds 
AWN SEEDS LISTED were available in 1870 
and are still available today. They were 
called "bunching grasses" and were popu- 
lar for their aesthetic appeal as well as 
for their availability. If starting with bare 
topsoil, you'll find 55 to 60 pounds of seed 
is required per acre. Cost is under $2 per 
pound, depending on quantity purchased. "Days 
Germ." refers to the amount of days before 
each seed germinates. pH is measured on a 
scale of 1 to 14. Seven is neutral, less than 
seven is acid and more than seven is alkaline. 


ONCE YOU DETERMINE the pH of your soil, whether 
by testing with litmus paper (leave the paper 
in a cup of moistened soil overnight) or by 
calling your nearest Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice (see box), you can choose which seeds will 
grow best in your meadow. The first numbers 
indicate the pH range the seed will tolerate, 
the numbers in parentheses indicate the opti- 
mal range for each seed type. 


NY 


pH TOLERABLE 
( ) OPTIMAL 


4.8 - 7.8 
(6.2 - 6.9) 


5.5 - 8.5 
(6.2 - 6.9) 


5.8 - 7.0 
(5.8 - 6.9) 


5.0 - 8.0 
(6.0 - 7.0) 


5.5 - 7.8 
(6.2 - 6.9) 


5.5 - 7.8 
(6.2 - 6.9) 


5.5 - 7.8 
(6.2 - 7.0) 


5.5 - 7.8 
(6.0 - 7.0) 


Redtop 
( Agrostis alba) 


Roughstalk Bluegrass 
(Poa trivialis) 


Meadow Fescue 
(Festuca elatior) 


Red Fescue 
(Festuca rubra) 


Perennial Ryegrass 
(Lolium perenne) 


Orchardgrass 
(Dactylis glomerata) 


Medium Red Clover 
(Trifolium pratense) 


White Clover 
(Trifolium repense) 


RESISTANCE TO 
WEAR—DROUGHT 
(1. good; 2. fair; 3. poor) 


Wildflowers And Paths 


ILDFLOWERS ARE a seasonal 

A common yellow 
wildflower, brought from 
= Europe and now common on 
abandoned farm land and sandy soils, 
is King Devil (pictured to the 
right) or Hawkweed (Hieracium e 
bombycimum). Turkscap Lily (Lili- f 
um superbum), native from Massa-*— \ 4h 
chusetts to Florida and west to WK: 
Indiana, prized by our forebears | 
for its~ease of cultivation, pre- 

fers moist acid soils to grow well. AT 
Most soil east of the Mississippi is y 
acid. Another way to tell if your 

soil is acid ıs if azaleas, chrysanthe- 
mums, hickory, radishes, raspberries, magnolia 
or marigolds can grow well on your property. 
They all thrive in acid soil. 


BUTTERFLY MILKWEED (Asclepias tuberosa), common 
from Maine to Florida and tolerant of 
dry, sterile soil, grows readily 
from commercial seed. A de- 
light to its namesake, this 
orange-blossomed perennial 
grouped or single may be count- 
ed on for a dazzling mid-sum- 
mer showing (pictured on left). 


PATHS MAY BE CUT from place 

to place using an electric 

powered grass trimmer which 

, is almost silent compared to 

/ (àN a gas-powered mower. It uses 

f a nylon line. (Allegretti and 
Weed Eater are two companies 

that make grass trimmers, and they 

cost between $55 and $60.) Paths may be laid 

out with the intent of passing near colorful 

wildflower spots on the way. They may be chang- 

ed from year to year if excessive wear occurs 

along the route. I've found living with abun- 

dance of new life and color to be enriching 

and rewarding. ES 

Illustrations by Patti Allison 


WHO TO CALL & WHERE TO BUY IT 


The Cooperative Extension Service in your 
area can answer any questions for you. This 
service is sponsored by the U. S. D. A. (Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture). They 
fund state university agricultural school pro- 
grams in each state. To find the service near- 
est you, look under USDA in the phone book. 


These are two well-known vendors of wild- 
flower seeds: 


George W. Park Seed Co. 
P O Box 31 
Greenwood, SC 29647 


Herbst Brothers 
1000 North Main St. 
Brewster, NY 10905 


Local suburban and rural nursery outfits may 
have other sources as well. 
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floors, inadequate girders, and rotted sub- 

flooring, repairing floorboards looks easy. 
You won't need an engineer to help with sur- 
face repairs, it's true; on the other hand, 
this is the work that shows. Patience and a 
sharp chisel help. If you've developed basic 
carpentry skills, so much the better. 


Nu THAT WE'VE SOLVED the problems of sagging 


THE FIRST STEP is to go over the whole floor, 
resetting nails and looking for loose boards. 
Put a piece of old carpeting or a thick layer 
of newspaper down on the raised board, and then 
a wide block of wood over that. Strike the 
block with a heavy hammer to bang the board in- 
to place. Using a nailset, tap all popped 
nails back into the floor. 


SQUEAKS IN THE FLOOR are the result of a loose 
board, so you should attach loose floorboards 
to the sub-floor or joist at the point of the 
squeak. The noise might also be caused by de- 
flection of an inadequate joist: Bridging be- 
tween joists, or additional support, will fix 
this as described in Part 1 (January). 


MOST OF THE TIME, just resetting old nails 
won't permanently fasten a loose floorboard. 
Still working from above the floor, you can 
provide additional holding power with flooring 
nails or wood screws. 


"fixes" for loose boards. Special flooring 

nails, called screw nails or spiral nails, 
should be used in re- D—seorpreceenpperneerer> 
pairs. When fastening 
boards to the sub-floor, always drive two nails 
at opposing angles. This prevents the nails 
pulling out if the board shrinks or warps. A 
sharp-ended nail may split dry old wood, so be- 
fore driving a new nail, drill a slightly 
smaller pilot hole into the wood, Alternately, 
you can nip off the tip of each nail: A blunt 
end will crush rather than split the wood 
fibers. 


T" DRAWING on page 63 shows some simple 


WIDE-PLANK butt-jointed 
floors are held to the 
joists with face-nails 
or screws. The wrought 
nail heads, or plugs 
over the screws, are 
part of the finish pat- 
tern of the flooring and 
should not be changed. 
So when reinforcing a 
loose board, drive new 
nails into the edges of 
the board, at an angle. 


COUNTER- 


Part A 


Fixing Old Floors 


Repairing & Replacing Floorboards 


By Patricia Poore 


BLIND-NAILED 
SUNK NAILS TONGUE4GROOVE ¢ PLUGGED 


WOOD SCREWS provide even more security than 
flooring nails. When repairs must be made from 
above, screws should be counter-bored, and the 
holes plugged with a piece of matched wood. 
(Pieces of dowel work nicely; or cut a matched 
plug with a plug cutter.) When the under-floor 
is exposed (as over a basement) better to screw 
from below, through the sub-floor and into the 
loose board to pull it into firm contact. You 
will need the extra grip of screws when re- 
fastening a warped board. Saturate a badly 
cupped board by keeping a damp towel on it for 
several days; then screw the edges down to the 
sub-floor. 


TO FIX LOOSE BOARDS and squeaks in flooring be- 
tween joists, nail the floorboard to the sub- 
floor. Whenever possible, though, drive nails 
or screws into a joist. If fasteners won't 
bite securely into the top of a joist, a block 
of wood can be nailed to the side of the joist 
to receive the nail or screw. Locating the 
joists is made easier if the underside of the 
floor is open for inspection. Otherwise, tap 
across the floor: Over a joist the floor will 
sound solid instead of hollow. 


IF YOUR FLOOR is only one thickness (no sub- 
floor), joists will be at right angles to the 
floorboards; if the floor is pre-1920 and has 
a sub-floor, joists will probably be parallel 
to the boards. Joists are evenly spaced, most 
commonly every 16 inches on center, but in an 
old house it might be 20 inches, 24, etc. On 
wide boards with visible face-nails or plugs, 
the nailing pattern will outline the joists. 


Holes & Cracks 


INOR HOLES AND GOUGES may be filled with 
M wood putty, which can be pre-stained to 

match the floor. (Use colors-in-oil, or 
settled pigment from an oil stain.) Cracks in 
salvageable boards should be repaired and fill- 
ed to prevent further splintering of the board. 
Try gluing down long splinters, then filling 
the crack with a wood 
filler or wood putty, 
or with a homemade fil- 
ler of sawdust mixed in- 
to white glue. Go dark- 
er and more neutral with 
fillers. "White" pat- 
ches and unnaturally 
reddish tints are far 
more obvious than dark- 
er spots. Build up lay- 
ers of filler, allowing 
each to dry between ap- 
plications, and sand it 
smooth. 


SCREWED 
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RACKS BETWEEN OLD FLOORBOARDS are a differ- 
ent story. This aggravating old-house prob- 
lem can't be easily solved because the 


spaces are from years of expansion and compres- 
sion. As the moisture content of a wood floor 
increases--as it would during a hot humid sum- 
mer--the wood expands. The swelling wood comes 
up against adjacent boards, so the wood's cel- 
lular structure is put into compression. When 
the boards lose moisture again--during the 

cold dry winter--the boards shrink to less 

than their original width. Eventually this 
shrinkage stops, but the stabilized condition 
may nonetheless have left you with the familiar 
wide gaps. Now, if you plug the gaps with an 
inflexible filler, you risk causing further 
compression and the filler may pop out. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? If the spaces are minimal 
and the floor is over a heated space, just go 
ahead and apply your finish over the cracks. 
If the floor is a single thickness and the 
underside is exposed, nail thin strips of wood 
underneath to span the gaps. If cracks must 
be filled, you might toe-nail thin strips of 
wood (equal to the depth of the boards) between 
boards, nailing to the side of one board only. 
Or force grey weatherstipping felt into the 
cracks with a screwdriver; varnished hemp can 
even be used when cracks are extra-wide. 


THE MOST ELEGANT SOLUTION in extreme cases is 
to take up the floorboards and relay them. 

But because of the difficulty of removing 
boards without damaging them, most do-it- 
yourselfers will avoid this job. If you in- 
tend to paint or cover the floor, cracks can 
first be filled with marine caulking compound, 
an expensive but wonderfully elastic and 
paintable filler used on boat decks. It never 
hardens. 


TURNING A DAMAGED BOARD or two over is a last- 
ditch possibility. You'll have to plane down 
the rough underside, and then shim the board 
up to the level of the rest of the floor when 
you relay it. Considering the difficulty of 
replacing certain species of wood, and of 
finding boards that are the right thickness, 
it becomes very attractive to reuse as many 
old boards as possible. 


Necessary Replacements 


HEN YOU REALLY start looking hard at your 
Wiii floor, you'll begin to see all sorts 
of inconsistencies you never saw before. 
Once you've made the commitment to remove a 
few bad boards, be careful not to get carried 
away. Dents and dings, worn spots, variation 
of color and texture are marks of character, 
and the old floor is a major contributor to 
the charm of an old room. Best to replace only 
boards that are inadequate or hazardous, Here 
is a checklist of boards to be replaced: 
e Severely warped and buckled boards. 
e Deeply nicked and splintered boards. 
e Boards with noticeable and irreversible 
urine stains. 
e Boards or sections of flooring with holes 
left from outdated registers, the removal of 
a partition wall, etc. 
e Missing sections of border or inlay. 


CUTTING OUT a butted or a shiplapped board is 
not too hard...but alas, most flooring is 
tongue-and-grooved. To keep from disturbing 
adjacent sound boards, you'll have to destroy 
the damaged board in removing it. The bad 
board will probably have to be cracked or sawn 
down the middle to dislodge it. This can be 
done with a mallet and chisel, with a small 
hand-saw (keyhole saw), or even with a circu- 
lar saw. If you use a circular saw, set the 
depth of the cut to the thickness of the finish 
floor, and use a carbide flooring blade which 
will even cut through nails. Always finish the 
cut with a chisel, so you don't go screeching 
into the next board. 


WHEN REMOVING a section of a board, cut across 
it at a point near a joist. To start the cut, 
drill a howe in the damaged board, and insert 
a keyhole saw in the hole. Saw across the 
board to free an end. (Or drill large over- 
lapping holes.) Avoid drilling into the sub- 
floor. When there is no sub-floor, it's es- 


pecially important to cut off the board near a 
joist--the joist or a block nailed to it will 
give support to the replacement board. 


ANOTHER WAY that is occasionally possible is 
to insert the chisel between boards, so you 
can chisel the tongue off the damaged board 
and free it that way. Only do this if gaps 


between boards are wide--otherwise you risk 
gouging the edge of the neighboring board. 


TP 9 Z F 7V 


(1) Drill hole in damaged board to insert 
small saw. (2) Chisel or saw across board 
(if not removing entire board). (3) Saw or 
chisel down center of board to free edges. 


AFTER REMOVING the damaged board, but before 
inserting a replacement, square up the remain- 
ing cut edge of the board. Holding a sharp 
chisel perpendicular to the board, chisel a 
shallow groove across the grain to break the 
wood fibers. Then chisel towards the groove 
so the wood splinters off at the cut. Continue 
scoring and chiseling in this fashion until 
you have cut through the depth of the board. 
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(1) A flooring nail 
driven through to a 
joist firmly secures 
loose floorboards. (2) 
When driving nails only into sub-floor, 
drive two at opposing angles. (3) When 
under-floor is open, screw loose boards 
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from below. (4)Screw- 
ing from above will 
hold warped boards; 
counter-bore and plug 
holes. (5) To stop squeaks from slight- 
ly warped or shrunken boards, drive 
finish nails into cracks at an angle. 


place; many lumberyards carry 2-in. x 5/16- 

in. butt-end oak flooring strips. Boards 
of more unusual dimensions or species may be 
available at yards specializing in hardwoods. 
It won't be easy to get cherry, maple, or wal- 
nut and to match new boards for thickness, 
width, and surface finish. Larger planks can 
be ripped and planed by the dealer or in a 
home shop. You can "borrow" flooring from in- 
side closets or upstairs rooms you intend to 
carpet. Don't discount salvage sources, It's 
unlikely you'll find just what you need at a 
wrecker's yard, but certainly it's worth a few 
phone calls. In matching finish texture of 
boards, remember that early boards were planed 
rather than sanded smooth. 


MEASURE A NEW PIECE 

of board. So that it 
can be dropped into 
place, turn it over 
and chisel or plane 
the bottom shoulder cf 
the groove off. Place 
shims under the new 
board if it is thinner 
than the old boards. 
Then knock it into 
place, protected by 
newspaper and a block 
of wood as described previously, and face-nail 
into the sub-floor. Board ends can be nailed 
into the joist, or into nailing blocks which 
have been fastened to the joists. Countersink 
nail heads and fill holes as always. 


IR FLOORBOARDS will be the easiest to re- 


VERY OFTEN, several adjacent boards will need 
replacing. When fitting in sections of tongue- 
and-groove flooring, remember that only the 
last board needs to be dropped in and face- 


nailed as outlined above. Other boards can be 
fastened in the usual manner--with a flooring 
nail driven through the tongue. Also, stagger 
the joints when replacing a section of floor- 
ing. Cutting all boards off at the same joist 
both weakens the floor and makes the patch 
obvious. 


The Labor Pays Off 


T'S HARD to find someone to tackle minor 

| floor repairs...you'll probably have to do 

them yourself. The work takes patience and 
labor more than anything else, so you'll save 
money by doing it yourself anyway. When major 
work is needed, especially if it involves sub- 
flooring, you may want to find a carpenter or 
a flooring contractor. 


PARQUET FLOORS present special problems. You 
are dealing with tiny pieces of wood, often of 
various species, and intricate patterns. This 
is not a job for the novice woodworker, nor 

for most flooring companies. If you can't find 
a parquet specialist, hire a cabinetmaker, who 
will have the woodworking expertise, a knowl- 
edge of stains, and some exotic wood scraps 
lying around. Again, labor-intensive work is 
not inexpensive. 


ALL THE PROBLEMS covered in this series (see 
January and February issues too) must be 
solved BEFORE you renew your floor finish. 
Also, all plumbing and electrical work should 
be done (the flooring may be disturbed during 
such work), and finish work should be complet- 
ed on walls and ceiling. In May, we '11 exe 
plain the pros and cons of various floor 
finishes. = 
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Wooden 
Staircases 


N OLD STAIRCASE, plain or fancy, may look 
like fine cabinetwork, but its turnings 
and carvings and well-worn treads are just 

the finishing touches on a strong structural 
undercarriage. Simple repairs are those that 
involve balusters, trim, and handrail--these 
can all be tackled from topside. Other prob- 
lems are more complex, involving the stringers 
(which house the treads and risers), the newel 
post, or the support structure underneath. 


THE TRICK in fixing a staircase is knowing the 
hidden mysteries of construction. Once you 
understand what's behind a loose rail or a 
squeaky tread, most repairs require only sim- 
ple carpentry. The drawing on the facing page 
should help explain how a typical staircase is 
put together. 


A SERIES of upcoming articles in The Journal 
will cover common stair problems. We'll ex- 
plain how to fix such conditions as a loose 
handrail and balusters, a wobbly newel post, 
squeaking or damaged treads, and treads and 
risers pulling loose of their housing in the 
wall stringer. 


Few Stair-Builders 


UR CONSULTANT for this 

O series is Harry Waldemar, 
a retired stair-builder. 

Harry tells us there was a 
time when the stair-builder 
came in as one of the con- 
struction crew, and built a 
stair to fit the new house. 
Builders today instead put 
up a house around produc- 
tion parts. The stair- 
builder would lay out the 
rise and run of the stairs 
according to the size of 
the opening, and would do 
much of the fabrication and 
assembly on site. Even 
when catalog parts were 
used (balusters and newel, 
for example), the staircase 
was laid out and built in 
the house. 


STAIR-BUILDING isn't a sub- 
ject well covered in print, 
then or now, The somewhat 
complex geometry of layout, 
as well as the specialized 
carpentry skills, were pass- 
ed along to the next genera- 
tion of apprentices. The 
apprenticeship system has 
lost favor in general, and 


One of Harry Waldemar’s models 


there's been a shift to production stair shops 
that build knocked-down staircases in stock de- 
signs and sizes. Therefore, today there are 
barely a handful of stair-builders capable of 
handling the geometry and skills that were 

once a standard part of the trade. 


LIKE MANY recently retired mechanics and crafts- 
men, Harry Waldemar had no apprentices coming 
along behind him. But we've discovered that 
he's an excellent teacher. To help explain 

the construction of various types of stairs, 

he has built perfectly detailed scale models 

of straight-run, cellar, row-house, and circu- 
lar stairs, and stairs with winders and open 
and closed strings. These will be featured in 
the articles to come. 


What Goes Wrong ? 


F OLD STAIRS were custom-built on site, how 
come they're so often troublesome these days? 
There are several reasons. 


W ANY SETTLING of the house over the years 
shows up in the stairs. Settling presents a 
special problem in masonry row-houses, because 
one stringer is anchored to the stable masonry 
wall, while the other will have settled with 
the interior bearing wall. But settling can 
cause problems in all types of staircases. 


m IN SPITE OF our romantic visions, there was 
fast-and-shoddy construction in the old days, 
too. 


W OLD STAIRS were made of wood, which shrinks 
and warps. Wedges will work loose, connecting 
parts pull away from each other, fasteners and 
glue joints fail. 


B STAIRS get a lot of use--and abuse. Be- 
sides bearing their own weight and the live 
load of people running up and down, children 
slide down the handrail and 
we drape things all over the 
newel. 


SOMETIMES bad repair jobs or 
"improvements" made matters 
worse. Harry told us the 
story of his being called 
back many years after build- 
ing a stair because "all the 
balusters had come loose." 
Though it may have been for- 
ty years since a job, Harry 
(and many other stair-build- 
ers) will go back and try to 
solve the problem. In this 
case, the wall-to-wall car- 
peting installer had simply 
cut the balusters off at the 
treads, and slipped the car- 
pet under them. 


IT'S NOT UNHEARD OF for a 
wood stair to collapse, al- 
though it's unlikely you 
could overlook such a serious 
condition. Stairs with a pro- 
nounced slope or that bounce 
excessively should be attend- 
ed to immediately. Look un- 
derneath, even if it means 
tearing out plaster and lath 
to expose the undercarriage. 
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By Katharine Conley 


ECORATING WITH CHINTZ was popular at the 
Dem of the century and considered to be 

particularly appropriate for Colonial Re- 
vival style houses. Using chintz started out 
as a fad which was popularized by Elsie de 
Wolfe. She used chintz liberally in her fash- 
ionable interior designs. She claimed the 


time had come to hearken back to America's co- 
lonial days for tasteful, simple decoration. 
And while there are not many turn-of-the-cen- 
tury photographs of anything but opulent houses, 
there remains Elsie's book, The House in Good 
Taste(1910), which we know was widely read and 
admired. 


Chintz Decorator 


LSIE DE WOLFE'S REACTION against "Victorian 
E: in interior decoration placed her 

in the vanguard of her generation. Actress 
turned interior decorator, Elsie started her 
career by decorating the Colony Club in New 
York City. 
century artists such as Sarah Bernhardt and 
Oscar Wilde. Her celebrity popularized her 
taste for the classical forms and the simply 
decorated rooms associated with the Colonial 
Revival in architecture. 


ELSIE DE WOLFE'S LIKING for chintz caused her 
to use the material so persistently her 
friends affectionately called her the "chintz 
decorator." Her reaction to this appellation 
was positive: "The title pleased me, even 
though it was bestowed in fun, for my theory 
has always been that chintz, when properly 
used, is the most decorative and satisfactory 
of all fabrics." 


How The Chintz | | — 


Tumime Tamat 


She entertained famous turn-of-the- 


EINNI 


entury ooms 


box-shape, pent roof with dormers, broad 
front porch, and Palladian window over 
the front entrance. 


THE USE OF CHINTZ (glazed cotton, usually with 
at least five colors and frequently in large 
floral patterns) instead of all those "masses 
of draperies looped back and arranged with 
elaborate dust-catching tassels and fringes 
that mean nothing" was intended to provide 
windows with lightness. Elsie referred to the 
18th century with nostalgia, when curtains were 
functional and used for accent in a room in- 
stead of overpowering it. Her chintz curtains 
and furniture coverings were light in weight, 
and also in the effect of their many-colored 
patterns. 


WHILE SOME OF THE PATTERNS illustrated in her 
book seem loud to us now, they were subdued in 
comparison with the effect of the late 19th 
century rooms she had been raised in. Late 
19th century decoration reflected a predilec- 
tion for mixing patterns and colors that was 
at times merciless. The patterns Elsie de 
Wolfe chose were often bright, but they also 
provided the only genuinely colorful element 
in a room, since they were frequently the only 
pattern used in a given room. 


Tasteful Colors 


HE COLORS in the chintz provided the main 
T» of a room's decoration. They were 

light in bedrooms and darker in public rooms 
like the drawing room. One type of darkly 
colored chintz was actually a light print on a 
dark ground called a "black chintz." The black 
chintzes Elsie used were reproductions of fab- 
rics fashionable in the 1830's. 
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Notice 
the 
window 
shades, 
glass 
curtains 
and 
black 


chintz 
curtains 
and 


valances. 
Fashion 
plates 
decorate 
the 
walls. 


ELSIE HERSELF painted the furniture she used 
for her professional interior designs. She 
preferred "soft field" colors of cream or gray. 
Frequently, she would further decorate the 
furniture with garlands that picked up colors 
or actual details of the print in the chintz 
used in the room. 


WALLS PAINTED in pale cream colors helped set 
off the chintz's pattern. Carpets too were 
usually in neutral shades, sometimes with a 
single strip along the edge in one of the chintz 
colors. More color was provided by prints 

hung on the walls. In bedrooms, Elsie recom- 
mended hanging 18th century fashion plates for 
the appropriate mixture of taste and color. 


Glass Curtains 


HE THINNESS of the chintz was partly com- 
T osassted for by a "glass curtain"--light 

white muslin hung flat and full against the 
glass, between the glass and the chintz. It 
was to be hung on a small brass rod as close 
to the glass as possible, leaving just enough 
space for the window shade beneath it. The 
curtain was to hang in straight folds to the 
window sill, "escaping it by half an inch or 
so." Elsie did not approve of lace, since more 
often than not the lace in question was imita- 
tion. She never expected to find lace curtains 
in the house of a "woman with really good taste. 


ELSIE ENCOURAGED THE USE of window shade, glass 
curtain and chintz curtains because so many 
layers were necessary to replace the draft 
protection provided by all those masses of Vic- 
torian draperies she so despised. Because 
while they were not aesthetically pleasing to 
her eye, they did serve a useful function in 
19th century houses. All those heavy hangings 
were excellent draft excluders despite their 
busy appearance. 


Hanging Valances 


HILE SOME OF THE CURTAINS in her more 

formal rooms hung straight from the top 

of the windows to the floor, many of the 
curtains in her illustrations had valances. 


Rose-colored silk hangs over thin glass 
curtains and under the chintz. Much of 
the furniture is painted a pale color, and 
lightness is emphasized by the mirrors. 


She is specific about how the valances were to 
be hung: 


Chintz curtains are often hung with a 
valance about ten or twelve inches deep 
across the top of the window. These 
valances should be strung on a sepa- 
rate rod, so that the inside curtains 
may be pulled together if need be. The 
ruffled valance is more suitable for 
summer cottages and bedrooms than for 
formal rooms. A fitted valance of 
chintz or brocade is quite dignified 
enough for a drawing room or any 

other. 


Later on, she specified the depth of the valance 
should equal one full repeat of the pattern. 


ELSIE DE WOLFE explained that at first people 
objected to her bringing chintz into their 
houses, thinking it mean and poor. But her 
argument was that "it is infinitely better to 
use good chintzes than inferior silks and 
damasks, just as simple engravings and prints 
are preferable to doubtful paintings. The 
effect is the thing!" £* 


FABRICS FOR HISTORIC HOUSES by Jane Nylan- 
der is an excellent reference book for 
those with early 20th century houses 

who like the simple elegance of Elsie de 
Wolfe's designs. This is a second, fully 
revised edition and is a useful hand- 
book for homeowners. The book's major 
feature is a catalog listing of fabrics 
used in the United States in the 18th 
and l9th centuries, among them chintzes. 
It has many black and white photographs 
of different prints, order numbers and 
names of the companies that make the 
fabrics. 


TO ORDER, send $6.95 plus $1.50 postage 

to: Preservation Bookshop, National 

Trust for Historic Preservation, 1600 

H St. NW, Dept. OHJ, Washington DC, 20006. 
Stock # 3174. 
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(TINPLATE, cont'd from p.53) 


a solder of 50% pig lead and 50% block tin ap- 
plied with a rosin flux. 


TINPLATE SHEETS should be fastened using only 
tinplate cleats and galvanized iron or steel 
nails. Copper alloy cleats and nails should 
not be used because of the potential for gal- 
vanic corrosion. 


IT IS NOT NORMALLY practical to replate a de- 
teriorated sheet of tinplate under field con- 
ditions. However, at Lindenwald (Martin Van 
Buren National Historic Site), the terneplate 
roof was recently cleaned and the coating was 
repaired in situ. Rust, paint, and asphalt 
coatings were removed by low-pressure abrasive 
cleaning using walnut shells. Where the orig- 
inal terne coating had failed, the sheets of 
iron were recoated with a tin-lead mixture ap- 
plied with a specially designed soldering cop- 
per. (Historically, a small soldering tool is 
called an "iron" and a large one is called a 
"Copper.") After this partial recoating, the 
entire roof was painted. 


optimum protection, both sides (not just 

the exposed face) of the new tin or terne- 
plate roofing should be shopcoated with one 
coat and preferably two coats of a linseed oil/ 
red lead and iron oxide primer. (Or linseed 
oil/iron oxide primer where red lead is ille- 
gal or unavailable.) Although seldom done, 
it is a good idea to apply a coat of compati- 
ble, high-gloss oil-base finish paint prior to 
installation as an added measure of protection, 
especially for the bottom side. 


A FINISH COAT should be applied immediately 
after installation, followed by another in two 
weeks. Finish coat paint used on tin roofs 
should employ only "metallic brown" (another 
name for iron oxide), "Venetian red" (ferric 
oxide, calcium carbonate, and ferrous sulfate), 
red iron oxide (ferric oxide), or red lead 
(tetroxide of lead) pigments. Although red 


D AND PAINTING is mandatory, and for 


lead pigments are very effective protection in 
the prime coat, they are less effective in 
succeeding layers as the red lead is further 


19TH CENTURY soldered joints were nearly invisible; this is a 
modern repair. Wide joints increase likelihood of galvanic action 
and failure due todifferential expansion of solder and terneplate. 


GALVANIC ACTION 


Galvanic corrosion occurs between 
two different metals in contact 
forming an electrolytic couple. A 
galvanic action will occur only (1) 
when there are two different met- 
als in close contact, and (2) when 
there is an electrolyte (such as 
water) present so that ions can go 
into solution and travel from one 
metal to the other. In some cases, 
the electrolyte may be moisture or 
condensation on the surface of the 
metals. Galvanic action is speeded 
up in corrosive environments, such 
as proximity to sea-water or urban 
and industrial pollution. 


In theory, any time two metals are 
in contact, the metal closer to the 
electropositive end of the scale 
will act as an anode and will even- 
tually be corroded. (However, 
metals near each other on the 
scale that are in close physical 
contact should not be a cause for 
alarm.) The further apart the two 
metals are on the scale, the more 
acute the problem of galvanic ac- 
tion. For instance, galvanized 
nails on a copper roof won't last 
long. The Eds. 


MOST NOBLE 
(Electronegative) 


Mercury 
Vanadium 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Brass 

Manganese Bronze 
Stainless Steel 
Wrought Iron 

Tin 

Silver-Lead Solder 
Chrome Plate* 
Lead 

Tin Electroplate* 
Cast Iron 

Mild Steel 
Non-Stainless Steel 
Aluminum 

Zinc 
Cadmium-Zinc Solder 
Zinc Electroplate* 
Galvanized (Hot-Dipped)* 
Magnesium 


* on steel 


LEAST NOBLE 
(Electropositive) 


from the metal. However, a finish coat con- 
taining red lead is more compatible with a 
prime coat containing red lead than without 

it. (That is, there is no reason to put a 
finish coat of red lead paint over a primer 
that does not contain red lead because it 
would not be effective in preventing corrosion. 


Graphite and asphaltic base paints should not 
be used on tinplate or terneplate because they 
can encourage corrosion. 


which have rusted through may be the only 


Rio have of tinplate or terneplate sheets 
practical solution. 


One would remove the 


damaged sections and replace them with new ma- 
terial of similar composition, configuration, 
and construction. 


Materials other than tin- 


UNDERSIDE of the terneplate roofing above corroded because 


the bottom was not painted before installation. Condensation-- 
which could not evaporate-formed on unprotected underside. 
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(1) ENDS of the original terneplate batten 
covers were badly corroded. (2) Unsalvage- 
able sections were cut out and replaced with 
terne-coated stainless steel, soldered in place. 
(3) Original terneplate had rusted through in 
some areas. Reroofing of these areas was 
done with sheets of terne-coated stainless 
steel laid over rosin paper. 


plate or terneplate should not be used to 
patch tinplate because galvanic corrosion will 
occur. 


HOWEVER, if all the tinplate roofing or siding 
must be replaced, it may be desirable under 
certain circumstances to replace the tinplate 
or terneplate with units of lead-coated copper 
or terne-coated stainless steel because these 
materials are more durable and easier to main- 
tain than tinplate. Although both are more 
expensive in initial cost, they last longer 
and cost less to maintain if not painted. 
Either of these materials, if used in visible 
areas, should match the size, configuration, 
and construction details of the original roof, 
and should be painted to match the original 
color. Lead-coated copper has been used suc- 
cessfully as a replacement material for tin 
and terneplate for years. When used, it is 
virtually maintenance free and will not create 
a galvanic reaction unless damaged, as by a 
scratch through the lead, exposing both the 
lead and copper to the atmosphere and rain. 


THE TINPLATE FLASHING of the roof hatch has been corrod- 


ed away (in front of the vent) by the action of an asphalt coating 
and water. 


IF THE LEAD-COATED COPPER is not applied cor- 
rectly, its appearance will not duplicate that 
of a tinplate roof, Many sheet metal workers 
have a tendency to apply solder freely to the 
joints over the surface of the lead-coated cop- 
per which results in a rough seam that may be 
an inch or more in width. This contrasts 
greatly with historic tinplate seams where 
often no solder was visible on the surface of 
the metal. 


CAUTION SHOULD ALSO be used when substituting 
terne-coated stainless steel for the complete 
replacement of tinplate roofing and siding. 

A section of the Lindenwald terneplate roof 
was replaced with terne-coated stainless steel 
and it was found that the material was more 
difficult to form and solder than terneplate. 
Because of the difficulty in working the mate- 
rial, it was not possible to achieve a sharp 
fold in the metal that duplicated the folded 
flat seam of the original terneplate. Terne- 
plated stainless steel is also hard to cut 

and needs special tools for metal-working. 


THIS ARTICLE was adapted with permission from an ex- 
cellent new book, METALS IN AMERICA'S HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS, just issued by Technical Preservation Services 
of the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service. It is a 
unique general reference on building metals-where they 
were used, their properties, and how to identify, preserve, 
and maintain them. The text is illustrated with 180 photos 
and drawings. Part | of the book, by Margot Gayle and 
David W. Look, AIA, explains historic uses of metals and al- 
loys (including aluminum, bronze, copper, iron, lead, nickel, 
steel, and zinc). John Waite, a practicing preservation archi- 


tect from Albany, NY, provides detailed guidance in Part II 
on repair and conservation techniques of each metal, alloy, 
or coating commonly used. 


COST OF THE BOOK (170 pages) is $5.50; make checks 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents: 


METALS IN AMERICA'S HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Stock No. 024-016-00143-5 
Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 
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Products For ‘The 
Old House 


[Products were chosen for their 
suitability to Italian style 
& Feb. 


houses; see Jan. '81- -KMC] 


Italianate Sconces 


LEGANT WALL sconces especial- 
E; appropriate to Italian 
style houses are available 
from the Classic Illumination 
Co. The one pictured is an 
authentic, handcrafted repro- 
duction of a combination gas 
and electric wall bracket from 


1890 (model no. 1885-2). With 
these etched glass shades, it's 
15 in. tall and extends 13 in. 


FINISH IS polished brass (lac- 
quer finish costs $5.00 extra). 
All sconces are UL listed. Cost 
is $160.00 including shades, 
plus postage. Free brochure; 
illustrated catalog is $3.00. 
Write: The Classic Illumination 


Old-House 


Journal 


69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 11217 


Postmaster: Address Correction Requested 


Co., 431 Grove St., Dept. OHJ, 
Oakland, CA 94607. (415) 465- 
7786. 


Porcelain Knobs 


HE HERITAGE COLLECTION of 
T the Broadway Supply Co. fea- 

tures bathroom accessories, 
but their attractive porcelain 
door and cabinet knobs are 
suitable for other rooms as 
well. Plain white or painted 
with flowers, knobs in this 
style were common in Italian 
style houses. 


ALL PORCELAIN knobs are avail- 
able with a variety of bases: 
Polished antique brass, pewter 
or chrome. Hardware fits any 
pre-drilled door. Passage door 
knob set (including latches, 
roses and knobs--privacy lock 
is $5.00 extra) costs about 
$60. Cabinet knobs range in 
price from $1.30 for smaller 
sized "Colony White" knobs to 
$2.90 for larger sized floral 
design knobs. Knobs with brass 
bases cost about $8.50. Color 
catalog costs $5.00. Write: 
Heritage Collection, c/o Broad- 
way Supply Co., 601 W. 103rd, 
Dept. OHJ, Kansas City, MO 
64114. (816) 942-8910. 


Etched Glass 


TCHED GLASS is particularly 
Borerepriue for doors and 

transoms in Italian style 
houses.  Pocahontas Hardware 
& Glass makes 10 patterns that 
are exact reproductions of old 
glass. Solid sugar pine doors 
are also available.  Pocahontas 
uses safety-sheet laminated 
glass because it is the only 
type that meets all safety 
codes. 


POCAHONTAS will also custom 
cut ovals if you send a card- 
board template of the oval in 
your door. Cost of glass for 
one door is $200 (must not ex- 
ceed 24 x 36), and $80 for 
transoms. Price includes crat- 
ing and shipping. Illustrated 
brochure is $1.50. Write: 
Pocahontas Hardware & Glass, 
Box 127, Dept. OHJ, Pocahontas, 
IL 62278. 


(618) 669-2880. 


Modillion Cornice 


OCAL POINT'S polymer foam 
Pius Cornice Moulding 

is easier to install than 
wood, and looks like plaster. 
It comes as a single member, 
in two sizes: 4 in. and 8 in. 
projections. The latter is 
only for rooms with high ceil- 
ings. 


THIS ELEGANT cornice is parti- 
cularly appropriate for Italian 
style houses in the Renaissance 
mode. Cost is $6.55/ft. for 
the smaller size (model no.108) 
when ordering 100 ft. or less, 
(40 ft. minimum) and $17.40/ft. 
for the larger size (model no. 
119). Color catalog is $1.50. 
Write: Focal Point, 2005 Mari- 
etta Rd., NW, Dept. OHJ, Atlan- 
ta, GA 30318. (404) 351-0820. 


BULK RATE 
U.S. Postage 
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By Dr. Roger Moss, Philadelphia 
NE OF THE MOST FRUSTRATING problems facing 
the old-house owner is the choice and place- 
ment of exterior paint colors. The colors 
should be historically correct for the age 
and style of the house, but they should also-- 
on a house of traditional architectural design-- 
be applied according to some basic guidelines 
concerning the correct placement of the colors. 
Since it is nearly impossible to discuss color 
choice without the benefit of color plates and 
actual color chips of paint, what follows will 
stress the second problem: Color placement. 


SOMETHING SHOULD, however, be said about the 
colors used on American houses built between 
1820 and 1920. There are, roughly speaking, 
four major color phases: late Federal through 
Neo-classical (c. 1820-1840); Gothic and 
Italianate Revival, or early Victorian 

(c. 1840-1870); late Victorian (c. 1870- 
1890); and Colonial Revival (1890-1920), 
which saw a return to Neo-classical 
detailing and a renewed interest in 
early American architecture. While 
this is a gross over-simplification, 
these four periods have fairly de- 
finable color palettes ranging from 
a dominant white trimmed with green, 
through pale earth tones, to the 
dark, rich--if somewhat "muddy"-- 
colors which most people associate 
with late Victorian buildings, to a 
gradual return to white and light 
pastels. 


820-1920 
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EACH OF THESE PERIODS represents a reaction to 
the color choices which went before and reflect 
pendulum-like swings of half a century:  Gradu- 
ally darkening, then a return to light colors, 
followed by the current trend back to dark 
colors. The most recent darkening of paint 
colors has gradually found acceptance and hap- 
pily coincides with the old-house revival. 

This movement has caused many people to look 

at houses built between 1860 and 1920 with a 
fresh eye, including the question of color. 
Since most of these structures were erected 
during the last period of richer color use, a 
considerable number of owners have adopted 
colorful paint schemes or are considering them. 


A CASE IN POINT is the sea-side community of 
Cape May, New Jersey. The bulk of this 
handsome Landmark village's housing stock 
dates from the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, most of which has been 
uniformly painted in glaring white 
since the turn of the century. In- 
terviews with elderly residents in- 
evitably elicit the response that 
these Victorian clapboard cottages, 
hotels and churches have "always 
been painted white." That is in- 
deed true, for their lifetimes; 
by World War I the original dark 
colors of the 1870's and 1880's 
had been painted over. 


(Continued on p. 72) 
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CLOSE EXAMINATION by microanalysis 
al scraping reveals, however, that 
coats of paint on virtually all of these build- 
ings were the browns, grays, reds, olives, 
yellows, and greens that became nearly univer- 
sal in late Victorian America. Within the past 
few months several residents of Cape May, es- 
pecially the inn keepers, have led a return to 
the colors intended by the original builders. 

The owners of The Mainstay, The Abbey and The 
Queen Victoria inns have so influenced the 

look of the historic district that a private 

home owner who recently repainted in colors 
admitted (with perhaps a bit of regret in his 
voice), "you can't paint in plain white anymore." 


or even casu- 
the first 


White Isn't Right 


HE SHIFT AWAY from white has not been with- 
out its excesses. Recently a colorist 
movement, spawned largely by the owners of 
Victorian houses in San Francisco, has be- 
gun to spread across the country, infecting 
cities like Galveston, Texas. This bright, gay, 
exuberant use of pastels calls attention to 
the visually exciting asymmetrical lines and 
varied textures of late nineteenth-century 
frame buildings. In too many cases, unfortun- 
ately, neither the choice of colors nor their 
placement on San Francisco's "painted ladies" 
is historically correct. 


IN ADDITION TO THE PROTECTION it offers, paint 
is a cosmetic. As any beautician will explain, 
the application of cosmetics is a subtle skill; 
the trick is to enhance the best features with- 
out calling attention to the effort. What is 
acceptable in San Francisco cannot necessarily 
be transported across state lines. 


THIS CONSERVATISM is not new with me. E.K. Ros- 
siter and F. A. Wright, in their Modern House 
Painting (New York, 1883), cautioned against 


"picking out small members in a brighter color than the 


rest, in order to enliven the whole. This gives a 
building a choppy and mincing effect, and instead of 
bringing out and helping the architectural design in a 


subordinate way as color should, it is apt to result in 
undue emphasis of features which ought to be kept back, 
and to give other parts a relative importance that is 
far from desirable." 


IN PARTICULAR, these critics disliked, 

"the custom of painting chamferings, mouldings and orna- 
mentation in a positive color--frequently bright red. 
These features in a design ought to be appreciated in 
light and shade only. They bring out the form in detail, 
and the emphasis of shadow is quite good enough without 
recourse to more violent methods." 


Helpful Books 


T IS EASY ENOUGH to be critical of owners 

for repainting time after time in safe, clean 

white, or for selecting freely from the wide 

range of boutique colors. But how is the 
average old-house owner to know what colors are 
correct and how they should be applied? The 
Athenaeum of Philadelphia has struggled with 
these problems for years. In 1975 the library 
reprinted a counter top display book that had 
been issued by the Devoe Paint Company in 1885. 


Exterior Decoration was an instant success and 
5,000 copies were sold in spite of the high 
cost of $35.00. The book contained twenty 
color plates and fifty color chips. Unfortun- 
ately, the plates were more picturesque than 
informative and only the late Victorian colors 
of the 1870's and 1880's were illustrated. 


NONETHELESS, Exterior Decoration remains a valu- 
able document (an original copy was recently on 
the market for $2,500 and the reprint commonly 
sells for over $60.00). Since the Athenaeum 
did not intend to reprint Exterior Decoration, 
the American Life Foundation has publishe 
Exterior Decoration for Ameri- 


Century of Color: 
can Buildings, 1820-1920, (see p. 96), which it 


is hoped will be even more useful. 


Selecting Colors 


OLOR CHOICE is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. No matter how "correct" a color may 
be, if you don't like it you will not want 
to use it. On your own house you should be 
able freely to express your personal tastes. 
Fortunately, there is a wide enough range of 
colors that are historically acceptable that 
you can express your individuality and be fair 
to the history of your house. Such freedom, 
of course, is not available to the person res- 
ponsible for interpreting a museum house. There 
every effort must be made to determine the 
original colors and apply them as they were, 
even if the colors and their placement are 
inconsistent with the curator's or the board's 
perception of good taste. However, most read- 
ers of The Old-House Journal are not burdened 
with museum houses. You face the problem of 
being sympathetic and letting the house make 
its own statement, tempered by the boundaries 
of your own likes and dislikes. 


I RECOMMENDin Century of Color that the owner of 


a building in need of repainting first obtain 
a paint card for the period of the structure 
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The Queen Victoria Inn in Cape May, on the southernmost tip of 
New Jersey, is painted in Sherwin-Williams colors. Joan and Dane 
Wells scraped down to the original 1881 colors and reproduced the 
original color scheme. Body is grayish green, trim is grayish olive 


or turn to Exterior Decoration (available in 
large libraries) or Century of Color which con- 
tains forty documented colors for the years 
1820-1920. In the latter book, I provide four 
ranges of color to fit the four periods mention- 
ed above. The names used in the book and by 
Sherwin-Williams are somewhat arbitrarily as- 
signed (Downing, Renwick, Rookwood, Tiffany), 
but keep in mind that the lighter grays and 
drabs of the "Downing" period can be used for 
houses built anytime after the 1840's, many of 
which continued to be manufactured long after 
the richer, late Victorian colors became popular. 


FIRST SELECT A BODY COLOR which appeals to you: 
Yellow, brown, gray, green, etc. Then, by turn- 
ing to the "affinity" chart which I extracted 
from paint company literature of the period, 

(in Century of Color), determine which trim 
colors were thought to be appropriate matches. 
For example, you might wish to paint your 1880's 
house "Rookwood Light Green" which is a gray- 
ish yellow green. The affinity chart will tell 
you that this color was usually trimmed with 
Rookwood Dark Green" (a darker grayish green), 
or, if you want a lighter trim than the body, 


green, sash is dark brown (to match the storm windows) and the 
roof is medium reddish brown. The Queen Victoria opens its 
Centennial season April 10; reservations can be made by writing the 
Wells in Cape May, NJ 08204. 


you could also use "Downing Light Gray" which 
is a yellowish gray. 


IF YOU WOULD 
might select 
trimmed with 


RATHER have a yellow house, you 
"Renwick Yellow" (pale yellow) 
"Rookwood Yellow" (a dark grayish 
yellow), one of the four compatible grays, sev- 
eral browns, or even an olive. There is nearly 
an infinite number of combinations by which 

you can express your individuality while still 
being historically sensitive to the period of 
your house. In an essay on "Modern House Paint- 
ing" published in 1884 by the H. W. Jones Paint 
Company, the author argued that 


"the laudable and rapidly growing tendency to the free 
use of color in the decoration of villas and cottages 

as well as the most pretentious structures, warrants us 
in assuming that the ‘white house with green blinds,' 
except as an occasional desirable variation, is a thing 
of the past, and we believe the new rich colors we manu- 
facture will be appreciated by those who are desirous of 
beautifying their homes, at the same time securing in 
their appearance a greater degree of individuality than 
has hitherto obtained, and increasing the attractiveness 
of their villages, towns and suburbs, tenfold." 
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Color Placement 


ə FTER SELECTING the colors to be used, the 
old-house owner then faces a second major 
problem: Placement. Nearly all houses 
built in America prior to World War I were 

intended to be defined by the trimming color. 
Houses are outlined by certain architectural 
elements such as corner boards, cornice, water 
table and belt course. All of these elements 
are usually painted in the major trim color. 
Then the main vertical and horizontal elements 
of the porches are outlined in the same fashion. 
Finally, the window and door openings are out- 
lined. I favor a light body and dark trim, 

but this need not be a hard and fast rule; 

there is ample precedent for the opposite place- 
ment. However, keep in mind that a large house 
can be made to appear smaller by selecting a 
trim color that is darker than the main body 
color. 


AFTER THE HOUSE HAS BEEN fully outlined, you 
begin to introduce additional colors. The 
simpler the house, the fewer the colors is a 
good guideline to follow. Also, reversing the 
body color within major areas painted in the 
trim color is generally to be preferred over 
introducing a third major color. Cornice brack- 
ets and porch balusters, for example, usually 
look better painted in the body color against 
the trim. 


ONE AREA WHICH CAUSES many people problems is 
the brackets on Italianate roof and porch cor- 
nices. Usually these are painted out with the 
cornice. The exception Lae 

to this rule is when 

the brackets are fabricat- 
ed from three or more 
boards so there is a re- 
cessed face or recessed Vs 
scroll on the sides. Bracket in trim color 
In those cases the 
recesses are usually 
picked out in the body color for contrast. 


Recess in body color 


This “Queen Anne” illustrates how sash painted a darker color 
than the trim makes the windows look as if they are receding 


into the facade. Notice that the trim is lighter than the bod 
color, although the body color is also light. The dark roof, 
probably a red or green, anchors the entire building nicely. 


Fes FSS 

The architectural richness of San Francisco houses kindled a 
new interest in color. When done by skilled colorists, some of 
the polychromed exteriors are quite beautiful. Other of the 
more garish “painted ladies" resemble circus wagons. 


Sash And Shutters 


HE SASH AND SHUTTERS, however, will probably 
( carry different colors. As a general rule, 

these two elements will be the darkest parts 

of the house. Especially for houses erec- 
ted between 1840 and 1900, the sash is darker 
than the trim, usually deep reddish or choco- 
late brown, dark green, olive or even black. 
This gives the effect of the windows receding 
into the facade rather than projecting, which 
is exactly the effect that was intended. 


MANY FINE OLD-HOUSE paint schemes are spoiled 
at the last moment by painting the moveable 
sash white, the light body color, or, even more 
unhappily, by the application of white storm 
windows where the commercially available dark 
brown ones could have been used. Shutters, too, 
are usually darker. Often they are painted in 
the trim color with recessed panels picked out 
in the body color, or in an even darker shade 
of the body-trim combination. If your shutters 
are to be painted in the trim color, be sure 

to paint the backs of them in the body color 
(with the recessed panels picked out in the 
trim color) so when they are closed there will 
be definition between the window frames and 

the shutter rails. Little tricks such as this 
enliven a facade and show that you really un- 
derstand how the nineteenth century used paint. 
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ON RARE OCCASIONS the 
and the putty of sash 
red, but it cannot be emphasized enough that 
excessive picking out is to be avoided. If you 
are uncertain, leave it off; the Rossiter and 
Wright admonition quoted above should be taken 
to heart. Especially in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, classical decora- 
tion (wreaths, garlands, swags) was often ap- 
plied in the peaks of gables or around the 
drums of towers. These details were rarely 
picked out against the background and never, 

to my knowledge, like polychrome Della Robbia. 


chamfering of porch posts 
are painted in bright 


AMERICAN COLOR SCHEMES throughout the nine- 
teenth century were relatively simple. Only 
in the late Victorian period, and especially 
on Queen Anne houses, did multi-color schemes 
for the body of the house become popular. The 


safest combination for houses of that period 

is a stack of dark to light shades of the same 
color applied with the darkest shade on the 
first floor, medium on the second floor, and 
the lightest on the third, 


This 1873 stone and brick house might have had a stone colored 
cornice, the iron cresting on the roof-ridge and turret might 


have been black, and the sash might have been dark brown. The 
stone would have been left its natural warm brown color. 


Masonry Buildings 


PACE IN THIS short article does not allow 

me to say much about the painting of ma- 

sonry buildings. For example, many commer- 

cial fronts in the United States dating 
from the last third of the nineteenth century 
are brick, but there is little contemporary 
documentation for painting the trim of these 
structures. The Sherwin-Williams Company wrote 
in 1884, 


"almost all brick buildings are finished with stone caps 
and sills; but window and door frames, never being made 
of stone, should not be painted to represent it. The 
only part of a brick building that may be painted a 
stone color is the cornice, because it frequently is 
made of stone. If the cornice is made of brick, always 
paint it the same color as the body or main part of the 
building. All iron work, such as crestings, railings 
and brackets of balconies, should invariably be painted 
some dark color, such as black, bronze green or vandyke 
brown. Sash also should be painted very dark. Black 
or bronze green are good colors for general work. For 
olive combinations, a dark rich wine color is good for 


RES 


sash. Vandyke brown is the best general color for sash, 
as it is a warm color, besides being dark, and it har- 
monizes perfectly with all warm colors.” ^ 


Elements of Queen Anne and Colonial Revival can be seen in 
this turn-of-the-century house. Notice how all the “‘classical”’ 


details (the Doric columns and pilasters) are painted white 
while the body and sash are darker. 


Into The Twentieth Century 


> S THE NINETEENTH CENTURY waned, American 

domestic architecture began to return to 

simpler lines inspired in part by our co- 

lonial past. With this revival, paint 
colors also changed. Body colors returned to 
pastels; white became the most popular trim 
color and even was used for sash. By 1914, 
for example, firms like the Lowe Brothers Paint 
Company were recommending that "trimming should 
be lighter than the house itself..., white or 
very light colors should be used for the trim," 
and "dark colors rarely look well." In this 
period, however, the cornice, corner boards, 
and belt courses were still defined against the 
body color--even when the body was light yellow 
and the trim an ivory white. 


ONLY WITH THE INTRODUCTION of bungalows and 
later tract housing were we weaned away from 
multi-color paint schemes, the importance of 
enhancing niceties of architectural detail 

being lost in a flood of white paint.  Fortun- 
ately, Americans have once again discovered 

the importance of paint for the exterior decora- 
tion of their homes, and no longer will they 
accept the chromatic monotony of the past half 
century. 3 


Dr. Roger Moss is the Executive Director 
of The Athenaeum of Philadelphia. He is 
the Treasurer of the Victorian Society, 
and a Director of The Historic House 
Assn. of America. He is also author of 


the new book, Centu of Color: Exterior 
Decoration for IL Buildings, 
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Selecting Colors ` 


By Katharine Conley 
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UA ANY PEOPLE ASK, "What color should I paint 
=, my house?" Roger Moss has already in his 
article stressed the importance of color 

placement. It is as significant a decision to 
place the colors properly as it is choosing the 
colors in the first place. The following guide 
should help you find color combinations that 
are historically appropriate and suitable for 
your taste. 


PRE-1800 HOUSES were painted whatever colors 
were obtainable. White paint was not available 
in a pre-mixed form before the 19th century, 

but white lead was used to make white paint on 
site from early colonial days. Those people 
who could not afford or did not have access to 
white lead used whatever natural pigments they 
could (when they didn't simply leave their clap- 
boards to weather) such as rust which made 
"spanish brown" and "indian red." 


HOUSE COLORS CHANGED DRAMATICALLY between 1820 
and 1920. Popular colors were pale, then dark 
towards the end of the 19th century, and pale 
again at the century's turn. These changes 
were made according to predictable changes in 
taste, but also according to changes in house 
styles. 


BETWEEN 1800 AND 1840, houses were mostly paint- 
ed in whites and creams with green shutters. 
The classical revival styles were most popular 
partly because Thomas Jefferson fostered them, 
thinking them best suited to the democratic 
ideals of the young American republic. After 
1840, Andrew Jackson Downing helped start a 
fashion for romantic Gothic and Italian style 
cottages that were better painted in soft 
stone and field colors than in the more severe 
colors of the classical revival styles. 


THE 1860's AND 1870's introduced more imposing 
formal styles like Second Empire, Renaissance 
Revival and Italianate. These larger houses 
were suited for their role in the expanding 
cities in which they were built. They were 
sometimes painted in pale colors to suggest 
the formality of stone palacés, but more often 
they were painted in dark greens and reds sug- 
gestive of the masonry and brick buildings they 
emulated. These darker colors were used by 
architects such as James Renwick, who designed 
some of the buildings in one of America's 
first national museum complexes: The Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 
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BY THE 1880's AND 1890's, colors were not only 
dark but vivid and plentiful. Queen Anne and 
Stick styles both boasted a wealth of detail 
and color to heighten the effect of all those 
balusters, shingles, porches and towers. And 
these colors became more vivid as the century 
wore on. Initially they were predominantly 
painted in earth tones of green and rust, rem- 
iniscent of the natural pigments used in the 
glazes that distinguished Craftsman style Rook- 
wood pottery. Later the hues were increasingly 
bright and joyously fanciful, similar to the 
luminous colors used by Tiffany in his art glass. 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY witnessed a colonial 
revival that brought back plain white and 
creams. The many-colored late Victorian Queen 
Anne houses were masked in white, as were houses 
of every other earlier style, whether they were 
built in a colonial revival style or not. The 
movement from pale to dark and back to pale had 
come full circle. 


Choose By Style 


Géi HEN SELECTING COLORS, the best place to 
start is with your house's style. If you 
choose colors that were initially intend- 

ed for the style, you will show it in its best 

light. Even if your house was built years after 
its style was at its peak, (a Greek Revival 
built in 1870, for example), you should still 
paint your house in the colors suitable for 

that style. 


PAINT COLORS, like house styles, did not con- 
veniently go out of fashion as soon as a new 
color combination or house style was introduced. 
Best to study the details on your house (shape, 
mass, type of roof, windows, porches), and 
determine which style it most closely resembles. 
Then choose colors accordingly. Most houses 

are not true examples of any one style. Fre- 
quently they are transitional and combine de- 
tails or characteristics of more than one style. 


IN THE GUIDE that appears on the following pages, 
the odds are you won't find a house that is 
exactly like yours. But you should be able to 
find a style--or combination of styles--that 
approximates it, and the color ranges that are 
suitable. 


Illustrated by Charles Eanet. Queen Anne house adapted from “Gift to the Street.” 
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Saltbox 
1600 s-Present 


Early saltboxes were usually left unpainted. Wood weathered to 
a brown-gray color; today, stain would be appropriate. Even 
after the introduction of paint, colors were limited. White lead 
was the pigment for white paint, while other natural pigments 
were used to make dark brown and red. 


White 

Spanish brown 
Indian red 
Ochre 


~ 


mm 


These urban houses were often painted in light, severe colors 
with white or cream trim. Doors were dark: Black or natural 
dark wood. Shutters were dark red, green or brown. 


— White — Black 
Cream Natural 
Same —— Dark green 


Any of above ———— Dark brown 


White —————— —— —— 
Pale yellow — 
Cream 

Medium blue — 


Federal Rowhouses 
; 1735-1835 


Georgian 1700-1800 


The classic formal Georgian house would most often have been 
painted white, with green or black shutters. Earlier, less formal 
houses of this style were sometimes painted in the darker, colon- 
ial colors. 


White 
Dark brown — 
Barn red 
Dark green — 


White 

Same 

Cream - 
— —— Any of above - 


Dark brown 
Black-green 
Dark blue 
— Red 


Classic Farmhouse 
1800-Present 


These houses were built throughout the 19th century, and were 
painted whatever colors were popular at the time. Many were 
painted white, sometimes with red roofs. Often these houses 
were painted plainly all in one color, with only the doors colored 
dark brown or red for contrast. 
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Greek Revival 
1820-1865 


Suitably “classical” colors were white or pale yellow, accented 
with white or cream trim. Pale gray, blue, green, and yellow are 
also considered appropriate. 


White 

Pale yellow 
Light gray 
Sandstone 


Cool white 
Dark green 
Sandstone 
Any of above 


Dark green 
Medium blue 
Black 

Any of above 


Vernacular Italianate 


These were painted in warm, light colors with contrasting trim, 
and dark doors. Trim was often the same color, but in a differ- 
ent shade—lighter or darker. Colors range from cream to brown, 
gray to green. 


Natural 
Dark green 
— Dark brown 
—— Any of above 


Beige 
Warm brown — 
Light gray 
Medium gray 


Gothic Revival/ 
Carpenter Gothic 1840-1860 


Gothic Revival mansions and Carpenter Gothic Cottages alike 
were most often painted in light browns and pinks. Trim was 
done in the same or similar colors, or painted dark brown. Doors 
and shutters were dark. 


Rose beige Dark brown ——— — — —- Natural 
Light brown — ————- Medium brown Dark red 
Dark brown ——————— Light brown Dark brown 
Medium blue - Light gray — Dark green 


Second Empire/ 
Mansard 


Details were picked out in dark greens, reds and browns. Earlier 
houses continued to be painted in Italianate colors that resem- 
bled stone. Trim was generally lighter, with doors and shutters in 
subtle contrast to the trim. 


Natural 

Dark brown 
Green-black 
Any of above 


Dark green — —— 
Dark red 
Brown —— = 
Beige 


~ Beige 
Cream 
— Light brown — 
Yellow ———————— — 
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Stick Style 
1860-1885 


Pon mr 


Body and trim were painted contrasting dark colors (red, gray 
and brown) to heighten the decorative trim. Doors were often 
oak or another unpainted hardwood. 


Medium gray 
Indian red 
Ochre 

Dark blue 


— Dark gray — —— —— Oak 
— Dark brown Unpainted wood 
— Green-black — — —- Either of above 
Beige " 
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Colonial Revival 
1880-Present 


These went back to pale colors: Mostly white or cream, some- 
times pale yellow, with white or cream trim. The difference 
from earlier, true colonial styles is the large size of the house and 
the frequent presence of a big front porch. 


White Cream Oak 
Light yellow ————— Warm white — Unpainted wood 
Tan — — — Any of above ——— Either of above 


Medium gray nu n 
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Stick- 
Eastlake 
1870-1900 


Bold, colorful contrasting color schemes—reds, greens, yellows 
with maroons and blues—earned these West Coast houses the 
name “painted ladies," even as far back as 1885. 


Base Body Trim Sash Door  Cornice 


Pompeiian red - Olive — Bronze — Indian red — Oak — Terra cotta 
Indian red Maroon - Seal — Yellow " " 
Granite White Bronze - u — Sky blue 


Craftsman Bungalow 
1900-1930 


These bungalows, like other turn-of-century styles—Tudor, Shin- 
gle—were unpainted. The natural materials used, stone and 
wood, were untreated except for an occasional stain to darken 
the wood. Stucco, too, was left a natural color. 
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Peak ornament 
painted trim color 


1805 ~ 1915 : CH Turned enk caren decoration 
AN Sch painted col 
SE AN 


(CH eg = — Gable ornament 
: / à painted trim color 


4 Dentils 
Fish scale shingles 3 / r^ s Ki painted trim color 
painted shingles color : mises 


painted trim color 


e— Horizontal bands 
Carved panel (Qr d tH IR oe E Ef painted trim color with 
painted te color 5 — S - raised panels in shingle color 


Brackets painted trim color 


Small panes in windows 

sometimes in colored glass | 

which can guide color choice tfe H Decorative shingles painted 
shingles color 


I Turned portico balustrade 
Horizontal band : : - painted trim color 
painted trim color 


Classical garlands painted trim color 


Leaded glass transom can ; - À E Op. - ei Carved panels painted 
provide guide to color choice d ‘ t trim color 


Columns painted trim color 


Chow painted 


body color 


OF ALL THE REVIVAL STYLES in the 19th 
century, Queen Anne had the most variety 
of detail and texture. Coincidentally, 
at the same time that the Queen Anne 
style was most popular, the darkest, 
most vivid colors were also popular. 

As a result, Queen Anne houses were 
painted several dark colors, to high- 
light all the detail. 


QUEEN ANNE 
COLOR 
SCHEMES 


THERE WERE ELEMENTS of the Queen Anne EFE 
style that were part of the early stages 

of the Colonial Revival which was in its LE 
heyday about twenty years afterwards. 

The Colonial Revival did not merely con- 


sist of Georgian Revival style houses. 


j^ ME N ON 
d Gray 

It was a general harkening back to | Gay ae LIT LIII 

early styles, including Queen Anne, even 


though most of the early styles evoked place in the United States. Perhaps the. 

were American, not British. most important thing to remember when paint- 
ing a Queen Anne house is that the many 

THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE was fashionable at architectural details outlined above were 

a time when a lot of building was taking picked out and celebrated with color. 


CLAPBOARDS 
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By Matthew J. Mosca 


ISTORIC PAINT RESEARCH is a field of ever- 
increasing interest, as we develop a body 
of knowledge on color and its enormous im- 
portance in architecture throughout history. 
Andrew Jackson Davis said the significance of 
color is second only to the form of a building; 
in some cases, particularly in rural settings, 
the exterior color was to him more important 
than the form, in that it is first perceived by 
the viewer. This is borne out by comparing the 
colors found in relation to the building mate- 
rials used in a region. For instance, the pre- 
dominance of brownstone in Brooklyn greatly in- 
fluenced the paint colors used, establishing a 
very different color palette from that used 
in Indianapolis, where limestone was the basic 
building material. 


COLORS VARY to such a degree that we have just 
begun to uncover the actual colors and almost 
limitless combinations used in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 


and one could simply scrape an area and find 

the "original" color, as fresh as the day it 

was applied, paint research would be a sim- 
ple process. Alas, this is not the case. 
Paint often undergoes radical 
change, from fading in sun- 
light to darkening with age. 
Further, the stability of 
pigments varies greatly. Many 
earth pigments, made from 
treated special clays such as 
burnt umber and siennas, are 
very stable; many blues and 
greens, such as Prussian blue 
and verdigris green, are more 
likely to change over time. 
These changeable pigments are 
called "fugitive colors." 


D PAINT were an absolutely stable material 


OFTEN, the most important 
change to the historic paint 
affects the vehicle rather 
than the pigment. The vehi- 
cle--very often some type of 
drying oil--is the material 
which binds the pigment (col- 
or) together as a film, and 
allows it to adhere to a sur- 
face. Probably the most com- 
mon oil vehicle was linseed 
oil. Linseed oil has a ten- 
dency to yellow with time-- 
and the yellowing is increas- 
ed in darkness. Thus when a 
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Historie Paint Research : | 


Determining The Original Colors 


Historic paint specialist Matthew Mosca (left), at 
work with Malcolm Robson, a master grainer. 


room is repainted, the first colors, now com- 
pletely covered, will darken faster than when 
exposed to light. The professional paint ana- 
lyst must be able to recognize and overcome 
these complications in order to establish what 
the actual colors were at any given point in 

a building's history. 


0 


LI 


Process of Paint Research 


N SITE, the analyst will sketch the plan of 
the facade or the room, and record where 
samples were removed. The various surfaces 
(clapboards, stone, decorative trim, doors, 
sash, frames) should be examined; most frequent- 
ly the cratering technique will be used. 


CRATERING is a means of exposing all the paint 
layers by carefully sanding down a circular 
area, The cratered areas are then photographed 
for the record. Additional samples are removed 
for treatment in the laboratory. A sufficient 
number of samples must be examined to ensure 

an accurate accounting of all layers of paint. 


AT THE LABORATORY, the samples undergo various 
tests and treatments under controlled condi- 
tions. 


Exposure to ultraviolet light, for ex- 
ample, can counteract some of 
the yellowing of linseed oil. 
Chemical tests can be done to 
determine the actual pigment 
used. One common test, using 
sodium sulphide, identifies 
white lead, perhaps the most 
commonly used white pigment. 
Under the microscope, the ana- 
lyst records all the layers 
and matches them to a system 
of color notation (such as 

the Munsell Color System). 
Several color systems exist 
which enable the analyst to 
assign to, each layer an easily 
identifiable code for future 
reference. 


THROUGH microscopic examina- 
tion, the analyst can identify 
special finishes such as 
graining and marbling, and can 
differentiate between prime 
and finish surfaces. The dis- 
covery of graining or marbling 
requires exposure of larger 
areas on the site, which will 
enable a decorative painter to 
duplicate and restore the 
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Graining and marbling were 
both enormously popular during the eighteenth 


original pattern. 


and nineteenth centuries. It has been my ex- 
pru that most buildings, great and small, 

ear some type of graining or marbling during 
their history. 


BY COMPARING the number of paint layers on dif- 
ferent parts of a building, additions to the 
structure--which have fewer paint layers--can 
be identified. 


ALL OF THE INFORMATION is then organized into 
paint seriation charts which describe the 
chromochronology (literally: color history) of 
the building. Finally, the paint analyst will 
recommend the type of modern paint which may 

be used to create the correct surface and tex- 
ture of the original. In special cases it may 
be desirable to mix the paints according to 
historic formulations or to increase the tex- 
ture of the paint, such as in the case of sand- 
ed finishes. The addition of sand to paint is 
a technique also found throughout the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. It increased 
the durability of the surface as well as simu- 
lating stone. Two famous examples of buildings 
where sanded paint was used are Mount Vernon, 
George Washington's Virginia estate, and 
Lyndhurst, at Tarrytown, New York. [See Sand 
Paint in the Sept. 1979 issue of OHJ.] 


OBVIOUSLY, historic paint research is an in- 
volved and serious study. It is essential for 
all accurate restorations, particularly museum 
houses and other public buildings. However, 
paint research also has a place in the home. 


OnSite Technique 


MHE HOMEOWNER who is faced with more dramatic 
Te (such as a leaky roof) may not wish 
s to commit funds for a paint research report. 

Yet he or she may wish to get as close as 
possible to the original colors for the exteri- 
or of the house. In such a case, the cratering 


technique may be used by the homeowner. 


SELECTING THE LOCATION for the craters is im- 
portant. Choose areas away from direct sun- 
light and excessive heat, since heat and light 
can accelerate change in paint, but avoid dark 
corners as well. Once you have chosen the 


most desirable locations, note the spots on a 
sketch plan of the exterior (or of the room if 
To begin, make a cut through all 


indoors). 


í 
a 


Crater exposure at Woodlawn Plantation, a National Trust proper- 
ty in Mount Vernon, Virginia. 


the paint layers approximately one-half inch 
across. I have found a #2 X-acto knife with 
a #22 blade best for this. Then, using 220 
grit wet/dry sandpaper and mineral oil, sand 
the sides of the crater until smooth. 


THE CRATER should be about one to one and a 
half inches across. A final polishing with 

600 grit wet/dry finishing paper is recommend- 
ed to remove any scratches. The crater is then 
wiped clean of all dust and is rubbed with a 
fresh application of mineral oil. This will 
help bring out the colors exposed along the 
side of the crater. The crater is now ready 
for examination. 


Photographed through a microscope, the history of the paint 
layers can be seen in this sample, taken from an entablature. 


FOR PROPER EXAMINATION, one needs a good source 
of white light and a magnifier, A quartz lamp 
camera light will provide a very bright light 

of sufficient whiteness for good color examina- 
tion. In my opinion, the most useful magnifier 
is a 10X Hastings type hand magnifier which pro- 
vides a wide flat viewing surface. This type 
of magnifier is produced by Bausch § Lomb, and 
other optics supply companies. 


Interpretation 


NTERPRETING WHAT IS VISIBLE, however, is con- 
 siderabiy more difficult than making the 
aj crater. The first problem is distinguish- 
ing the finish layers from the primer layers. 
Generally, it is the first (oldest) finish 
that is the focus for restoration, and it may 
be the least difficult to determine. On ex- 
terior samples, and some interior ones, a thin 
dark film of surface dirt, the accumulation of 
air-borne particulates, may be visible. This 
will readily identify the finish layer. In 
some cases, however, all the surfaces will be 
clean. If this is the case, the finish layer 
may be discerned by the thin faded surface usu- 
ally visible on the finish paint layer. 


ANOTHER TECHNIQUE involves fracturing of the 
paint layers under pressure. Paint will gen- 
erally flake off at the point of weakest adher- 
ence. Usually, this weak point is between a 
finish surface and the succeeding prime layer. 
This is because the finish layer is applied to 
the prime layer as soon as the primer is dry, 
whereas many years of aging and curing separ- 
ate a finish layer from the succeeding primer. 
When making the initial cut with a knife for 
cratering, observe how the paint fractures un- 
der the pressure of the knife. Often the earli- 
est finish can be exposed in this manner (es- 
pecially with repeated attempts). 
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is an aged finish and may be quite unlike 
WM the original color when it was new. The 

homeowner may suspect that the finish has 
altered if he uncovers paints which are a mur- 
ky yellowish-tan or greenish-tan. While these 
may be legitimate paint colors, known to have 
been used in the nineteenth century, the home- 
owner should be apprised that many paints de- 
generate to a yellowish or greenish tan. Faced 
with such a problem, the homeowner might re- 
quest some professional assistance. 


UE IN MIND that the finish exposed on site 


OFTEN THE PRIME LAYERS are significant in them- 
selves. Frequently the prime layer (or layers) 
is slightly lighter than the finish coat.  How- 
ever, fading of the finish coat may reverse 
this. The use of a dark brown primer on plas- 
ter has also been found on buildings dating 
from the second half of the nineteenth century. 
This dark brown color was made from a ferric 
oxide pigment called "Spanish brown". It has, 
upon occasion, lead amateur paint researchers 
astray. 


WHEN THE FINISH LAYER has been identified, the 
color may be matched to any of the systems of 
the major manufacturers, such as Benjamin 
Moore, Pratt and Lambert, or Sherwin-Williams. 
The homeowner should record the name or number 
of the new paint used for future reference. 
Matching to a manufacturer's color is for pur- 
poses of approximately reproducing the color 
only--it is not an accurate and universal 
record of the original color. For this, one 
must refer to a standard system of color nota- 
tion, as discussed previously. 


Further Investigation 


ECORATIVE PAINTING, such as stencil work, 
striping, scoring, and framing may sometimes 
be discerned by examining the surface under 
"raking light"...light falling or raking 
across a surface. This operation requires two 
people, a ladder, and a strong flashlight that 
can be held against the wall or ceiling sur- 
face. In a darkened room, begin at the cornice 
and shine 
The light 
thickness 
caused by 


will accentuate any variation in 
of the paint film, such as that 
the additional paint used in stencil- 


the light across the face of the wall. 


ing. The person holding the light may not be 
able to see a pattern, so a second person sta- 
tioned a few feet away from the wall will ob- 
serve any shadows cast by decorative painting. 
The entire surface of walls and ceiling may 
be examined thus. 


This sample is taken from a cornice. 
gold leaf — the sparkling area at left. 


Note the existence of 


Future of the Past 


HE HOMEOWNER is under no obligation to pos- 
T to undertake the restoration of the 
€ original color scheme of his or her house. 
However, no sensitive homeowner would con- 
sciously destroy the historic fabric of his or 
her home. Because the paint layers comprise a 
document of changes in an historic house, it 
is essential to retain the record of historic 
finishes in buildings currently in private own- 
ership. Certainly, stripping is sometimes nec- 
essary, particularly on exterior surfaces. If 
this must be done, the homeowner should engage 
a professional for paint analysis before under- 
taking the paint removal, or he should collect 
paint samples for future examination. If dur- 
ing the stripping process, color remnants are 
made visible, these should be photographed. 


PAINT ANALYSIS is a field which has expanded 
tremendously. From the tentative beginnings 
which quite literally "scratched the surface" 
fifty years ago, the field has developed into 
one of sophisticated techniques based on an 
understanding of paints and how they change. 
Yet with the popularity of restoration, the 
professional paint analyst must request the 
cooperation of the homeowner. While paint 
analysis has come to be recognized as an im- 
portant component of every major restoration, 
our understanding of the past will be incom- 
plete without the conservation and study of 
the great majority of paint materials in his- 
toric houses that are still private homes. 
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MATTHEW MOSCA, a native of New York City, i 
has worked in the Office of Historic 
Properties at the National Trust, and as 
architectural advisor to the Western Re- || 
gional Office of the Trust. He is nowa į 
restoration consultant specializing in L 
historic paint research. Since 1979, Mr. 

. Mosca has worked on such major projects 

j| as the American Wing of the Metropolitan 

i Museum and, currently, the restoration of | 


i Washington's home at Mount Vernon. i 
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M* PEOPLE think of paint as a decorative 


material. But paint's primary function 

is as a barrier--a sacrificial, renewable 
film that protects your house. Think of paint 
this way, and you'll see the common-sense nec- 
essity of all the tedious preparation work 
we're about to discuss. 


REPAINT ONLY when the paint is no longer pro- 
tecting the wood, Don't repaint because the 
color has faded or the clapboards look dirty. 
Too many paint layers is an endemic problem on 
old houses, and you don't want to add to it un- 
necessarily. While such advice may hardly be 
warranted with today's high cost of labor and 
materials, it may be a useful reminder that a 
dingy house may only need laundering. 


PAINT FAILURE is most often caused by inade- 
quate preparation of the substrate--be that the 
existing paint layer or new or stripped wood. 
The difference between a good paint job and a 
bad paint job has to do with the adhesion of 
your new paint to the existing surface. And 

the new paint will adhere only to a dull, clean, 
firm, sealed, and primed surface. It's all in 
the preparation. 


THOROUGH INSPECTION of the building comes 
A first. Besides diagnosing the causes of 
existing paint problems, you should look 
for evidence of water damage--an ongoing wet- 
ness condition will ruin even the most careful 
paint job. Pay special attention to gutters, 
downspouts, roof, and cornice; check the condi- 
tion of window sash, frames, and sills. Re- 


place damaged clapboards or shingles. Before 
painting is the time to repoint masonry. Caulk 
gaps as appropriate (see Sept. 1980, "Talk 


About Caulk," p.113). Bushes hold moisture and 
insects against the siding and will interfere 
with painting, so cut them back from the house. 
Reglaze all loose window glass. 


AN ALL-OVER INSPECTION will help you diagnose 
and solve any paint failure. Alligatoring, 
peeling, wrinkling, and surface cracking or 
crazing are discussed on pages 93 and 94, 
sides these common problems, you may run up 
against any of the following conditions: 


Be- 


go BLISTERS: To determine the cause of a blis- 
ter, cut it open. If there's bare wood in- 
side, all paint layers have blistered away from 
the wood; moisture probably caused it. Find 
and correct any water penetration problem. 
Wait until the siding is completely dry before 
priming. If there's paint under the blister, 
though, it's probably a solvent blister caused 


" Its Not As Easy As It Looks ” 
Preparation, Priming, Painting 


By Patricia Poore 


by trapped solvent beneath paint film that 
dried too quickly. This can happen if you 
paint in direct hot sun. Just scrape or sand 
the blistered area. 


D "STUBBORN DIRT" or DISCOLORATION: This could 

very well be mildew. Mildew itself is un- 
Sightly, and it also attracts dirt from the 
air. To test whether it is indeed mildew, put 
a few drops of chlorine bleach on it...if it 
blanches, it's not plain grime. You have to 
kill the fungus, and remove it by scrubbing or 
sanding. Try scrubbing hard with a solution 
of 3 quarts hot water, 1 quart chlorine (laun- 
dry) bleach, 2/3 cup detergent (Spic'n'Span, 
Soilax, or Tide), and 1/2 cup TSP or borax 
(optional). More bleach equals more killing 
power for tough areas. Rinse this off thor- 
oughly with a garden hose. Prime the area im- 
mediately after it has dried, but do let it 
dry completely. A mildew-resistant primer and 
finish paint should be used. 


[] CHALKING or STREAKING: Some exterior paints 

are formulated to chalk a bit, keeping the 
paint surface clean. Other times, chalking is 
caused by a poor quality paint, or by inade- 
quate priming of bare wood or a badly weather- 
ed surface: Bare or weathered wood absorbs the 
binder from paint, leaving the pigment (solids) 
to chalk. This condition is particularly un- 
fortunate if it happens above unpainted mason- 
ry. (Be sure not to buy a "self-cleaning" 
paint for such locations.) Streaks on bricks 
are best left to wear off gradually. Before 
repainting, wash chalking surfaces with 1/2 
cup detergent per gallon of water. Go over 
the surface quickly with a bristle brush, then 
hose off the siding and let it dry before 
priming with an oil-alkyd primer. 


OMETIMES NOTING WHERE paint is peeling will 
e you a clue to the cause. If the top 
few courses of clapboard are peeling, for 
instance, it may be that water is penetrating 
through a faulty gutter, damaged cornice, or 
a poor flashing detail on the roof. 


GENERAL PEELING near the ground could mean 

that the siding is in contact with the soil, 

or that capillary action is drawing water up 
from wet soil through the foundation masonry 

to wet the bottom-most clapboards or shingles. 
The water running off the house must be divert- 
ed in this case. Check gutter/downspout/drain- 
age details: Splash blocks or a dry well may 

be needed. Sometimes the problem is grading 
towards--rather than away from--the house. 

When siding is in contact with the ground, 
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grade level will actually have to be lowered. 

A temporary solution to the peeling is to strip 
the paint from the bottom five or six courses 
of siding. Then repaint with one or two thin 
coats of latex house paint, which is more 
vapor-permeable than oil-alkyd paint, Subse- 
quent painting will cut down on vapor passage, 
of course. 


IF PAINT PEELING is general over an entire 

side of the house, or if it's concentrated out- 
side the bathroom, kitchen, or laundry room, 
the moisture is likely coming from inside the 
house. Excessive pressure at the interface 
between the siding and the bottom layer of 
paint pushes the paint off. A thick, imperme- 
able paint buildup, an exceptionally tight 
exterior, and side-wall insulation installed 
without a vapor barrier all contribute to the 
problem. As discussed previously in the 
JOURNAL (Sept. 1980, pp. 108, 110, 112), venti- 
lation of the exterior, exhaust fans in high- 
humidity areas, and installation of vapor bar- 
riers when practicable will mitigate the prob- 
lem. When paint is peeling because of mois- 
ture in the siding, don't paint on April 15t, 
Wait until some hot, dry weather has thoroughly 
dried out the wood or masonry. Bare wood can 


be primed in the meantime with one coat of an 
exterior alkyd primer. 


Excessive chalking of the paint from the 
clapboards caused this streaking on bricks. 


Peeling on Masonry 


AINT PEELING off masonry is usually caused 
P» water, too. But the process is a little 
more complicated than water pushing the 
paint off, as with wood. Salts are dissolved 
out of the mortar or plaster when water is in 

frequent or constant contact with masonry. 
Bricks especially are quite porous and act as 
moisture wicks; the water that's absorbed, 

with leached salts in solution, migrates toward 
the sun-warmed surface. When the solution 
reaches the surface, the water evaporates, de- 
positing the salts. This efflorescence is 
harmless, if unsightly, when the masonry is 
unpainted. 


HOWEVER, THE SALTS will interfere with the ad- 
hesion of paint to the masonry: Staining and 
peeling result. Of course, peeling from mason- 
ry isn't always caused by efflorescence. Wet- 
ness alone is enough to destroy paint adhesion. 
About the only answer to a chronic dampness 
problem is better drainage to keep water away 
from the masonry (more in an upcoming article). 
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Special Care For 
Weathered Surfaces 


FLAT, HORIZONTAL wood surfaces are the most susceptible 
to weathering. Water eventually gets to the wood, if not be- 
cause of cracking of the paint, then through seams between 
sections or by absorption through end grain. The paint film is 
subject to erosion from ice, abrasive particles, or human hand- 
ling. Too, flat surfaces are subject to standing water and snow 
and ice buildup. Even sunlight and temperature differences 
cause the paint on horizontal surfaces to weather much sooner 
than on vertical surfaces. 


IT’S ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT to thoroughly prepare such 
badly weathered areas so that the new paint will adhere, and 
continue to protect the wood: 


(1) REMOVE all loose, flaking, blistered paint as described in 
this article. 


(2) BADLY ROTTED SILLS may have to be replaced. How- 
ever, much can be accomplished with simple fillers. For filling 
small holes, linseed oil putty is cheap, available, easily worked, 
and paintable. Exterior-grade paintable caulks (acrylic latex, 
butyl, polyurethane) can be used to seal fissures and the seams 
between sections, or between sill and masonry. Auto body 
putty is an inexpensive and easy-to-use material — follow label 
instructions. The more sophisticated epoxy consolidating and 
filling systems are another answer, although directions for 
their use is beyond the scope of an article on painting. 


(3) IF WATER-REPELLENT PRESERVATIVES have a place 
anywhere, it's on window sills. Use of a WRP on both bare 
weathered wood and brand-new wood is strongly recommend- 
ed for the conditions shown here. A WRP does no good on 
primed or painted surfaces, so saturate only bare wood. It 
might be worth the extra trouble to strip all the old paint from 
a weathered sill (or from the rail shown above), just to enable 
the all-over use of a WRP. WRP's are widely available from 
various manufacturers. Cuprinol is a popular brand; another 
manufacturer is Hydrozo Coatings, 855 W Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 68501. We don't recommend the use of WRP's con- 
taining pentachlorophenol (also called penta or PCP) because 
of the extreme toxicity of this chemical. Whatever you use, 
though, take the safety precautions very seriously. 


(4) THE ENTIRE SURFACE of these high-abrasion areas 
should receive a coat of high-quality alkyd primer, and TWO 
topcoats of a compatible latex, alkyd, or oil-enamel finish 
paint. Use of a semi-gloss or gloss finish paint is advised. 


Before repainting, be sure to brush all salts 


from the building. Use a masonry paint--many 
other formulations simply don't stick to brick. 


A PAINT JOB over softened or crumbly mortar 
won't last either. If tuckpointed masonry or 
stucco is peeling, look at the backs of the 
paint chips. If mortar, plaster, or stucco is 
clinging to the peeling paint, the cause again 
is failure of the substrate--not the paint. 
Obviously, paint will not adhere to a soft 
surface that has loose particles. The only 


answer is to replace all deteriorated mortar 
after correcting the initial water penetration 
problem. 


Paint peeling from masonry can generally 
be traced to a water problem. 
Cleaning and Scraping 


N THE BEST of circumstances, the entire house 
D be hosed off before further prepara- 

tion. A direct stream of water from the 
nozzle of a garden hose will not only remove 
dirt, but may even be sufficient to dislodge 
peeling paint and insect cocoons. On a large 
building, an all-over washing may be impracti- 
cal. Broad exposed areas, including most of 
the siding, are rinsed by rain anyway and are 
relatively clean. 


REGARDLESS OF whether you hose all sides or 
not, special attention should be paid to "pro- 
tected areas"--those not weathered by sunlight 
and rain. Soffits, for example, will have a 
buildup of grime and must be washed if the 
new paint is to have any chance of sticking. 
Another complication with unweathered areas 
may be peeling caused by water. When these 
places do get wet, from condensation or leaks, 
the water doesn't readily evaporate. It 
causes greater than usual expansion and con- 
traction of the paint film, weakening its bond. 


PROTECTED AREAS should be washed with a mild 
detergent solution and bristle brushes, then 
carefully scraped and sanded. Don't repaint 
until the wood is thoroughly dry. 


substrate MUST BE REMOVED. Blisters and 

peeling paint can be scraped off with a 
stiff-bladed putty knife. A paint-scraping 
tool is useful in limited areas which prove 
more stubborn. 


IF THE PAINT BOND anywhere in the paint layer 
sandwich is weak, the application of new paint 


A substra that is not tightly bonded to the 


will cause paint failure. That is, if you 
have an old house with a thick paint buildup, 
your paint job may be the last straw. New 
paint shrinks while curing, and the old paint 
underneath will have lost elasticity over time. 
This can cause inter-coat peeling. Also, a 
too-thick buildup will eventually cause alli- 
gatoring and cracking of the paint layers. 
This is all very frustrating if it happens 
just after an expensive new paint job. 


BESIDES BEING extremely diligent in removing 
all loose paint, selective stripping of alli- 
gatored and cracked surfaces is a worthwhile 
precaution. If inter-coat peeling occurs 
right after your paint job, merely touch up 
the peeled spots with the same alkyd primer 
and alkyd or latex topcoat you used, 


EATHERED WOOD will not hold paint. If 
W:s wood siding or trim has been without 

paint and exposed to the weather, it 
must be sanded before priming. M Hand-sand with 
a sanding block and medium-coarse paper, or 
use a small belt sander if the area is large 
and flat. 


WEATHERED WOOD (and new bare wood) should be 
treated before priming to keep the wood from 
drawing all the binder out of the paint. A 
safe, low-tech recipe is two parts boiled 
linseed oil and one part turpentine. For 
greater protection and resistance to insects 
and rot, use a water-repellent preservative 
(see box on page 85) instead. Let the treat- 


ment cure for 24 hours, or according to direc- 
tions on the label, then spot-prime with an 
oil-alkyd primer that doesn't contain zinc 
(Zinc oxide is hydrophillic.) 


oxide. 


It should be sanded and treated 
(WRP). 


weathering. 
with a water-repellent preservative 


Priming and Painting 


VERY GOOD PAINT JOB requires at least spot- 
Ein. An alkyd--rather than a latex-- 

primer should be used if the last paint 
layer is of unknown formulation, if the sub- 
strate is dirty, if the wood is new or weather- 
ed, or if you're changing paint systems (i.e., 
you'll be switching to a latex topcoat this 
time, but you know the house has always been 
painted with oil-based paint in the past). 


PRACTICALLY EVERY OLD HOUSE, therefore, will 
be better off with alkyd primer. Spot-prime 
the edges and both sides of new clapboards, 
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shingles, and trim pieces before installation. 
Spot-prime any scraped and sanded areas, and 
wherever the wood was treated with a preserva- 
tive or linseed oil. Prime mildly dirty areas 
that may have been inaccessible for washing 
and rinsing. As you discover protruding nail- 
heads, set them below the surface, fill with 
putty, and spot-prime. 


PIGMENTED SHELLAC is still the best thing for 
sealing knots that bleed through paint. Never- 
theless, shellac is trouble outdoors, where 
it's likely to come in contact with water, 
Better to varnish the knots, wait till the 
next day, then rough up the varnish with steel 
wool or sandpaper before priming. 


WHAT ABOUT PRIMING the whole house? It's still 
generally recommended for insurance that the 
new paint will stick. It does, of course, 

add to the labor cost, as well as adding one 
more layer of paint. If the old topcoat isn't 
chalking or peeling, and is tight, you can 
probably skip all-over priming. 


Another exciting paint-failure photo: Not 
merely inter-coat peeling, but cracking and 
peeling down to bare wood, due to moisture. 


PPLYING YOUR FINISH PAINT is actually the 
Ass step in painting a house. After all 
the preparation work--which usually makes 
the house look much worse!--it's very gratify- 
ing to watch the color go on. 


INDEPENDENT PAINT RESEARCHERS are currently 
recommending exterior latex paint for outdoor 
use, over an alkyd primer. Buy the same brand 
topcoat as primer. 


YOU'LL NEED A 4-inch quality brush for clap- 
boards, shingles, and other large flat surfaces. 
(A 5-inch brush holds more paint, but is very 
heavy. Use your judgement.) Beyond that, a 
3-inch trim brush and a 1-1/2 to 2-inch sash 
brush with tapered bristles should do the job. 


PAINTING CLAPBOARDS is easy if you get a se- 
quence down pat. A good way is to paint the 
bottom edge of two courses of clapboard (push 
the bristles up under each board too), then 
come back and fill in the two courses in arm's 
length sections. 


PAINT THE BODY COLOR FIRST, then the trim. Let 
the body color lap over the trim where they 
meet. This makes it easier to paint the trim 
neatly, and also provides assurance that every 
square inch will be protected by paint. 
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“What Paint Should I Use?” 


MANY PEOPLE agonize over whether they should use oil- 
base or latex paint on the exterior of their houses. In gener- 
al, good quality latex and oil-base paints are about equal in 
durability. But for old houses, it is safer to stick with oil- 
base paints. 


THE REASON for preferring oil paints is that most old struc- 
tures already have many coats of oil-base paints on them. Oil- 
base paints age differently from latex. An oil-base paint film 
keeps shrinking and hardening, whereas a latex paint film is 
more dimensionally stable through time. Because of this dif- 
ference in aging, a coat of latex applied directly over oil-base 
paint is more likely to peel and fail than is a coat of oil-base 
paint. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, if the surface is unpainted—either 
new wood, or if the old paint has been removed or weathered 
off—it is quite safe to use either latex or oil-base paints after 
the surface has been primed and sealed. 


IF YOU FEEL COMPELLED to use a latex topcoat on a 
house that already has several layers of oil paint on it, the 
best procedure would be to coat the house with an alkyd pri- 
mer before painting with the latex. 


UNFORTUNATELY, we're going to have to learn to get a- 
long without oil-base paints in the near future. Trends in the 
paint industry are such that there will probably be a total 
switch-over to latex paints within a few years. 


A GLOSSARY OF PAINT TERMS 


FOR FIRST-TIME PAINTERS, here is a glossary of thecom- 
mon terms used in describing paint: 


ALKYD-—A synthetic resin modified with oil that gives good 
adhesion, gloss and color retention. Most “‘oil-base’’ paints 
today are based on alkyd resins rather than the traditional 
linseed oil. Alkyd paints are also called ‘‘oil-alkyd.” 


BINDER—A film-forming ingredient in paint (usually a resin) 
that binds the pigment particles together. 


ENAMEL- Basically a varnish to which pigment has been 
added. Makes a tough, durable, easy-to-clean paint. Enamel 
(gloss or semi-gloss) is often used on trim. 


LATEX—A suspension of a synthetic resin (e.g., polyvinyl 
acetate, styrene-butadiene, or acrylics) in water to form the 
basis for a water-thinned paint. 


OIL PAINT—The traditional formulation consisted of pig- 
ment suspended in linseed oil, a drier, and mineral spirits or 
other type of thinner. Term is now applied to alkyd paints. 


PIGMENT —Paint ingredients (e.g., titanium dioxide) used to 
impart color and hiding power. 


PRIMER-—A specially formulated paint that helps bind the 
top coat to the surface being painted. A primer has little 
weather resistance by itself and needs the protection of a 
finish coat. 


RESIN—A natural (linseed oil) or synthetic (alkyd, polyvinyl 
acetate) material that is the main ingredient of paint and 
which binds the ingredients together and provides adhesion 
to the surface being painted. 


VARNISH-A solution of resins in a drying oil. Varnish con- 
tains no pigment. 


VEHICLE- The liquid portion of a paint, composed mainly 
of solvents, resins and/or oils. 
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"T have WHO MASK their window glass with tape 
haven't learned to paint. You DO want to 
get paint on the glass...in a controlled 
way, of course. The bead of paint that comes 
over onto the glass, covering the glazing putty, 
functions to keep water out. When you razor- 
blade the connection of wood and glass, water 
can penetrate into the crevice. We're back to 
thinking of paint as a protective skin, not 
just as a color. 


A TAPERED SASH BRUSH helps in pushing a bead of 
paint out in front of the brush, depositing it 
at the edge of the glass. Paint all around 

the glass first, then go back and fill in the 
sash, then the frame. It will be slow at first, 
but eventually you'll learn just how much paint 
to leave in the brush and how quickly to draw 


the brush. Slight variations outdoors won't 
be noticed anyway. And you won't have to 
mask, you won't have to remove the masking af- 
terwards, and you won't have to scrape the 
glass. (Well, maybe a little bit.) 


AS TO THE NUMBER of coats of finish paint, the 
experts disagree. A single topcoat over a well- 
prepared and primed surface is sufficient in 
many cases. In high-abrasion areas, such as win- 
dow sills and other horizontal surfaces, a 
primer coat plus two topcoats is the recommend- 
ed system. On a solid dry substrate, just 

good preparation and a single topcoat may do. 
What we're weighing on the one hand is cost of 
labor and the problem of too many paint layers 
(now or in the future), against the longevity 
of a 2- or 3-coat job. Ta 


Angry Bees And Danger Overhead 


By David Hardingham 


Dave Hardingham's hints on interior painting appeared 
in three JOURNAL articles -- October, November, and 
December 1980. We asked for his first-hand comments 
about painting outside the house. 


e IF YOUR HOUSE is two storeys or more, you 
will need an extension ladder long enough to 


reach within 2 or 3 feet of the highest point. 


Best buy or borrow an aluminum one. These 
are durable and light-weight. Because long 
ladders are too far from the siding at lower 
locations, you will also need a short section 
(10 ft.) or a 6-ft. step ladder. 


e LADDER ANGLE is important to your health, 
and a good rule of thumb is the 25% one-- 
that is, 1/4 of ladder length away from the 
house. A 20-ft. ladder would thus be set 5 
feet from the base of the wall. The easiest 
way to position an extension ladder is to 

jam its feet against the foundation, then, 
from the far end, "walk" it to a vertical 
position. Now pull it away at the ground 

end and haul on the rope to extend it. If 
bushes interfere with this method, use a 
cement block or a helper's foot as a fulcrum. 
And with all ladders, look upward, angel, 
lest you poke it into a electrical line. Even 
a wood ladder, if wet, can turn this into an 
adventure; an aluminum ladder can really draw 
a crowd. 


@ LEVEL the ladder's feet with wood blocks, 
and use your weight on the bottom rung to 
test its stability. Start with the ladder 
under the highest point to be painted, and 
no more than 3 feet below it. You can 
paint out to the side, but you must go 
over the top of the ladder directly 

in front. 


e MOVE even heavy ladders sideways 
by alternately moving the bottom, 
then sliding the upper end along the 
house. Windows are easily passed if 
you swing the ladder out just a bit. 
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Don't leave a ladder unattended overnight, 
or you may find the wind has jammed it into 
a neighbor's window or car. This causes 
poor community relations. 


e WHILE YOU'RE PAINTING, your ladder will 
always be (we hope) against a still-to-be- 
painted surface. But when you come to re- 
placing shutters and so on, the ladder must 
lean on new paint. To avoid marks, wrap the 
ladder ends with rags and slip an old sock 
over them. If the paint is at least a week 
old, you'll leave no marks this way. 


e BESIDES electrocution and falls, ladder 
painting has a few other hazards. For ex- 
ample, one time a dog I'd never seen before 
refused to let me come down off the ladder 
in my own yard. The solution for such a 
situation: Drop a wet paintbrush on him. 
Aim at his mouth, so he'll likely snap at 
it and shortly thereafter will leave. A 
more troublesome and common problem are the 
bee and the wasp. 


e BEES AND WASPS are frequently found nest- 
ing (or whatever they do--hiving?) under 
eaves or inside clapboard siding. Bees of- 
ten have the walls half full of honey and 
become quite testy upon being approached. 

As they can fly and you cannot, you may find 
yourself inventing some fancy dancing on the 
ladder. Wasps normally ignore you until you 
knock their little house out from under the 

eaves, which excites them somewhat. 


AS YOU WILL, no doubt, become aware of 
these touchy spots during your initial 
inspection, you can either keep quiet 
and hire someone else to paint the 
place, or do as I do: Take a garden 
sprayer full of double-strength mala- 
thion or Chlordane up to the location 
after sundown when all residents are 
home and quiet. The only way to make 
this procedure perfectly safe, of 
course, is to dress like a beekeeper. 
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l| TRIPPING THE PAINT from the exterior of 
EN a wood house is a laborious and tedious 
&| task--and if you're paying someone else 
"6 do it, expensive. Moreover, if the 
stripping is done using the wrong procedure, 
damage--and even total destruction--can result. 
So the decision to strip all the paint from a 
house is not something you should arrive at 
without a lot of thought. In this article, 
we'll look at the "when" and "how" of exterior 
paint stripping, with special emphasis on 
wooden structures. 


When To Strip 


HS AN ANSWER to the question "When should 
MI strip the paint off my house?" a good 
rule of thus’ is: Only when you abso- 
d lutely have to! There are, for example, 

certain types of paint failure (see pg. 93) 
that can only be cured by completely stripping 
all existing paint layers. But such catastroph- 
ic paint failure is more the exception than the 
rule. 


ANOTHER POSSIBLE REASON for stripping exterior 
paint is that the paint layers have gotten so 
thick that they are obscuring architectural 
detail. But by the time paint has reached this 
thickness, other problems with peeling, crack- 
ing and alligatoring will have also shown up. 
So the reasons for stripping exterior paint 
usually have more to do with the physical con- 
dition of the paint film than aesthetics. 


BEFORE getting further into the discussion of 
when to strip, let's look at the concept of the 
Self-Stripping House. 


Automatic Paint Stripping 


Í 1 HEN PAINT LAYERS build up over the years, 
K they become less permeable to the pas- 

A AANI sage of water vapor, Since water vapor 
GSN] is continually generated inside a house 
(from bathing, washing dishes, laundries, etc.) 
free passage of water vapor through the paint 
film is essential. Each time you add a layer 
of new paint, the entire paint film on the 
exterior becomes a greater barrier to the es- 
cape of moisture. Moisture tends to collect 

at the interface between the wood and the first 
layer of paint. The moist wood expands, put- 


ting great stress on the wood/paint bond. 
Result: Cracking and peeling of the paint lay- 


Stripping Exterior Paint 


By Roland A. Labine, Sr. 
Roland A. 


Labine, Jr. 


FROM THE ABOVE, it's clear that paint can't 
build up on the surface of a house indefinitely. 
At a certain point, moisture will cause all 
paint layers to peel. This phenomenon, by 
which a house gradually sheds its layers of 

old thick paint, we refer to as the "Self- 
Stripping House." 


ONE APPROACH to exterior paint stripping is to 
let the Self-Stripping House do all the work 
for you. This would be the sequence: 


1. At each repainting time, all peeling paint 
is carefully scraped off. All bare wood is 
primed with oil-alkyd primer. Then the finish 
coat is added as usual. 


2. Each spring, two weekend days are set aside 
for paint touch-up. First, any peeling areas 
that showed up during the winter are scraped 

and spot primed with oil-alkyd primer. On the 
second weekend day, all of the spot-primed areas 
are topped with a finish coat. 


THERE ARE THREE DISADVANTAGES to this method: 
(1) It requires annual attention to the paint 
film; (2) Spots where paint has peeled out will 
be slightly lower than adjacent areas that 
still retain thick paint. (This effect can be 
somewhat minimized by feathering adjacent paint 
by sanding.) (3) This system works best on 
white houses. On houses that have a dark paint 
for the body color, the paint will change color 
somewhat during weathering. Thus any fresh 
paint put on peeled patches may look slightly 
different. 


AGAINST THESE DISADVANTAGES, you have these 
benefits: (1) There hasn't been any big outlay 
of money or time to totally strip the house 
all at once; (2) This system poses virtually 
no risk to the house or the wood fibers of the 
siding. 


When You Have No Choice 


BEN OTHER OCCASIONS, however, relying on 
(e the Self-Stripping House is not SEI: 
M riate. Among those occasions: (1) A 
iuf high percentage of the existing paint 
film is peeling; (2) The existing paint film 
is so badly cracked or alligatored that it 
doesn't provide a good base for a new coat of 
aint. If the existing paint film is peeling 
adly, however, before rushing into stripping 
and repainting make sure you understand WHY 


er, down to bare wood. the paint is peeling. Most paint peels be- 
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cause of moisture problems. Unless you find 
and cure the moisture problems, it is likely 
that your new paint will peel, too. 


THERE ARE A WIDE VARIETY of exterior paint 
stripping processes available to the homeowner: 


e Flame tools such as blowtorches that soften 
paint so that it can be scraped off; 


e Heat tools such as electric heat plates, 
heat guns, torch lamps, etc.; 


e Sandblasting 


e Abrasion processes such as sanding disks, 
rotary wire tools, etc.; 


e Chemical stripping 


ONLY A HANDFUL of the available processes are 
recommended for old houses. Here's a rundown 
of the inappropriate procedures: 


Stay Away From... 


H LAME-PRODUCING TOOLS--especially the 

ie) blowtorch--are the fastest way to strip 

A paint from exterior wood. That's why 

EX it's the favorite of many painting con- 
tractors. However, many house fires are start- 
ed each year by blowtorches. Moreover, these 
fires can be quite insidious. The house usu- 
ally doesn't burst into flame while the opera- 
tor is around. Rather, the flame can ignite 
dust or an animal nest on the inside of a cor- 
nice or hollow wall partition. The spark can 
smoulder for hours undetected--bursting into 
flame hours later when no one is around to 
sound the alarm. 


MOST CURATORS of historic houses have an iron- 
clad rule: Flame-producing tools are NEVER to 
be used on the house. The one exception is on 


CAUTION: Rotary sanders can be used for 
feathering small areas of paint as shown 
here. But using a rotary sander to take 
paint down to bare wood inevitably leaves 
circular gouges in the siding. 


shutters) that can 
be removed and worked on away from the house. 


parts of the house (e.g., 


THE OTHER MAJOR precaution is: NEVER allow a 
contractor to remove paint from a wooden 
structure with sandblasting. Sandblasting 
will raise the grain of the woodwork so that 
it winds up looking like driftwood. The wood 
on the house will be changed--for the worse-- 
in an irreversible way. 


WATERBLASTING--when no abrasive is used in the 
water stream--can be a useful tool for removing 
loose paint and for washing off accumulated 
salts and dirt. Low-pressure water washers 
(under 400 psi.) can usually be rented for 
around $30 per day. It is also possible to 
remove tightly adhering paint with a high-pres- 
sure water blast. But at these high pressures 
(up to 2,000 psi.) water can be as abrasive to 
wood as sandblasting. Another drawback: At 
those very high pressures a tremendous amount 
of water is pumped into the building, with 
possible adverse consequences for interior 
finishes. 


Rotary Tools 


wg ^ DRILL ATTACHMENTS are sold for paint 
U/ H removing purposes. All have significant 
IM drawbacks. Metal discs and rotary sand- 
Zing discs can remove paint fairly effec- 
tively. But they don't work fast enough to 
take on a whole house. Moreover, they can 


leave circular swirl marks in the wood. 


ROTARY TOOLS with whirling wires will remove 
paint--but they will also tear into the sur- 
face of the wood unless you have the hands of 
a surgeon. Some of these tools have flat 
leaves of metal instead of round metal wires; 
these are gentler on the wood but will only 
remove loose flaking paint. 


ROTARY TOOLS using flaps of sandpaper are 
fairly gentle and effective for small sanding 
jobs. But you could never tackle a major 
paint removing job with such a tool. 


ROTARY SANDERS have more power than drill 
attachments and will remove paint faster. They 
will also make circular swirl marks faster. 
Because of the danger of tearing into the wood 
surface, rotary sanders are not recommended 
for stripping an entire house. 


Heat Tools 


Sa] EAT TOOLS--as opposed to flame tools-- 
ai fs) form one class of acceptable paint 
removing devices. Into this category 
fall electric heat plates, heat guns 
and high- intensity "torch" lamps. These tools 
can ignite paint if left in one spot too long, 
and so obviously have to be used with care. 
But the chance of starting an unseen fire in- 
side a cornice or wall partition is less than 
with a blowtorch. As a sensible precaution, 
though, it is alway advisable to have a fire 
extinguisher on hand. 


THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL did extensive testing on 
various heat tools to determine the most effec- 
tive combination for stripping exterior wood- 
work. Our general conclusions: 
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Paint Stripping Is Dangerous 


EYE DAMAGE-—It’s always a good idea to wear eye protec- 
tion when scraping or stripping paint. Flying paint chips can 
scratch an eye. And safety goggles are a MUST when using 


sanders, chemical removers, or wire-type rotary strippers. The 
Torchlamp also requires the eperator to wear dark glasses to 
avoid eye damage from the bulb’s glare. 


CHEMICAL HAZARDS—Paint removers are toxic materials. 
The paste types contain methylene chloride, which should be 
used only with plenty of ventilation. Always wear rubber 
gloves and eye protection. Liquid paint removers are quite 
flammable. Commercial strippers used on large exterior jobs 
are usually based on potassium hydroxide or sodium hydrox- 
ide (lye). These are poisonous materials; wear eye protection 
and keep them off your skin. 


(1) For stripping flat areas such as clapboards, 
the electric heat plate is most effective; 

(2) For detail work, such as stripping porch 

posts and balusters, the heat gun is best; 


(3) 


The high-intensity lamp (A Smith Victor 
Torchlamp purchased from Brookstone Co.) 
was fairly effective. But on balance, it 
was not judged as useful for exterior work 
as the other two heat tools. An additional 
hazard posed by the Torchlamp: The opera- 
tor must wear dark glasses to avoid eye 
Sanaa? from the glare of the high-intensity 
ulb. 


The Electric Heat Plate 


j LECTRIC HEAT PLATES are available from 
a number of sources, including Hyde 

Mali Tools, Sears Roebuck and Wards. The 
L J electric heat plate has a wooden handle 
attached to a metal head. The metal head con- 
sists of an electric resistance heating coil, 
plus a metal reflector plate that directs 
heat toward the paint surface. 


THE HEAT PLATE is held close to the paint sur- 
face until a big blister of paint begins to 
soften. The paint usually begins to give off 
wisps of smoke as it reaches the optimum soft- 
ening point. Once an initial blister of paint 
is softened, the heat plate can begin to be 
moved along with one hand, while the other 
hand follows with a scraping tool. With a lit- 
tle practice, you can remove paint in one con- 
tinuous motion--and fairly rapidly. 


LEAD POISONING-Most old houses have one or more coats 
of lead-containing paint. The dust from sanding or scraping is 
a toxic material. Always wear a dust mask when sanding old 
paint. Wash yourself thoroughly after sanding; launder work 
clothes that contain lead dust immediately. A blowtorch or 
other flame tool will vaporize lead compounds, creating very 
toxic fumes. 


FIRE HAZARD- Blowtorches and other flame tools present a 
severe fire hazard as explained elsewhere in the text. To a 
lesser extent, there is some fire hazard associated with the 
other heat-producing tools: Electric heat plates, hot-air guns 
and high-intensity lamps. All of these tools can cause paint to 
catch on fire if left too long in one place. There is less likeli- 
hood, however, of a spark straying into a hollow partition, 
such as with a flame tool. 


THE TYPICAL electric heat plate draws about 

12 amps and operates at 550-800 F. At these 
temperatures, the lead components of paint are 
not volatilized--so there's less toxicity dan- 
ger than there is with a blowtorch. Because 

of the red heat in the coils, however, it's ob- 
vious that you should avoid direct contact with 
the tool. (Heavy leather work gloves are a 
must.) You should also keep the coil from con- 
tacting the paint directly, as the paint will 
flame up. 


ALTHOUGH WE FEEL that the electric heat plate 
is an acceptable tool for use on old houses, 
common-sense safety precautions must be observ- 


ed. Among them: 
e Always keep a fire extinguisher at hand. Oc- 
casional flaming of paint will occur. And 


hidden fires in cracks or small openings in 
walls are possible. 


e Wear clothing to protect skin from hot fall- 
ing paint. Protective goggles are advised. 


e Don't leave a plugged-in unit unattended. 


e Use only heavy-duty outdoor extension cords 
that have 3-prong grounding-type plugs--and 
connect only to grounded receptacles that 
accept 3-prong plugs. 


e Don't use in damp surroundings or in the rain. 


The Heat Gun 


LECTRIC HEAT GUNS--such as the Master 
HG 501--while effective in certain ap- 
plications are not as efficient in re- 
moving paint from large expanses of ex- 
terior surfaces. The heat gun looks like a 
large hair dryer, and softens paint by shooting 
a blast of hot air against the surface. The 
best operating temperature is 550-750 F. 

There are some heat guns that operate at high- 
er temperatures, but these begin to present a 
hazard from lead vapors. 


IN OPERATION, the heat gun works similar to 
the heat plate. The gun is held in one hand 
and is moved slowly along as paint softens and 
bubbles. A scraper in the other hand follows 
along and scoops off the softened paint. 
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LIKE THE HEAT PLATE, most heat guns draw 10- 
14 amps. Therefore, they can't be used on 
circuits that have other electrical loads on 
them. Also, there is a greater danger of fire 
when the heat gun is used on cornices and hol- 
low partitions (such as an exterior wall). 
Because the heat gun works by directing a 
blast of heated air, there is always a possi- 
bility the hot air will penetrate a crack and 
ignite dust inside the wall. 


FOR REASONS OF efficiency and safety, therefore, 
we recommend that the heat gun be restricted 

on exterior jobs to an auxiliary role. On 
rounded and complex surfaces that are SOLID-- 
such as porch railings and balusters--the heat 
gun can be more effective than the heat plate 
because the blast of hot air will reach into 
difficult spots. And on solid wooden elements 
there's no danger of interior dust catching on 
fire. 


Chemical Paint Removers 


HEMICAL PAINT REMOVERS for exterior 
work fall into two broad categories: 
(1) Organic removers containing methyl- 

= Sene chloride; (2) Alkaline strippers. 
The methylene chloride strippers are the con- 
mon paint & varnish removers, sold under such 
trade names as Zip-Strip and Strip-Eze. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM with methylene chloride strip- 
pers outdoors is their volatility. They tend 
to dry out before they have softened all the 
layers of paint. This can require extensive 
re-coating--which is both time consuming and 

-— cand (with stripper going for $16/gal. and 
up). 


ONE READER reports success with methylene 
chloride remover (the water-rinseable paste 
type) assisted by a wallpaper steamer. The 
paint remover is allowed to soak in as usual. 
When it comes time to remove the softened 
paint, the entire mass is given a shot of steam 
from a wallpaper steamer. The steam assists 

in loosening the remover/paint sludge. There 
are some significant drawbacks to this system: 
(1) It is quite tedious; (2) Material cost is 
quite high; (5) There is a lot of chemical 
residue to dispose of; (4) The steam vaporizes 
a lot of the methylene chloride. Even with 
outdoor ventilation, there's a possibility that 
you'd end up inhaling more methylene chloride 
than is desirable. 


NOTHER chemical approach to stripping 

od paint from wooden structures is report- 
ed by Jim Diedrich, president of Died- 
rich Chemicals Restoration Technologies. 
The company has a proprietary alkaline (potas- 
sium hydroxide) paint stripper that was devel- 
oped primarily for use on masonry. Called 

606 Extra Thick, the material has been used 
successfully to take 14 layers of paint off 

of a wooden building. 


THE PROCEDURE called for applying the remover, 
allowing it to sit for 14 hours on the surface, 
removing with a pressure water wash, followed 
by an acid rinse to neutralize any remover 

left in the wood. 


Stripping Masonry 


WHEN DISCUSSING stripping paint from masonry (especially 
brickwork) the most important question is whether it should 
be done at all. There are many reasons to hesitate: (1) Many 
old brick structures were meant to be painted because the 
brick is soft and porous; (2) Stripping sometimes reveals slop- 
py patches that were concealed by paint; (3) Walls were some- 
times made of mismatched brick ause the masons knew 
the work would be painted; (4) A previous owner may have 
solved a moisture problem by painting. 


ONCE RESOLVED to strip paint from masonry, Rule No. 1 
is: NEVER SANDBLAST. The case against sandblasting was 
set out in The OHJ, Jan. 1981, pg. 2. Alkaline chemical clean- 
ers are the preferred method. Most paint stripping is done by 
local contractors. Some use proprietary chemicals; others use 
products made by national manufacturers. Two of the leading 
suppliers are: 


Diedrich Chemicals Restoration Technologies, Inc. 
00A East Oak Street 
Oak Creek, WI 53154 
(414) 761-2591 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
1040 Parallel Parkway 
Kansas City, KS 66104 

(913) 281-2700 


THE CAUTIONS at the end of this article about testing first 
apply equally to masonry stripping. One final note: After 
stripping, don't let the contractor talk you into a silicone 
treatment "just to be on the safe side." The concensus in the 
field now is that silicone waterproofers often cause more 
trouble than they are worth. 


ALKALINE PAINT REMOVERS will, however, raise 
the grain of some woods. Alkaline strippers 
should NEVER be used on a wood structure with- 
out conducting a test on the back of the house 
first. Like other chemical methods, the alka- 
line stripper also poses the question of what 
happens to the material that is washed off the 
building. Proponents of the system claim that 
if the ground is soaked thoroughly beforehand, 
the residue can be allowed to flow into the 
ground without damage to shrubbery. 


MICHAEL BOYER of ProSoCo, Inc., reports that 
they have recently supplied chemicals for a 
stripping job on a wooden house exterior. But 
rather than an alkaline stripper, ProSoCo pre- 
fers to use their 509 methylene chloride paint 
stripper. Their primary concern is reaction 
of the wood with alkaline material. 


First, Test 
p ROM THE PRECEDING discussion, it should 
H el 
A 


Jaj be clear that there's a lot that re- 
Aj mains to be learned about using chemicals 


to strip paint from wooden exteriors. 
Because of this, before you sign a contract that 
commits you to a major job, be sure to stipu- 
late that the job is contingent on the comple- 
tion of a satisfactory test patch on an incon- 
spicuous portion of the house. If you are 
satisfied with the test patch, then the test 
area should be the contractural standard for 
the rest of the job. Sometimes the boss will 
do the test patch and it will come out fine; 
but the results will be quite different when 
the workmen get on the job! È 
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HEN THE PAINT on your house or my house 
begins to fail prematurely, most of us 
Mi are inclined to blame the paint. The 


brand of paint. But as in most real-life sit- 
uations, the answer isn't as easy as that. 
Assuming that the paint on your house isn't 
some Brand X that you bought during a $1.98 
clearance sale at your local hardware store, 
it is likely that the problem does NOT reside 
in the paint. Rather, it's probable that the 
failure is due to ed LH preparation, appli- 
cation mistakes, or problems with the building 
itself. 


AS A GUIDE to analyzing common paint problems, 
we're showing here four of the most typical 
conditions. Be aware, however, that your prob- 


lems--which might look similar to the cases 
shown here--could in fact be quite different. 
The major paint companies who maintain region- 
al offices say they will send a paint special- 
ist out to help you diagnose unusual problems-- 
particularly if it's their brand that's failed. 


1. Cracking & Crazing 


CAUSE—This condition generally is the result 
of a paint that has aged to an excessively 

hard finish, The paint film is no longer able 
to expand and contract with the wood underneath. 
The hairline cracks that appear allow water to 
enter and seep down to the wood itself. As the 
wood swells, it widens the breaks to form 
cracks. Because wood expands to a greater 


Don’t Blame The Paint 


By Clem Labine 


dd answer seems simple: Buy another, better, 


extent between grain lines, cracks are most 
likely to form parallel to the grain. 


CURE—If a cracking condition is noted before 
it becomes severe, wire brushing and repainting 
should be able to correct the situation. You 
should also select a brand of paint different 
from the one that is cracking. 


WHEN CRACKING has progressed all the way down 
to the wood, complete removal of the paint is 
usually required. After removal, prime with 


an oil-alkyd primer, followed by either an 
oil-based or latex topcoat. 
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2. Wrinkling 


CAUSE—This condition arises when the top film 
dries before underlying paint has cured, The 
dry film moves as the underlying paint dries-- 
and wrinkles form. Among the causes of wrink- 
ling: Applying a second coat before the first 
one is dry; applying too much paint; inadequate 
brushing-out; painting in the kot sun or over 
too cold a surface; applying a hard finish 

over a softer coat without priming. 


CURE—Wrinkled layers must be removed by sand- 
ing or scraping. Prime with an oil-alkyd pri- 


Special thanks to the paint specialists at PPG Industries 
for technical help with this artiele. 
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mer and follow with an oil-base or latex top- 
coat. To avoid wrinkling, brush out each coat 
thoroughly and allow it to dry completely. 
Don't paint in direct hot sunlight, or when the 
temperature is below 40 F. (50 F. if using 
latex). 


3. Peeling 


CAUSE—Peeling is the most common type of paint 
failure, and can be caused by one of these 
three general problems: (1) Painting under ad- 
verse conditions; (2) Inadequate surface prep- 
aration; (3) Moisture. 


PAINTING in direct sunlight can result in heat 
blisters. The top of the paint film dries too 
quickly, leaving some liquid paint under the 
dried surface. Heat from the sun vaporizes 
some of the solvent remaining in the paint-- 
creating a blister. This problem is especially 
likely to arise when painting with dark colors 
in the direct sun, since dark colors will ab- 
sorb heat more readily than light colors. 


INADEQUATE SURFACE PREPARATION may leave a grimy 
greasy surface to which new paint won't stick. 
This problem is especially likely to show up 

on soffits and other protected areas that are 
not washed regularly by rain. 


PEELING ALSO OCCURS when water reaches the wood 
behind a paint film. The wood swells, causing 
the paint to crack and peel. The moisture can 
come from many sources, including: 


e Cracks and seams in siding and trimwork that 
aren't properly caulked. 


e Moisture from living areas inside the home, 
especially bathrooms, laundries and kitchens. 
The problem can be aggravated by condensation 
in sidewall insulation that isn't protected 
by a vapor barrier. 


è Leaks into the wall partition caused by clog- 
ged gutters, ice dams, leaking roofs, etc, 


e Vegetation too close to the house, which pre- 
vents wood from drying out after a rainstorm. 


CURE—Closely examining the peeling can help 
pinpoint the type of problem you have. If the 
paint is peeling all the way down to bare wood, 
moisture is the problem. If only the top coat 
of paint is peeling, it's an application or 
surface preparation problem, 


IF MOISTURE is the problem, you have to locate 
the source of the moisture and eliminate it 
before you worry about the paint. (The specif- 
ic steps for eliminating moisture are beyond 
the scope of this brief article.) After the 
water is cut off, allow the wood to dry thor- 
oughly. Scrape off all loose paint, prime 
with an oil-alkyd primer, then finish with an 
oil-base or latex finish coat. 


IF THERE's a coat of sound paint beneath the 
peeling, remove all loose material by scraping 
and wire brushing. Light sanding will remove 
surface dirt from the sound paint and any addi- 
tional paint that may be loosely adhering. 
After thorough brushing to remove sanding dust, 
coat with an oil-alkyd primer, followed by an 
oil-base topcoat. 
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4. Alligatoring 


CAUSE—Alligatoring is an advanced case of 
cracking and crazing. When alligatoring ex- 
tends all the way down to bare wood, it is 
usually a sign of an old thick paint film that 
has lost its flexibility. 


ALLIGATORING of a topcoat can also occur when 
it is unable to bond tightly to a glossy paint 
coat beneath it. 


CURE—The only sure cure for alligatoring is 
to remove all the paint down to bare wood. 
Follow with an oil-alkyd primer and an oil- 
base or latex topcoat. 


IF ONLY the top coat is alligatoring, you can 
try removing as much of the alligatored film 
as possible by scraping and sanding. Make 
sure that any underlying glossy paint has been 
sanded to a dull finish. Prime with an oil- 
alkyd primer, followed by an oil-based finish 


coat. E 
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New Paint Line And Book 


F YOU OWN a house built be- 

tween 1820 and 1920, and are 
planning to paint the exterior 
in the near future, here's an 
offer that's hard to refuse. 
There's a new book that has 
more practical information on 
authentic paint colors than has 
heretofore been available. 
What's more, this book--which 
costs only $12--contains a dis- 
count coupon worth $25 if you 
buy 5 gallons of the new Sher- 
win-Williams historic paint 
colors, 


SO IF YOU'RE planning to buy 
exterior house paint anyway, 
here's a chance to essentially 
get this valuable book free-- 
and still save $13. 


HE BOOK, "Century of Color," 

is written by Roger W. Moss, 
who is also the author of the 
lead-off article in this spe- 
cial issue on exterior paint- 
ing. Roger is also Executive 
Director of The Athenaeum of 
Philadelphia, and the leading 
authority on house colors of 
the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. 


A MAJOR ATTRACTION of the book 
are 100 color plates taken from 
the collections of The Athen- 
aeum and The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. In addition, there's a 
large fold-out color card dis- 
playing chips of the 40 paints 
in Sherwin-Williams' new "Her- 
itage Colors" line. All of 


The details: 


the Heritage Colors have been 
selected by Dr. Moss from orig- 
inal documentary sources. 


NOTHER UNIQUE FEATURE of the 

book are the"Affinity Charts. 
Starting with a body color, 
the charts give you compatible 
choices of trim and accent 
color, The 200 color combin- 
ations allow you to select 
color schemes that are both 
historically accurate and com- 
patible with your personal 
taste. 


d | | 
Century of ‘Color 
Exterior Decoration for 
American Buildings, 1820-1939 


An important new tool for 
painting old houses. 


UNLIKE MANY BOOKS on period 
houses, "Century of Color" 
does not deal exclusively with 
architectural gems. Many 
"plain" Victorian and vernacu- 
lar Classical houses are shown. 


AS A FURTHER guide for the 
homeowner, the new Sherwin-Wil- 
liams colors are divided into 

6 major historic time periods 
that correspond to changes in 
color taste: Classical, Downing, 
Renwick, Rookwood, Tiffany, and 
Colonial Revival. Knowing 
which period your house belongs 
to stylistically enables you 

to select the color group that 
is most appropriate for your 
home. And with the Affinity 
Charts, when you pick a body 
color you automatically can 

see which trim and accent 
colors would be best. 


HE NEW SHERWIN-WILLIAMS "Her- 

itage Colors" will be in all 
Sherwin-Williams stores around 
May 1. 


"CENTURY OF COLOR" will also be 
off the press about May 1. 
Books will be shipped on May 5; 
allow 4 ajaltienal weeks for 
delivery. The book (softbound) 
has a sturdy wire binding that 
will take a lot of abuse. Price 
is $10.00 + $2 shipping and 
handling. Use Order Form in 
this issue, or send $12 to: The 
Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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| The. Crack 


in common is cracks. Sometimes they 
dare just part of the charm of an old 
A house, and sometimes they mean your 
Ame AN back wall is about to collapse. By 
playing Sherlock Holmes, you can decide which 
cracks are important, what is causing them, 
and what to do about them. All cracks are 
caused by movement of the parts of a house. 
A crack detective uses the cracks as clues 
to find the cause of the movement. Then a 
judgement can be made as to whether or not 
it is necessary to try to stop the movement. 


TWO THINGS a crack detective doesn't need are 
a gun and a magnifying glass. Shooting a 
dangerous house won't kill the cracks and 
cracks too small to see without a magnifying 
glass aren't a problem. However, there are 
several simple tools that are useful. 


EYES ARE the most important tool for this 
| part of the investigation. Careful 
observation uncovers the cracks, 
and tells you what direction they 
are going and where they are 
widest. Look too at the over- 
all pattern of cracks in the 
room and throughout the 

house. When searching for 
suspects, other circum- 
stances become significant as 
well. Note sloped floors, 
bulging walls, doors that 
don't fit, and related 
evidence that shows 

| the house has 

NU moved over time. 


~ By Wm. Ward Bucher, 


Part Li : Beginning The Investigation 


Detective | 


Architect e 


OR INFORMATION on his suspects, the 
gy enterprising detective uses stool- 
yl ot eraci In the seamy underworld 
of cracks, these are called TELL- 
d ES: A telltale is a simple de- 
vice We 7 tells the detective whether the 
crack is still moving, and at what rate, 


THE SIMPLEST TELLTALE is made by drawing 
two parallel lines, one on each side of the 
crack. The distance between the lines is 
measured at six-month intervals and record- 
ed: If the crack is getting larger, the dis- 
tance between the lines will obviously in- 
crease. This distance would be charted on 
a graph to see whether the rate of movement 
is increasing or decreasing. Since crack 
movement is slow, use a ruler marked off 
in 64ths of an inch. 


GLASS AND PLASTER telltales 
will more immediately re- 
veal continuing move- 
ment. Neither glass 
nor plaster can take 
much tension before 
breaking, so you'll 
soon know that a crack 
is widening if a glass 
telltale breaks or if a 
new crack appears in a 
plaster one, 


THE PLASTER TELLTALE--which 
can only be used indoors-- 
is made by filling a portion 


(cont'd on p.114) 
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Perspective... 


Is This House Significant? 
To The Editors: 


Enclosed is a photograph of our house--built in 
1908. We would love to know: (a) What style 
it is; and (b) If it has any significance. 


Georgia McGuire 
Indianapolis, IN 


Thank you. 

HE STYLE QUESTION is easier to deal with-- 

keeping in mind that assigning a "style" to 
a house is often an arbitrary process. There 
are few examples of "pure" styles. Some houses 
and buildings show tendencies and influences 
that allow them to be assigned to a particular 
school or style. Others show the effects of 
compromises by designers and builders that make 
them candidates for those classic weasel words: 
"Transitional" and "Eclectic." Still other 
buildings bear the idiosyncratic stamp of the 
original designer and are a style unto them- 
selves. 


IN THIS CASE, the house shows influences of the 
Queen Anne style. However, it is the English 
Queen Anne--as popularized by Richard Norman 
Shaw--rather than the American version of Queen 
Anne that is seen in thousands of variations 
across the U.S. The architectural Queen Anne 
movement in England was a reformist movement, 
which had its counterpart in the interiors of 
William Morris and others of the Arts & Crafts 
and Aesthetic Movement. Shaw's goal was to 
avoid applied ornament. Rather, he achieved 
architectural expression through pleasing 
shapes and masses--usually in brick. 
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BECAUSE Shaw-style Queen Anne is relatively 

rare in this country, the house is architec- 
turally significant...and worthy of careful 

preservation on that basis alone. 


UT THIS RAISES the larger question of what 
Bes an old house "significant". What of 
the thousands of vernacular houses (like 
mine) that aren't architecturally or histori- 

cally significant? What determines whether 
such a structure is "worthy" of preservation? 


I SUBMIT there are three other yardsticks to 
apply to vernacular structures: 


@ Is it in sound physical shape? In an era of 
limited resources, we can ill afford to waste 
sound buildings. 


G6 Is it connected in people's minds with a 
landscape, streetscape or neighborhood? Would 
people miss it if it disappeared? That a build- 
ing is architecturally significant is a point 
that can be understood by a handful of archi- 
tectural historians. But the people who live 
near or pass by a building can tell you if they 
like it. Isn't that enough? These vernacular 
landmarks give stability and a framework to our 
daily routine. 


iz it beautiful or visually entertaining? 
Given the sterility of so much of modern con- 
struction, we should cherish beautiful old 
buildings that bring joy to our lives. 


HOUSE OR BUILDING that fulfills even ONE of 
these criteria is a structure that should 
e taken seriously...and is worthy of atten- 


tion from everyone who cares about what kind 
of world we live in. 
--Clem Labine 
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HE HOUSE AT 5 Crown Street is a classic 
T 5 of a Greek Revival home. It is al- 

so a classic example of how a dilapidated 
house can be successfully restored. This beau- 
tiful restoration is the result of the concerted 
efforts of the Worcester Heritage Preservation 
Society, public and private agencies, and home- 
owners Val and Rory O'Connor. 


THE INITIAL WORK was performed by the WHPS, an 
independent, non-profit corporation formed in 
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This is how the house at 5 Crown Street looked 
before the Worcester Heritage Preservation 
Society began exterior restoration. 
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1969 "to preserve sites, structures, and arti- 
facts significant to the culture, history, and 
architecture of Worcester." Working with city 
agencies, neighborhood groups, and private ci- 


tizens, the WHPS has restored houses in Worces- 
ter's rough inner-city neighborhood of Oxford- 
Crown. Through various fund-raising events, 


the WHPS purchased and restored its first house. 
This house was sold at a profit, the funds were 
invested in restoring a second house, and the 
procedure was repeated. 


This is the house after exterior restoration. 
Note the removal of the second-floor bathroom 
window. (Photograph by Tony Schneider.) 
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Restoring Number 5 


HE RESTORATION of this house began in 1974. 
T originally built in 1848, the house had 

fallen upon bad times in the last few dec- 
ades and required extensive work, Over the 
years, it had been seriously "remuddled," and 
these offensive graftings, such as a cellar ad- 
dition and the second-floor bathroom window, 
were among the first things to go. The kitchen 
addition was also amputated, as were the dormer 
and a bathroom. Removing this bathroom re- 
vealed the old granite stairs that led to the 
cellar, and so a bulkhead was added to the 
house. 


OTHER WORK performed by the WHPS included 
shingling the roof, adding a porch deck, refur- 
bishing the columns that grace the front of the 
house, replacing clapboards, installing support 
columns, painting the exterior, and landscaping. 
By 1975, 5 Crown Street was being offered for 
sale. The WHPS created and rented out a studio 
apartment in the rear ell of the house. Be- 
sides providing security for the unrented house, 
this rental offered a financial incentive for 
prospective buyers. 


house was taken immediately 
Note 


This view of the 


after the added bathroom was torn down. 
the exposed cellar stairs visible at the 


lower left. 


As part of its restoration, the WHPS added 
this bulkhead above the stairs. 


$. 


Here is the same added bathroom as seen from 
inside the house. 


£ 
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After the removal of the bathroom, the door 


was replaced with a period window. 


HE O'CONNORS PURCHASED THE HOUSE in 1976 
T eg used the rent from the ell to help fi- 

nance the interior renovation that the 
house still required, A good deal of work was 
needed even before they could obtain a mortgage. 
The main structure had been formerly occupied 
as two apartments, and was now badly in need of 
cleaning. The O'Connors removed the rotted 
carpeting and scrubbed down the grimy woodwork 
and the filthy bathrooms and kitchens. The 
house was eventually made presentable for the 
bank, but a new problem arose: State law de- 
manded that the house be free of lead paint. 
The usual solution to this problem is to cover 
the offending surfaces with plastic imitation- 
wood paneling. The O'Connors, refusing to ruin 
the interior of their home, decided to strip 
the lead-based paint themselves. This proce- 
dure always involves a health hazard, and this 
case was no exception: Even though the O'Con- 
nors followed official instructions for de- 
leading the house, their six-month-old son re- 
quired medical attention for lead poisoning. 


ONCE THEY SETTLED MATTERS with the bank, the 
O'Connors resumed their renovation--a project 
that was to occupy them for five years. The 
main rooms of the house were covered with any 
where from six to ten layers of wallpaper 
which proved totally resistant to the rented 
steamer, and so Rory O'Connor had to come up 
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with his own method of removing them. He care- 
fully covered the floors with plastic sheeting 

and then dipped a paint roller in boiling water 
and rolled it over the papered surfaces. Three 


passes were required to thoroughly saturate all 
the layers, but then a putty knife was all that 
was needed to remove the many generations of 
wallpaper. 


The kitchen addition, pictured left, was not 
part of the original house. It would have 
been kept, but its poor construction and 
maintenance rendered it unsalvageable. 


THE REST OF THAT FIRST YEAR was devoted to in- 
sulating the house. Custom storm windows were 
required for the oversize first-floor front 
windows, but second-hand aluminum storm windows 
were sufficient for the rest of the house. 
While putting in the attic insulation, the 
O'Connors discovered a serious case of rot-- 
due, they surmised, to a lack of ventilation in 
the attic. Cross ventilation was installed to 
arrest the problem. 


Four More Years 


GOOD PART OF THE SECOND YEAR was spent 
A stripping woodwork. This tedious task hap- 

pily revealed that the brown-painted hand- 
rails and pink-painted balusters were actually 
made of fine mahogany. Along with rescuing the 
staircase, Rory also improved upon the house's 
heating system. A large wood/coal stove had 
been professionally installed in the basement, 
but the vents in the upstairs rooms had been 
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added with less expertise. Rory put in ducts 
and then installed squirrel-cage vents to di- 
rect the hot air into and up the ducts. In the 
winter of 1980-81, with record-breaking cold 
weather, the O'Connors had to use their back-up 
oil furnace on only four days in order to main- 
tain the sixty-degree temperature that they 
find adequate for comfort. 


These before-and-after photographs of the kit- 
chen addition also provide a glimpse of the 
dormer, which the WHPS deemed historically in- 
accurate and therefore removed. 


IN THE THIRD YEAR, they were able to hire pro- 
fessionals to wallpaper the house and repair 
the damage that carpenter ants had done to the 
porch. The following year, they restored the 
mouldings in the living room and dining room-- 
which were in four different styles and at 
varying heights--to one authentic style and 
height. In their fifth year, the O'Connors re- 
stored to working order the sliding doors be- 
tween the living room and dining room, and in- 
stalled a fireplace. 


ODAY, 5 CROWN STREET is in the National Re- 
T cister of Historic Places. For Val and 

Rory O'Connor, this successful restoration 
"is not an individual issue, but rather a joint 
effort which profits from neighborhood coopera- 
tion with public and private agencies."  Prac- 
ticing what they believe, the O'Connors are of- 
ficers of the Crown Hill Development Committee, 
a group that works with the city planning board 
and is eligible for federal, state, and munici- 
pal grants. E: 


This drawing of the restored houses of Crown Street was made for the WHPS letterhead by Tony Schneider. Number 5 is pictured in the center. 
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 Restorer's Notebook 


Repairing Cracked Wood 


E FOUND what we think is a good way to re- 
pair cracks in wood: Use two-part auto 
body filler. This substance is easier to work 

with than "plastic wood," it cures fast, and 
it blends smoothly with the surrounding wood. 
We've used it in restoring woodwork in our 

old house and on both interior and exterior 
doors. It can be grained to match the wood, 
and it takes paint beautifully. Auto body 
filler is sold as a kit--a can of plastic 
cream and a tube of hardener--and it's quite 
economical. You mix up only the amount you'll 
need so there's no waste. It's sold at depart- 
ment stores in the auto supplies section. 


Emma Geneja 
Fraser, Mich. 


Goodbye Steel Wool 


NOTHER PAINT-REMOVAL HINT: Steel wool is 
almost universally recommended for use with 

chemical paint stripper, yet anyone who's 
tried it knows its shortcomings. We've dis- 
covered that green nylon kitchen scouring pads 
(e.g., Scotch-Brite) do the job as well as 
steel wool with several benefits. The pads 
last longer than steel wool, are easier on 
rubber gloves, and don't shed steel splinters. 


MOST IMPORTANTLY, nylon pads do not raise the 
wood grain or get snagged on rough spots. 

The pads seem to smooth the wood while clean- 
ing it. If rinsed out occasionally, one 
scouring pad will last through a good ten 
hours of hard scrubbing. 


Anita Genger 
Madison, Wisc. 


Document Your Home 


I" ME FIRST say that the OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL 
has proved very helpful in the restoration 
of our late 1800's farmhouse. Perhaps other 
readers would be interested in a habit I've 
acquired; it takes only minutes and I think 
it's so worth the time: 


SINCE IT'S INTERESTING to discover the history 
of each room in our house during the restora- 
tion, I keep a notebook in which I record any 
changes we come across, as well as any changes 
we are making. I keep a small swatch of each 
layer of wallpaper we uncover, too (up to 
seven layers in some rooms). It's a good 
place to keep "before" and "during" photos 
too. 


SHOULD WE DECIDE to move after completing the 

project, I would leave this documentary note- 

book for the next owners, who I'm sure would 

be old-house people and would appreciate the 
record, 

Joyce Delke 

Hampshire, Ill. 


New Storm Windows 


FTER MY FAMILY AND I moved into our 1913 

house, the first problem we tackled was to 
provide our home with a good storm window sys- 
tem. Almost half of our windows are casement 
windows that open out. We made sure that these 
windows closed well and were weatherstripped, 
and then salvaged all of the inside screens 
that went with them, replacing those that were 
missing. 


I ORDERED aluminum-framed window inserts that 
were the same size as the screens and clipped 
them to the back of each screen. In the fall, 
they act as storm windows. In the spring, I 
simply remove them and presto! summer screens! 
The clips are permanently screwed into the back 
of the frame of the screen and are not visible 
from the outside. (The screens may require 
more weatherstripping, depending on their fit.) 


Judith Terrizzi 
Evanston, Ill. 


Preventing Exterior Mildew 


ECENTLY, I came across an interesting method 
for preventing paint from mildewing. Mr. 

Carleton White of Millen, Georgia, had to re- 
paint his wooden church, It is surrounded by 
live oak trees and so has always had a severe 
mildew problem. He used oil-base white paint 
and added three ounces of Bravo 500, a common 
agricultural fungicide, to each gallon.  (Home- 
owners might be more familiar with a turf fun- 
gicide called Daconil, which also comes as a 
liquid in gallon containers. Fertilome Broad 
Spectrum Fungicide is at half-strength, so one 
would have to use six ounces per gallon.) 


HE SHOWED ME the little church, and it looked 
freshly painted. I was startled to learn that 
I was looking at a three-year-old paint job! 
There was not a speck of mildew anywhere. 


George Stritikus 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuits that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Die Restoration Basics 
Part 4 


Defeating Decay 


By Clem Labine 


OUR HOUSE can be kept free from decay 
providing three requirements are met: 
(1) The house is properly designed; (2) 

=" The correct construction materials have 
been used; (3) A consistent maintenance program 
is followed. You as an old-house owner, how- 
ever, face a special dilemma. Even if you are 
zealous about maintenance (and few of us are), 
items (1) and (2) were determined years ago by 
the original designer and builder. If any er- 
rors were made back then, you're stuck with a 
maintenance headache. If the mistakes were 
minor, all it may mean is that you have to make 
repairs a little more frequently. If the orig- 
inal errors were major, however, you may actu- 
ally have to make some design changes on the 
house. 


THE SECRET to preventing decay in architectural 
woodwork can be summed up in three words: KEEP 
IT DRY! Obviously, there are many subtleties 
that underlie this general rule. Before get- 
ting into the elements of design that help keep 
wood dry, let's look at the enemy itself: Rot 
fungi. 


The Rudiments Of Rot 


=P HERE ARE THREE types of fungi that will 
PM feed on wooden houses: (1) Mold fungi; 
NOW (2) Stain fungi; (3) Decay fungi. Mold 
Mand stain fungi, while unsightly, gener- 
ally don't cause severe structural damage. And 
the measures that control decay fungi usually 
control molds and stains also. So this article 
will concentrate on the most destructive of the 
three--decay fungi. 


DECAY FUNGI are commonly divided into two 
groups based on the type of decay they cause: 
Brown rot and white rot. 


BROWN ROT FUNGI feed upon the cellulose of the 
wood cell walls. Since cellulose is the main 
component that gives strength to wood, brown- 
rotted wood undergoes a rapid loss of strength. 
The decayed wood is brown and, upon drying, 
tends to crack across the grain, shrink and 
collapse (see photo). In the final stages of 
decay, dried brown-rotted wood can be easily 
crumbled into a fine powder. 


WHITE ROT FUNGI, on the other hand, consume 
both the cellulose and lignin of wood cell 
walls. This results in a gradual--but steady-- 
loss of strength. Wood decayed by these fungi 
usually appears to be bleached and, in the fin- 
al stages, feels spongy. Frequently the 


Brown rot occurs most often in softwood 
--and thus is the rot most often seen in 
exterior woodwork. Brown rot is charac- 
terized by cracks and checking across 
the grain, 


bleached and non-bleached areas are separated 
by black lines. Unlike wood decayed by brown 
rot, wood attacked by white rot doesn't develop 
checks across the grain. 


BROWN ROT FLOURISHES primarily in softwoods, 
whereas white rots are most common on hardwoods. 
Since most exterior building components are 
softwood, it is brown rot that causes most of 
the structural damage to old houses. 


To Make A Fungus Happy 


ECAY-CAUSING FUNGI are propagated from 
microscopic spores in the air around us 
...everywhere...all the time. All they 
Jrequire to take root and start growing 

is three basic elements: (1) Food; (2) Oxygen; 
(3) Moisture. Remove any one of these elements 
and the fungus will not grow. 


YOU CAN'T REMOVE the food supply--that's your 
house. And normally it's impossible to do any- 
thing about the oxygen supply, since your house 
is surrounded with air. However, in special 
situations restriction of oxygen can be used 

to preserve wood. For example, you can retard 
or prevent decay in green logs by storing them 
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THE SECRET: THIRSTY FUNGI 


The most effective way to eliminate rot fungi is to 
eliminate the source of water that allows them to 
grow. When wood dries, the fungi die or become dor- 
mant. Spraying wood with chemicals is not an effec- 
tive way to control decay. Keeping wood DRY is. 


in ponds or under water sprays. And untreated 
pilings driven completely below the water table 
give centuries of service (as in Venice). But 
if the water table falls, any part of the pil- 
ing no longer saturated with water will decay. 


THAT LEAVES MOISTURE as the one vital ingredi- 
ent that you CAN control. Decay fungi cannot 
colonize wood with a moisture content below 
the fiber saturation point (28 to 32%). That 
means that decay will not develop in wood 
moistened solely by water vapor from a satur- 
ated atmosphere. Rather, the wood has to be 
wetted (but not saturated) by liquid water. 


PUT ANOTHER WAY, the way to control rot in 
buildings is to keep wood dry. As a rule of 
thumb, it is recommended that the moisture con- 
tent of construction wood should be below 20%. 


Ways That Wood Gets Wet 


ATER THAT IS NEEDED to start the decay 

] process in buildings can come from sever- 
Wj al sources: (1) The original water in 
green wood; (2) Rainwater; (3) Condensa- 
tion; (4) Ground water; (5) Piped water; (6) 
Water released by the decay process itself 
(water-conducting fungus). Since this discus- 
sion is confined to old buildings, the role of 
green lumber is not a major factor. But any 

or all of the five remaining water sources 
could be contributing to decay in your house. 


WOOD EXPOSED on a building's exterior can be 
wet by (1) Rainwater being driven directly 
against it; (2) Roof runoff; (3) Splashing from 
the ground or any protrusion below the eave. 
Nind is a major culprit; velocities in excess 
of 40 m.p.h. can drive rainwater through 
joints, particularly lap joints in siding. It 
also reduces the effectiveness of the roof 
overhang and gutters by driving rain directly 
against building walls. 


PAINT CAN REDUCE rainwater wetting, but seldom 
offers total protection. Fine checks develop 
in finishes at joints--particularly butt joints 
where end grain meets a lateral surface, such 
as siding to trim or window trim to sill. 

These checks provide points where water can 
enter the end grain through capillary action. 


GREATEST DANGER of decay is at such points as: 
Roof edges, porches and exterior stairs, and 
exposed structural members where the end grain 
is vulnerable to water penetration. Other 
elements that have a lot of butt joints--such 


as sash, trim, shutters and balustrades--are 
also decay-prone. 


DECAY OF SIDING and sill plates can also be 
caused by roof runoff splashing off the ground, 
a lower roof, or sidewalk. Gutters can be 
helpful here, by diverting water to less harn- 
ful locales, 


Learn To Read Your Building 


m HOUSE THAT is experiencing excessive 

Ba wetting will show tell-tale signs--such 
Gas staining and peeling paint--before 
any extensive decay sets in. Your 

task is to learn how to read the signs on your 
house so that you can catch small problems be- 
fore they develop into major ones. 


Wind-driven rain penetrated the seam 
in the butt joint on this fascia 
board. Result: Rot is working its 
way into both boards from the ends. 


Peeling paint denotes major moisture 
problem, in this case from a clogged 
gutter. With wetting of this magni- 
tude, rot will not be long in coming. 
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Staining tells you that the joint in 
this gutter is leaking, starting the 
rot process in the fascia board and 
the decorative bracket below it. 


SHORT OF MAJOR DESIGN changes, you have rela- 
tively few options open to you to cut down on 
wetting of exterior wood. As mentioned, gut- 
ters can reduce splashing. But they have to 
be kept free of clogging debris. Otherwise, 


they can overflow and cause problems more ser- 
ious than if you had no gutters at all. 


Peeling paint tells the story: Porch 
roof diverts water against the side 
of the house. Note decay starting 
where siding meets window trim, 
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Water running down this screen door 
has been entering butt joint at bot- 
tom rail, where it was sucked up in- 
to the end grain. Result: Decay. 


Preservatives & Sealants 


Sal HEMICAL WOOD PRESERVATIVES can be of 
limited value in combatting rot. Most 
Wl commercial brands contain two major 
: 4] components: (1) A water repellent (a 
waxy material) and (2) A fungicide. The most 
common fungicide is pentachloro phenol ("pen- 
ta"). Penta is a toxic material and should be 
used with great caution--following all label 
directions. Better yet, use a preservative 
that doesn't contain penta. 


MAXIMUM DECAY RESISTANCE is imparted if con- 
struction lumber is pressure-treated with pre- 
servative before installation. But what do you 
do when confronted with an existing structure 
built of untreated timber? Vulnerable points, 
such as butt joints, can be flooded with pre- 
servative by brush application or spraying. 
This allows preservative to be absorbed into 
decay-prone end grain. (Be sure wood is total- 
ly dry before starting treatment.) Surface 
application is nowhere near as effective as 
pressure-treating--but it's better than nothing. 


CAULKS can also be used to keep water out of 
end-grain areas to a certain extent. (See 
"Talk About Caulk," OHJ Sept. 1980, pg. 113). 
For maximum sealing effectiveness, a joint 


THE MYTH OF "DRY ROT" 


All rot-causing fungi require water for growth. Thus 
the term “dry rot" is quite misleading. It is usually 
applied to brown rot in a board that has subsequently 


dried out—and thus appears dry. But if the board is 
rotted, it means that it was wet at some time in the 
past—which allowed the brown rot to grow. All rot is 
really a form of “wet rot." If the wood is now dry, it 
will not support any further growth of rot fungi. 
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base by capillarity. 


Wooden Columns 


WOODEN COLUMNS and pedestals have a lot of vul- 
nerable end grain--and thus are likely to ab- 
sorb water and rot out (see right). One solu- 
tion is ventilated metal bases (above). An- 
other step to inhibit further decay is to flood 
the column base with a water repellent/preser- 
vative solution applied with a brush or spray. 
A more effective (but longer) method is the 
wicking process, An absorbent cotton string 

is tied around the column base, and the other 
end is placed in a container of preservative. 
The solution--over a period of several days-- 
moves along the string and into the column 


should be about % in. wide and % in. deep in 
order for caulk to adhere properly. Most 


This article is based on a report, “Prevention And Control Of 


joints in wooden houses are narrower and deep- Decay In Homes," prepared for the Dept. of Housing and Ur- 
er than this, thereby limiting the role that ban Development by Arthur F. Zem and Terry L. Ambur- 

i ioi gey. This excellent report, together with a companion report 
sealants can play in decay cont rol " On Joint a on wood-inhabiting insects, is expected to be published with- 
that show signs of water absorption--and which ih the next fow months. 


are too narrow to caulk--you'll have to rely 


on water-repellent preservatives. 


The Creeping Menace 


wall in the left side of the photo is a water-conduct- 

ing fungus--the most insidious of all decay-causing 
fungi. Starting in a damp basement or crawl space, the 
fungus will spread across dry wood, bringing the water it 
needs for its metabolic processes. Water is conducted 
through tube-like structures called rhizomorphs (shown in 
photo). The fungus will creep through hollow wall parti- 
tions and under floors--often going unnoticed until the at- 
tack is quite advanced. Thus a house that is otherwise 
totally dry can become completely infected with rot.  For- 
tunately, this type of fungus is rare in the U.S. Control 
involves scraping all the rhizomorphs off walls and other 
surfaces, then painting with a fungicide such as penta- 
chloro phenol. In addition, steps should be taken to dry 
out the place where fungus originated. Replace any decayed 


T* FURRY-LOOKING light-colored growth creeping up the 


wood with pressure-treated lumber. Allow all infected areas 
--such asinteriors of wall partitions--to air-dry thoroughly. 
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ODERN FLOOR FINISHES, 
today, are usually recommended with all 


so consistently sold 


good intentions. But old floors--mellowed, 
patinaed, and previously refinished--demand 
special consideration, as much for practical as 
for aesthetic reasons. 


WE'LL ASSUME in this article that stripping and 
refinishing is the right decision. Sometimes, 
an old finish can be renewed with turpentine, 
steel wool, paper towels, and elbow grease. (If 
you haven't made that decision yet, see "Refin- 
ishing Floors" in the Feb.'81 OHJ.) There is 
no "best" finish for an old floor, but your op- 
tions are fairly clear. We'll attempt to sort 
them out. Two facts, anyway, emerged while we 
researched this article: (1) Polyurethane, 
while it has a place and can be a useful, prac- 
tical material, is most definitely not the 
long-awaited maintenance-free finish. (2) Some 
of the "old-fashioned" finishes are remarkably 
versatile. 


Prologue 


HANCES FOR SUCCESS using any finish are im- 

proved by applying it to a squeaky-clean 

surface according to the manufacturer's ex- 
plicit instructions in as dust-free an environ- 
ment as possible. Since the room should be 
both ventilated and warm, best not to finish 
floors during cold weather. Don't refinish on 
a particularly humid day. (If you live in a 
humid locale, use a dehumidifier or at least a 
fan). DO NOT walk on a naked surface; pad 
around in stocking feet as you finish sanding 
(or put socks over your shoes) and, if time 
passes between sanding and finishing, close off 
the room or lay building paper on the floor for 
protection. THE FLOOR SHOULD BE THE LAST PRO- 
JECT IN THE ROOM--after plastering, after fin- 
ish painting, after wallpapering. 


HERE ARE THE STEPS to follow: (1) Vacuum every 
inch of the room. Go over the floor with a 
tack rag immediately prior to each step. (2) 
Stain if desired. (3) Put on sealer (if appli- 
cable) or first coat of finish. Varnishes can 
be thinned in the first coat per label direc- 
tions. (4) Fill with paste wood filler if you 
feel it necessary on open-pored wood like oak. 
(It usually isn't necessary on an old floor, 
and filler cannot be used under polyurethane 
or the Swedish systems.) Also, now's the tine 
to fill nail holes etc.--with one coat of fin- 
ish already down, any excess will wipe off. 
(5) Apply second coat of finish (or first coat 
of urethane that's used without a sealer). 

(6) Apply additional finish coats according to 
label recommendations and your preference. 

(7) Apply a paste wax if desired. 


Picking A Floor Finish 


By Patricia Poore 


TAIN IS PROBABLY APPLIED more often than 

it needs to be. The finish will darken 

your floor to an extent (a greater extent 
with penetrating finishes, a lesser extent with 
urethane), and the years will darken it even 
more. If you want to change the color for 
decorating reasons or to match other floors or 
woodwork, experiment with the color on a scrap. 
Most commercial stains are too colorful, but 
you can start with one of these and bring it 
down by adding burnt umber or black universal 
tints or artists' colors-in-oil. (A little 
at a time.) Or start with a neutral natural") 
stain and bring up the color with reds, oranges, 
or raw umber. 


ONCE THE COLOR is right, play with the tone by 
thinning the mixture with mineral spirits or 
turpentine. On the test scrap, apply it in 
various thinned-down versions, and experiment 
with the amount of time it's left to soak in 
before wiping. Keep a record of what you made 
for future reference. 


THE SOLVENT in the stain must be the same as 
the solvent in the final finish or you can have 
a mess on your hands. It's always best to use 
a "system" of products, all by the same manu- 
facturer. 


The Big Choice 


HE ONE BIG DECISION you have to make is 
I whether you want a surface finish--shellac, 
oil varnish, synthetic-resin varnish, poly- 
urethane, "gym" finish, Swedish treatment--or 
a penetrating finish--linseed oil, tung oil, or 
proprietary penetrating-resin finishes.  Basic- 
ally, it's an aesthetic choice, because neither 
is really more "resistant": The surface finish- 
es will protect by taking scratches and stains, 
but then will look the worse for it. Asa 
general principle, penetrating finishes are 
the more renewable and fixable; surface coat- 
ings are more reversible (albeit by stripping, 
which ranges from easy for shellac to much 
more difficult for the modern types). 


LET'S START WITH penetrating oils and resins as 
a group. A drying oil is the operative ingre- 
dient in all of these recipes and products... 
usually linseed or tung oil. Old recipes were 
usually based on one of these oils, with added 
solvents and sometimes wax. I see no reason 
today to use the oil itself, unless you enjoy 
mixing up old recipes (nothing wrong with hav- 
ing fun) or you're following an historical im- 
perative. The commercial "penetrating resins" 
or "penetrating oil finishes" are an improve- 
ment, in that the oil has been chemically 
changed into a resin, improving its "drying" 
qualities and predictability. 
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THE BIGGEST, clearest advantage of penetrating 
finishes is that they are renewable. Simply 
clean off wax and dirt, and reapply. Some 
penetrating resins can be built up by multi- 
coat application (buffing in between) to come 
close to the surface resistance of an on-top- 
of-the-floor finish. This is usually true of 
the finishes that contain a high proportion of 
tung oil. Penetrating oils may give very blond 
woods a greyish cast that some people would 
prefer to avoid. (This is more true for new 
light wood.) Varnishes will do less to change 
the color of wood. Watco, Daly's, Minwax, and 
others make fine penetrating-resin finishes. 


Surface Finishes 


ARNISH CHEMISTRY is very complicated, 
It because of the variety of resins 

(oil, alkyd, phenolic, plastic...) used 
in different formulations. It's more impor- 
tant that you use a varnish specifically for- 
mulated for floors, than that you know what 
resin it contains. 


MOST UNUSUAL METHOD 


Mrs. Walker Reaher wrote: "On a recent trip 
to Manila I saw beautiful clean shiny bare 
floors. The maid used coconut shells split 
in half. She placed her toe on top of the 
inverted shell, and in sweeping arcs, push- 
ed the shell across the floor...she lightly 
swept the floor with a grass broom. I learn- 
ed to balance and rhythmically "wax" the 
floor too. It lightly adds coconut oil...." 


OLD-FASHIONED OIL-BASED "soft" long-drying 
varnishes, including spar varnish, have all but 
been replaced by polyurethane varnish.  Appli- 
cation is a bit more fussy, since old-fashioned 
varnishes aren't self-leveling like urethane, 
and it takes patience to put up with the long 
drying time. The biggest complaint seems to 

be that the "softness" of varnish causes it to 
become embedded with dirt. At the risk of 
sounding insolent, I suspect this may result 
from a lack of attention to preventive mainten- 
ance (i.e., sweeping). 


MY ONLY EXPERIENCE with varnish was with the 
spar varnish we fastidiously applied to my 
parents' strip-oak floors. It is maintained 
by daily sweeping or vacuuming and a ver 

light waxing about every nine months. Two 
cats and an occasional dog skittering over the 
floor have not marred it in three years. And 
it looks absolutely beautiful. 


SPIRIT VARNISHES are a different class, com- 
prising shellac and the quick-dry varnishes. 
Instead of polymerizing, the finish dries, 


THE SUBSCRIBER NETWORK SPEAKS 


O TO just about any hardware store and ask what you should 

put on your sanded floor — they'll recommend polyurethane 
varnish. The whole country stoutly believes in new-improved, 
“no-maintenance” products. And not many people use wax, or 
follow any other maintenance regimen, these days. 


SO WE WERE SURPRISED at the response from subscribers. (I 
had asked for personal experiences with floor finishes back in the 
Nov.'80 issue.) The chart below is a summary of what OHJ sub- 
scribers have to say about the subject. The survey was not par- 
ticularly scientific, and some interpretation is necessary. For in- 
stance, I suspect the lack of anti-varnish sentiment was a reflec- 
tion of the fact that few people had used it at all. But I still be- 
lieve that actual experience in a real old house is more telling 
than recommendations from laboratories that test the products 
on new wood, under controlled conditions. 


% OF THOSE WHO 
MENTIONED IT 


% OF ALL 
RESPONDENTS 


PRODUCT OR 
SYSTEM 


Pro-Urethane 
Anti-Urethane 
OK with reservations* 


Pro-Varnisht 
Anti-Varnish 
OK with reservations 


Pro-Penetrating Oil 
Anti-Penetrating Oil 


*Reasons cited: 

(1) Only good when kept waxed. 

(2) Only with a penetrating oil underneath, 

(3) Only in low-traffic areas (because it 

scratches too easily). 

4) Only on hardwoods (because it's too in- 
exible for softwood). 


+ Old-fashioned OR quick-dry: All types. 


WE DON'T have room to list all the people who wrote-but 
Thank You! from the editors and the novice floor-restorers who 


will benefit from your experience, - 
Patricia Poore 
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hardens and bonds by evaporation of a solvent. 
While they tend towards brittleness, they are 
relatively easy to blend-patch if worn or 
damaged. The solvent in the patch-coat of a 
spirit varnish or shellac will partially dis- 
solve the previous layer and a good bond is 
likely. (Oil varnishes have to be sanded to 
provide "tooth" for a new coat--and edges of a 
patch are more noticeable.) Fabulon by Pierce 
& Stevens Chemical is a good choice for quick- 
dry varnish, if you should choose this system. 
Don't use quick-dry varnish or shellac on a 
softwood floor...it's not flexible enough. 


IN DEFENSE OF SHELLAC (which "nobody uses on 
floors anymore"), I must say that the most 
beautiful old oak floors I've ever seen belong 
to my grandmother...and she still shellacks 
them herself. When they look dull, she washes 
them with warm water (hand dried afterward), 
then applies a new coat of clear shellac over 
the existing finish. (She doesn't wax anymore, 
but if she did, 


ABOUT EVERY 20 YEARS she strips the floors 


the wax would be removed first.) 


coat of clear shellac goes on, and two days 


later a second coat. Note: The shellacked 
rooms are upstairs bedrooms that don't see 
traffic, spills, or water. Downstairs the 
rooms are carpeted or covered with linoleum. 


THE SWEDISH FINISHES are the most difficult to 
apply, but may be the most resistant and main- 
tenance-free yet. Because of the conditions 

to be met in application, and because they are 
urea-formaldehyde based, professional applica- 
tion is recommended. The best-known such 
product in this country is "Glitsa." (For more 
information, write Glitsa, 1921 First Ave. So., 
Seattle, WA 98134.) 


IT'S A TWO-PART SYSTEM: First, a layer is ap- 
plied that impregnates the wood. Then the 
second coat provides a long-wearing and extra- 
ordinarily resistant surface. I won't say 

I'm unconvinced about its breakthrough dura- 
bility on new floors--but I wouldn't fool with 
it on an old floor. Even the manufacturer's 
literature says that for old floors, wood must 
be removed down to below previous wax, dirt 


with HOT water and a strong solution of Spic 
n Span or Beatsol, a wax remover. 


penetration, 
Then one 


Maintaining Your Floor 


ES, THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL 

is going to come out in fa- 
vor of wax. But regardless of 
whether you wax or not--or 
whether you've used oil or var- 
nish--the single most important 
maintenance task is keeping the 
floors grit-free. 


DUST AND DIRT AND SAND are 
tracked in on shoes, and get 
ground in when we walk around. 
The finish is literally abraded 
away. There are two obvious 
ways to minimize the damage: 
(1) Track in less dirt; (2) 
Clean the floors daily or week- 
ly to remove the abrasive grit. 


THE BEST ANSWER is to ask fami- 
ly and visitors to remove their 
shoes upon entering the house. 
This may be seen by some of 
your friends as a compulsive 
quirk, however. A plastic mat 
outside the door and a straw or 
carpet mat inside will pick up 
a lot of grit. Beyond that, a 
regular sweeping or vacuuming 
regimen is a must. Wood floors 
should really be vacuumed with 
the brush attachment on the 
vacuum cleaner wand. 


YOU SHOULDN'T USE water or a 
water-based cleaner on wood 
floors. Dampness may get under 
the finish and seep Këiegen 
boards, causing discoloration 
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or even warping. A dustmop 
treated with a little oil fin- 
ish or a spritz of Endust works 
fine. Scuffs and many light 
stains will come out if you rub 
a bit with 00 steel wool--es- 
pecially if there's wax on the 
floor. ` 


Ahh...Wax 


GOOD WAX can be used on bare 

wood, as well as over any 
finish. Wax should just fill 
in the minute roughness of the 
surface--not sit as a layer on 
top of the floor. The wax will 
neither make the floor appre- 
ciably more slippery, nor will 
it build up, if you: 


e Use a relatively hard paste 
wax, like Trewax; 

e Apply it sparingly and usual- 
ly no more than twice a year; 

e Buff it well after applying; 
e Remove scuff marks and stains 
with steel wool or a liquid 
cleaning-wax before re-waxing. 


OF COURSE WAX may get scuffed. 
But the whole idea is that the 
scuff will come out by just 
buffing the wax--it's not in 
the floor. Wax also adds a 
lustre and a delightful smell. 


PASTE WAX is recommended be- 
cause it's tough, long-wearing, 
and lustrous. Although you 


fillers, and finish to assure 
bonding and proper curing. 


And since it's 


have to apply it by hand, it 
can be renewed without adding 
more: Just buff it again, even 
months later. 


BESIDES PASTE WAX, there are 
liquid buffable waxes and 
liquid "self-polishing" waxes 
on the market. Some people 
prefer the liquid to paste be- 
cause of ease of application. 
But it's not as durable as 
paste and it's easier to over- 
do the amount you use.  "Self- 
polishing" waxes are no good 
for wood floors, They lack 
durability, and their lustre 
can only be renewed by reappli- 
cation. This is what causes 
waxy buildup. Also, most are 
water-based and therefore not 
the best for wood, despite 
what the labels say. 


Applying It 


Tu FLOOR to be waxed must be 
clean. Go over it with a 
tack rag. The common mistake 
is to apply wax over a "dingy" 
surface--this will just embed 
the dirt or scuff marks in the 
wax. Instead, buff the floor 
before re-waxing, and rub out 
scuffs with steel wool dipped 
in mineral spirits or wax re- 
mover. 


PUT A FEW tablespoonfuls of 
wax in a cloth towel, fold the 
towel over it, then rub the 
floor until wax comes through. 
Go over the whole floor (or a 
section if the room is large). 
Let the wax dry for five min- 
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chemically bonded inside the wood, you can't 


change your mind.... 


Don't confuse Swedish 


sanded. 


treatment with Danish oil, which is a penetrat- 


ing finish and therefore very different indeed. 


What About Polyurethane ? 


OLYURETHANE FLOOR FINISH is essentially a 
varnish with a plastic resin. 
doubts regarding its advantages on new 

wood for those who want a low or high gloss 
It's probably the most stain- 


surface finish. 


question unless the floor has been thoroughly 
Even then, results can't be guaranteed. 


THE BEST RESULTS with urethane seem to be ob- 


tained by using a recommended and compatible 


sanding-sealer first. 
Also, urethane must be applied in thin coats; 
a thick coat is almost sure to peel. 
amount of time between coats is crucial: 
little and the finish may be cloudy, too much 
time and you have to sand between coats, then 
pray it'll bond. 
guidelines for timing, but remember too that 
humidity and temperature affect the set up. 


I have no 


resistant finish, it is hard and smooth enough 


(in the best of applications) to not require 
waxing, and it's easy to put down, 
it comes to refinished floors, I worry about 
its unpredictable bonding characteristics. 


PLEASE NOTE that polyurethane cannot be applied 
over shellac, most previous surface finishes, 
or a paste wood filler (often used in the past 
So it's pretty much out of the 


on oak floors). 


But when 


wood. 


(See label directions.) 


The 
Too 


Follow the manufacturer's 


WHILE POLYURETHANE isn't generally recommended 
for softwood floors because of its hardness and 
relative inflexibility, some subscribers re- 
ported using it successfully on splintered soft- 
Since it is a surface finish that can be 
built up in layers, 
out a rough floor by covering it. 
is a good use for it if one is set on keeping 
and exposing a softwood floor. 


it will of course smooth 
Perhaps this 


utes, then polish it with an 
electric floor polisher. A 
machine with a single disc, 

13 to 16 inches in diameter, 
is best. Buff until the floor 
isn't slippery. 


IF THE FLOOR is badly scuffed 
and the marks won't buff out, 
it's probably time to strip 

the floor of wax. Depending 

on your maintenance regimen 

and attention to renewing 
scuffed and worn spots as they 
occur, stripping may be neces- 
sary every 3 to 10 years. Use 
a commercial solvent-based wax 
remover, mineral spirits, or 
naptha. Pour the solvent on 
the floor, rub with 00 steel 
wool, and scoop up the softened 
wax with paper towels or rags. 
Careful: Naptha, especially, is 
very flammable. You can renew 
a shellac or oil finish now, 
while the wax is off. | 


REMEMBER...the wear and tear 
the wax takes would have been 
absorbed by the finish itself 
if the wax wasn't there. And 
stripping varnish is a lot less 
fun than stripping wax. 


About Stains 


MITES WILL OCCUR very rarely 
if you maintain the finish on 
your floor. On shellacked 
floors, just rub out the stain 
with steel wool, dipping it in 
denatured alcohol (shellac sol- 
vent) if necessary. Then brush 
new shellac mixed 1:1 with sol- 
vent onto the spot, feathering 


the edges into the existing 
shellac. Rub it down, then re- 
apply straight shellac; rub 
again. 


STAINS IN soft varnishes, wax, 
and oil-finished floors can of- 
ten be removed by rubbing with 
a mixture of rottenstone and 
vegetable or mineral oil. Rot- 
tenstone, available at the hard- 
ware store, is a super-fine 
abrasive. 


FOLLOWING are some "mes 
procedures for removing certain 
stains and spills: 


SCUFF MARKS As mentioned, scuff 
marks in wax will usually come 
out if you rub them with 00 
steel wool. If that doesn't 
work, or it's an unwaxed floor, 
you may have to use fine sand- 
paper, then reapply oil or wax. 


CIGARETTE BURNS Rub fine steel 
woo n a wet bar of soap, then 
Tub the burn mark with the steel 
wool. Deep burns, of course, 
will have to be sanded, 


WAXY OR GOOEY SUBSTANCES Chew- 
ing gum, crayons, and candle 
drips should be made brittle 
with ice, then crumbled off the 
surface. Any remaining deposit 
will come off if you allow a 
cr Féier floor cleaner to seep 
under the edges of the spot. 
Use a plastic spatula to lift 
it. 


OILY OR GREASY STAINS Use 
rown kitchen soap (lye soap). 


If the stain is stubborn, satur- 
ate drugstore cotton with hydro- 
gen peroxide and lay it on the 
stain; then put ammonia-soaked 
cotton over that. This will 
draw the stain out of the finish. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES Rub with 
paste wax and steel wool, or 
try silver polish, boiled lin- 
seed oil, or a rag with a bit 
of ammonia in it. You'll have 
to rewax after this. 


ANIMAL MESSES New stains may 
come out with a floor cleaner 
or mineral spirits, or may be 
rubbed with steel wool or sand- 
ed. A whole article about re- 
moving cat odors and stains 
appeared in the March 1980 
issue of OHJ. 


STANDING WATER 
stains will be 
water. (House 
real hazard to 
If the wax has turned white, 
remove it from the affected 
area and rub with steel wool, 
then rewax. T lightly sand- 
ing other finishes. If these 
methods don't work, you may 
have to bleach the floor; the 
finish in the area will have 
to be completely removed.  Ap- 
ply household bleach or oxalic 
acid, let it stand an hour, 
rinse, and sand. Sometimes 
nothing will remove a water 
stain. After bleaching, the 
finish has to be patched in 
(including stain, if any). 

Too bad if it's urethane, 
which won't bond to itself. 


The worst 
from standing 
plants are a 
a wood floor.) 


—————ÓÓÓÓÓÁÁ EBENE. 
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BUT KEEP IN MIND that some softwood floors-- 
particularly fir in secondary rooms--were not 
meant to show. A hardwood overlayment, lino- 
leum, or wall-to-wall carpeting (which was 
used in the 19th century) may have once been 
the finish floor. If you have to encase a 
splintery softwood floor in a modern plastic 
finish to make it useable, maybe the floor was 
not originally meant to show. On the other 
hand, it's up to you whether you want to expose 
it now; sometimes that's the least expensive 
and lowest-maintenance alternative. 


In Summary... 


LL OF THESE OPTIONS may be more immobiliz- 
A ing than helpful. The comments from our 
"panel of experts" on the following pages 
should help because they're about real-life 
applications. 


SURROUNDED BY technical literature, replies 
from subscribers, and the case histories of 
lots of floors, and having re-examined my own 
experiences, I'm feeling bold enough to outline 
what I would use on a floor. Here goes: 


e ON AN OLD but well-maintained hardwood floor 
in a low-traffic (no pets!) room, I'd be tempt- 
ed to try shellac and wax. Looks good, and it 
can be fixed or removed with no damage to the 
floor. 


e ON LIGHT OAK strip flooring, I'd use a semi- 
gloss or gloss oil-based varnish, also with a 
light waxing occasionally. I personally feel 
that the "modern" narrow-width oak flooring is 
too bland to benefit from the subtle sheen of 
a penetrating oil. A gloss on such a floor 
gives it clarity; for softness I'd use area 
rugs on top. (Rubberized mats sold by carpet- 
ing stores save the finish underneath the rug, 
and keep the rug from travelling.) 


e ON ANY REALLY old floor (worn and patinaed), 
and on a pine floor, a penetrating oil would 
be my only choice. I'd cover or replace a 
floor that give me splinters. 


e ON PARQUET FLOORING, I'd go with a penetrat- 
ing oil finish in most rooms. In a turn-of- 
the-century parlor or other formal public 
room, varnish would be more appropriate. If 
the floor was tight and in good shape, gloss 
or semi-gloss varnish would look terrific. 

But a worn or uneven floor looks worse with a 
glossy surface, so I'd be back to oil, or per- 
haps matte varnish. 


e WOULD I EVER USE a quick-dry varnish?  Prob- 
ably not. If I was willing to put up with low 
wear-resistance and brittleness to get a shine 
and renewability, I'd go with shellac. And al- 
though it's tempting to use a faster drying 
varnish, the greater life you get from old- 
fashioned polymerizing varnish is worth the 
time and trouble it takes to put it down. 


e WOULD I EVER USE polyurethane? Probably, if 

I wanted good resistance to wear and knew it 
was in a place that wouldn't get proper main- 
tenance (summer house, children's room). I'd 
buy the most expensive urethane (there IS a 
difference between $10/gal and $25/gal urethane) 
and follow the label religiously. Since it 
can't be touched up, I'd take the trouble to 
apply four thin coats at the outset. E 
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A Symposium In Print 


THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE were invited to give us 
their "ver personal preferences and prejudices” regard- 
ing floor finishing practices. We present this as a sym- 
posium of their current views only. Refinishing an old 
floor that’s been through who-knows-what is tricky. 


DR. FREDERICK HERMAN is a restoration architect and 
former Chairman of the Virginia Historic Landmarks Com- 
mission. His thoughtful pre-amble to this article (“Refinish- 
ing Floors: Think Twice Before Sanding", Feb.'81) was well- 
received by readers. 


"ON A VERY PERSONAL BASIS, my favorite floor finish 
is an oil and wax finish. I feel about this the 
same way I do about candles.  Beeswax candles have a 
mellow light and odor which 
other types just do not dupli- 
cate. In the same way, an oil 
and wax finish gives wood an 
appearance that nothing else 
will match. It penetrates in- 
to the wood and adds to the 
patina. Shellacs, polyure- 
thanes, and varnishes are all 
surface films which give a 
finish with a high degree of gloss. They tend to 
reflect light so, in extreme cases, they act like a 
mirror and do not allow you to see the character of 
the wood. 


"OIL AND WAX FINISHES take more work, unfortunately, 
even though they are easy to touch up, so one has to 
compromise. If you want ease of maintenance, a 
polyurethane finish, if properly applied (and if it 
isn't, it will separate from the wood), by pro- 
fessionals, is the best bet. Beyond that, everyone 
has his own favorite recipe for a floor finish, and 
his own story of some disaster using some product or 
method." 


JIM DALY, a long-time friend of OHJ, is the President of 
Daya a" Finishing Products,1121 N. 36th St., Seattle, 
103. 


"WHILE THERE IS NO CLEAR ANSWER, we firmly believe 
that the penetrating oil treatments are better suit- 
ed for what most restorers would be needing. There 
— - are many brands. The drying 
oils are, without a doubt, the 
best. 


te 


"IT MAY be noted that we have 
a subjective view, since we 
have an oil finish for floors 
called 'Floor-Fin.' However, 
we also market every other 
conceivable product for floors 
including: Shellac, waxes, standard oil varnishes, 
polyurethane, complex 2-part Swedish finishes... 


"AS WE SEE THINGS, the problem with polyurethane 
is that it is crusty (brittle) and might not bond 
to an older floor. Because it is brittle, it is 
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not suited for pine and other softwood floors 
(‘might not bond' should read ‘probably will not.') 
This is fairly scuff resistant. The same can be JOHN O. CURTIS is the director of the Curatorial Dept. at 
said for the Swedish finishes. Swedish finish is OF RM e irit. Me E Leen eee tee 
best suited for relatively new surfaces--too many Dauer experience working on his own I8th Lu house. 
conditions to meet to assure a problem-free finish 
on an older floor. However, this product is very 
scuff resistant, which is its long suit. "FOR HIGH-TRAFFIC AREAS, there is no known finish 
"THE STANDARD oil varnishes, such as McCloskey's that will endure and provide lasting protection and 
'Gym-Seal,' bond well to shellacked surfaces, some- beauty. Two decades of experimentation by the 
thing polyurethane will not do (neither will Swed- e maintenance staff at Old Stur- 
ish treatment). Shellac plus wax is traditional, bridge Village have demon- 
mostly because it was the only thing available. strated that any and all of 
A person will certainly find it an easy system to the mid | touted wonder fin- 
put down. The 'look' is hard to duplicate with ishes...the polyurethanes, 
other treatments BUT moisture will spot it badly the deck paints, and the 
and it has poor scuff resistance.... epoxies...simply wear away un- 
Í i Wi der heavy traffic. This situ- 
"IHE REASON we have promoted penetrating finishes ation is, admittedly, an ex- 
is that they compromise all of the above. The treme case. As many as 500,000 
features: visitors pass through...in the course of a year.... 
e Easy to apply--no special tools. No homeowner will be faced with such a floor main- 
. epi rd low = p problem with dust. tenance problem. 
è Easy to repair--pro the biggest point we " . 
make about this ette Since to product will A STAINED AND FILTHY pine floor may be successful- 
outlast the house, an eye toward maintenance must ly scrubbed clean using what an old-time painter 
be considered. Polyurethane will not stick to it- described to me as 'strong water.' This is noth- 
self, thus a repair coat may peel. Couple this ing more than water heated to the point of being 
problem with the situation that the urethane might nearly unbearable, and a good hefty dollop of 
not bond in places: You can have a real disaster household ammonia. ..not the soapy kind. Use rubber 
on your hands. gloves. I have cleaned a perfectly disgusting soft 
è Looks good! Not too glossy (unless you want it pine ex-summer kitchen floor upon which countless 
that way) and not too dull either. Can be used generations of rats had nested using 'strong water' 
anywhere--kitchens included. and a 3M scrubber. Such a scrubbing will in all 
probability raise the grain, Allow the floor to 
"SO....All old floors should be oiled." dry for several days; drying can be accelerated 
with a fan or a dehumidifier. Then hand sand it 
using a fairly fine paper or 00 steel wool. 


RON PILLING is a Baltimore homeowner and long-time sub- "NEVER, NEVER USE AMMONIA on a hardwood floor such 
scriber whose careful restoration projects have been featured as oak or chestnut. One of the nadirs of ny 


weeder consulting career was when I blithely advised a 
"LET ME TELL YOU right off that I am a big fan of client to use ammonia and water to clean his stain- 
polyurethane. For our old pine floors urethane has ed floor and neglected to ask if the floor was pine 
simply worked the best. Once struck by great guilt or hardwood. Alas, it was oak, and it turned, 
about using plastic substances, my wife and I de- irrevocably, black. 
cided to finish one room in oil and Butcher's Wax. SE ; 

We sanded away twelve layers of paint, mixed turp- "WHAT TO USE for a finish? In a low-traffic area 
entine and linseed oil, and rubbed the stuff in. such as a second-floor bedchamber, I have used no 
It dried nicely in a day or two, and we waxed. finish whatsoever. The scrubbing and polishing 
Here was our problem: The grain on many of the with steel wool left a smooth and subtly glossy 
floorboards is wide open and full of knots. surface, so it seemed unnecessary to start the 


finish build-up syndrome. 
"THE POLYURETHANE (especially after four or five 
coats) sort of glues all the split, loose, and "MY EXPERIENCE with 'modern' finishes has been 
cracked grain together. I've found that the satin limited to one essay, in the previously alluded-to 
urethane doesn't look offensive. We have used two ex-summer kitchen, now transmogrified into a laun- 
brands and liked both. The first was 'Dura-Seal' dry/utility room. Here, after expunging the indis- 
and 'Dura-Gym.' We've also used one made by Lenmar cretions of ancient and not-so-ancient rats, and 
Lacquers (2411 West Fayette St., Baltimore 21223). allowing the pine floor to dry thoroughly, I ap- 

plied three coats of low-sheen 'Zip-Guard' poly- 
"ANOTHER BENEFIT is the ease of maintenance, We urethane varnish. Polyurethane is a somewhat con- 
have 4000 sq.ft. of wood floors, all the typical troversial finish due, one cannot help but suspect, 
dark, 'pumpkin'-patinaed pine. Dust shows up on to the unpredictability of its behavior. Ambient 
them, and with the urethane finish we can run our temperature, humidity level, and the quality of sur- 
3-ft. wide industrial dust mop over the'floors.... face preparation all will have a significant bearing 
Anyway, it wasn't long before we removed our But- upon drying time and consequent success.... Fol- 
cher's Wax and put several coats of urethane on low manufacturer's instructions religiously. The 
the bedroom floor, It may not be too historically floor has held up well and there has been no dis- 
accurate, but it's better than some things and cernible wear after four years' worth of, admitted- 
we can live with it." ly, rather limited traffic." 
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DANIEL MEHN is a civil engineer who has participated in 
the restoration of three old houses. Formerly with IBM, he’s 
now President of Wizard Ventures, a New Orleans design, 
consulting, and production firm. 


"WITH ADDED TIME and experience, my thoughts are re- 
affirmed--for my kinda living and my outlook on 
materials and approaches: 
è It oughta be easy to care for; 
€ It oughta look good to those 
who live there, and to those 
who 'visit'; 
e Unless the edifice is of 
major historic or other sig- 
nificance, the purest of 
‘authenticity’ (whatever that 
is) should be of only partial 
consideration to what is work- 
able in the times and styles and approaches of today 
...this is not 1881 or 1781 (thanks be...). 


(1) Shiny floor surfaces ('You can see your face in 
it') are not desirable--they show every scratch... 
are usually too slick, and demand waxing for main- 
tenance of their appearance. I don't like any de- 


mands--most especially by inanimate objects. 


(2) Waxing is to be avoided, if at all practicable-- 
e It takes too much time, and collects more dirt; 
e It builds up in untrafficked areas, and eventu- 
ally has to be stripped (read 'laboriously re- 
moved'); 

e It makes things too slick; 

e Judging from the patina on truly old homes, I'm 
not sure wax was used that heavily...a lesson from 
the past that I like; 

e You can't avoid wear, anyway. 


(3) Floors with a sheen ('well-loved, well-cared- 
for, well-worn') are desirable. Dull and dingy is 
bad, but a sheen (some call it satin) is good... 


(4) The natural wood color is most effective-- 

e As the surface wears (which it will) there is 
no problem of matching the stain in the future; 
e The natural wood darkening (what some people 
call a 'patina'--basically from the ultra-violet 
of sunlight) makes things more mellow, anyway; 
e I don't believe one wood should masquerade as 
another, and I don't really believe that it can 
(where it is subject to traffic). 


(5) Polyurethane varnishes, while perhaps 'hard 
enough to skate on' are, in my opinion, NG (no good): 
e They yellow rather rapidly under direct sun... 

the yellowing is obvious--and not mellow; 

e They show every bump and scrape in a magnified 
sense. As this is, essentially, a liquid plastic, 
I can understand that: Like acrylic furniture and 
items, 'til scratched, they're beautiful. Like 
acrylic, the scratch is deep, so it refracts light. 
The appearance is like that of a plastic coating 
on a surface, which indeed, it is...don't like it. 


(6) A penetrating resin (or 'oil finish') for my 
money and lifestyle, is ideal: Low maintenance, 
low sheen, easy refurbishing, and spot touch-up.... 


The finish is in the wood, not on the wood. It 
waxes (if you really have that much spare time that 
you don't mind waxing). Other finishes can be ap- 
plied over it (for Someone in the Puture Who Wants 
Something Different). 


"AS TO specific materials: Watco, distributed by 
the Watco-Dennis Corp. One might think bad things 
about the Watco regarding spills, since it is an 
'in the wood' rather than an 'on the wood' finish. 
Sorry, I still say good things. Spills, including 
red wine, have cleaned right up. No stain. I 
should note, however, that I apply the stuff rigor- 
ously, ensuring that more is applied on successive 
days, until not any more soaks in, 


"OTHER PENETRATING FINISHES: I have tried Flecto 
penetrating resin, which, on close reading of the 
label, they tout as 'penetrating' the wood and hard- 
ening into a plastic in the wood. I have not used 
it on floors. But once I used it on an exterior 
door, and it discolored and peeled. Finish appear- 
ance is not equal to the Watco...." 


DAVE HARDINGHAM is an engineer-turned-craftsman who 
insists he has "a deeply ingrained suspician of any expert” 
and therefore claims not to be one, although his experience 
in restoration is diverse and considerable. He lives in Reids- 
ville, NC, and this photo was taken during World War II. 


"OVER A PERIOD of many years I have redone floors 
in about seven houses, hardly enough to become ex- 
pert, or even competent. Five of the above were 
x» hardwood throughout, two were 
= old pine of random width and 
uncertain pedigree, i.e, here 
and there would be a piece of 
poplar or gum, hickory or what- 
ever else happened to be handy 
when they were cutting trees, 


"I USED VARNISH on the pine, 

polyurethane on the hardwood. 
The pine, which was 200+ years in place, was left 
in its natural color but sealed first with thin 
lacquer. If this isn't done, the old stuff will 
turn red on you when varnished. I don't think 
U'thane would have this effect, but I'm guessing. 
But I think U is too hard for pine anyway. On oak, 
ash, teak, and other hardwoods found in parquet 
floors, U has worked out very well for us. I used 
it atop oil stains (which had several days drying 
time) and it penetrated and held up beautifully. 
But these all were designed to be satin finishes. 
We don't like gloss and we don't fool with it. 


"THE VARNISH on pine was done because the wood is 
soft and varnish is reasonably flexible. And shel- 
lac, which was used a lot when I was a kid, is def- 
initely too hard for pine. Every time furniture was 
moved across it, a white line appeared where it 
cracked. The only redeeming feature was that a bit 
of wood alcohol rubbed over the spot would get rid 
of the whiteness...." 
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(CRACK DETECTIVE, cont'd from p.97) 


of the crack with plaster or spackling com- 
pound. Write the date on the dried plaster. 
as a reminder of when the telltale was applied. 


OUTDOORS, use a glass telltale. Use a small 
piece of single-strength window glass to 
bridge over the crack; a microscope slide is 
the perfect size. Epoxy the ends of the glass 
to the brick or stone on either side of the 
crack. Do this in an inconspicuous spot, be- 
cause epoxy is hard to remove. (This type of 
telltale often doesn't work when applied to 
wood, because the glass pulls the paint off 
rather than breaking). 


IT IS ALSO POSSIBLE to discover crack movenent 
by simple observation of the area around the 
crack. For instance, cracks may have been 
patched several times in the past, If the 
patch has a crack in it, then the building has 
moved since the patch was made. 


k 


HAIRLINE 


Evidence 


HEN investigating cracks and 
their causes, compare all your 
evidence before judging what 

, movement is causing the cracks. 
à ge The size of a crack is an im- 
portant clue to its severity. Very 
small cracks are not worth worrying 
about, while large ones may mean that 
you should move out of the house. 


TO MEASURE the true width of a crack, 
you must measure the distance between 
two points that were originally touch- 
ing. The temptation is to measure 

the width perpendicular to the sides 
of the crack, but this is rarely the 
right distance. Often the sides of 
the crack will slide relative to one 
another while making only a narrow 
crack. By measuring between two easi- 
ly identifiable places (for example, 
where the crack makes a sharp turn), 
the total distance of travel can be 
determined. 


CRACKS THAT HAVE already been patched 
are sometimes difficult to measure. 
When possible, try to identify the 
original sides of the crack before it 
was patched. Then the total distance 
the building has moved can be measured 
rather than just the width of a fresh 


crack. "I 
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Crack Measuring 


Apparent crack width 


| Actual crack width 


THE CRACK WIDTH can be used as a guide to the 
severity of the building's problem. Small 
cracks up to 1/64th of an inch are of no con- 
cern structurally, and, unless they are exten- 
sive, will probably not even be noticed. 
Cracks up to 1/16th of an inch begin to cause 
aesthetic problems on the interior of a house. 
And on the exterior of a building, they will 
allow water penetration which may eventually 
cause a structural problem. This size crack 
is easy to spot on the outside of a brick build- 
ing, but very difficult to see on a wood one. 
As the cracks increase in size to a quarter of 
an inch, think about structural repairs. 


THE SHAPE OF THE CRACK is also important when 
measuring its width. Cracks frequently taper 
from open on one end, to closed on the other 
end. When using the crack chart, the measure- 
ment of the widest part of a tapered crack 
should be considered. 


"ser Je 


HAIRLINE TO 1/64" 


1/64" TO 1/32" 


MOSTLY AESTHETIC; 
ACCELERATED 
WEATHERING ON 
THE EXTERIOR 


1/32" TO 1/16" SLIGHT TO 


MODERATE 


1/16” TO 1/4" MODERATE 


PLASTER BEGINS 
TO FALL AND 
BUILDING BECOMES 
UNSTABLE AS 

SIZE INCREASES 


1/4" TO 1/2" MODERATE 


TO SEVERE 


SEVERE TO 
VERY SEVERE 


GREATER THAN 1" VERY SEVERE 


TO DANGEROUS 


BUILDING IS 
DANGEROUS 


. Ward Bucher, Architect 
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Tapered Crack 


Fixed End 


Direction of movement 


| RACKS which are not moving are clearly 
meet a structural problem. Often the 
ost way to treat them is to leave 

|them alone. The same is true of cracks 
E |which are moving but DECELERATING (mov- 
ing apart less and less each year). Eventual- 
ly a decelerating crack will stop moving and 
then it can be patched. A crack that is moving 
at a CONSTANT rate is more difficult to deal 
with. If it is moving so slowly that it won't 
become dangerous for a hundred years, then it 
is often best to leave it alone. 


A SMALL CRACK which has just appeared is of 
more concern than a large crack which hasn't 
moved for fifty years. Movement of the parts 
of the house can affect both the length and 
width of a crack. This is why it's important 
to chart the rate of movement--you'll want to 
know if it is getting faster or slowing down. 


SOMETIMES THE MOVEMENT of the building is 
spread over the length of the wall or floor 
rather than just happening at one spot. When 
this occurs, many small cracks will appear 
rather than one large crack. In this case, 
continuing movement is assumed when new cracks 
appear parallel to the old ones. The total 
width of all these small cracks should be used 
to chart the rate of movement. 


Cracking Speed 


Accelerating 


Constant 


Cyclical 


CRACK WIDTH 


JAN JULY JAN 


JULY 


HOWEVER, if the crack is lengthening and/or 
widening rapidly, try to discover the reason 
for the crack and take corrective action. 
(We'll go into the reasons and cures in later 
installments.) ACCELERATING cracks indicate 
that the structural stability of the, house is 
being threatened and that the problem will con- 
tinue to get worse. Action should be taken 
before the acceleration approaches that of a 
falling object (for example, the plaster ceil- 


ing in the dining room). A fourth type of 
movement is CYCLICAL, where the crack opens 
and closes in different seasons. The solution 
here again is to do as little as possible 
since this type of crack rarely causes struc- 
tural problems. 


The Plot Thickens 


good clue to its cause. Horizontal 
and vertical cracks of small size (C-3 
or less) are rarely any cause for con- 
èd cern. Diagonal cracks always indicate 
that the house is, or has been, in movement 
and one part of the house has shifted relative 
to another part, 


A DIAGONAL CRACK in an old house is almost 
always at a 45° angle to the floor or wall. 
This is the result of a phenomenon called 
SHEAR. When a solid material is pulled or 
pushed enough, it shears or breaks along a 45° 
angle, and slides to a new position. Brick 
walls, plaster-covered stud walls, and plaster 
ceilings all can act in this way. 


Shear Cracks 


TENSION FAILURE 


COMPRESSION FAILURE 


$ 


3 
$ 


crushed + 


THOUGH it's hard to im- 
agine a wall being 
pulled apart, tension 
cracks are very common 
in old houses. Tension 
is a result of one part 
of the building staying 
in place while another 
part sinks. For exam- 
ple, a column may rot 
at its base and sink 
while an outside wall 
stays in place. One 
end of the wall above 
will then drop relative to the other end. 
Since the plaster on the wall can't move far 
wigfhout breaking, it shears along the familiar 
45 angle. 


THE TOP of a tension shear crack points toward 
the end of a wall which has dropped from its 
original position. If, instead of the column 
sinking, the outside wall had settled, the 
erack would slant the opposite way. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE of a 
tension crack is the re- 
sult of lintel failure 
in brick or stone walls. 
If the arch or piece of 
stone or wood at the top 
of a door or window 
stops doing its job, the 
brick above the lintel 
starts to drop. As the 
brick is pulled down by 
gravity, the wall on the 
side of the opening is 
pushing up. This ten- 
sion creates two shear cracks which run from 
the top corners of the opening to form a tri- 
angle above the door or window. Since the 
mortar is often softer than the bricks, the 
cracks tend to follow the pattern of the brick- 
work, creating a stepped pyramid appearance. 


More Clues 


| OMPRESSION SHEAR CRACKS are less common 
than tension shear cracks. They are 
easily identified because there will be 
| some crushing of the material along the 
OU line of the crack. This kind of crack 
is the result of one part of the building push- 
ing down on another part. 


ONE KIND OF compression shear crack occurs 

when the outside of a building settles into 

the ground while an interior Buaring wall or 
column stays in its original position. In this 
case, the column is pushing up while the ex- 
terior walls are pushing down. A wall which is 
above the column will shear in compression, 
causing 45° diagonal cracks whose tops slant 
toward the column. 


~ Column 
COMPRESSION SHEAR CRACKS 


BOTH TENSION AND COMPRESSION shear cracks set 
up an overall pattern which can be readily ob- 
served. Frequently these cracks come in m 
which literally point to the cause of the prob- 
lem, Since houses are usually divided up into 
many rooms, it is not possible to see the en- 
tire pattern at one time. The direction of 
cracks should be noted in each room and mental- 
ly added together like a jigsaw puzzle. It is 
helpful to start at the top of a house and work 
down floor by floor, checking rooms and halls 
on the way. One of the best places to look 

for cracks is in closets, since they are often 
not patched and painted with the other spaces. 


WHEN YOUR MENTAL PICTURE of the crack pattern 
is complete, you should be able to determine 
the location of the cause. Sometimes the 
cracks will only be found in one corner of one 
room. This would indicate a localized abuse, 
such as a rotten beam end. Other times every 
room in the house may have been affected by 
cracking. By observing which way diagonal 
cracks slant and which end of vertical or hori- 
zontal cracks is wider, you can determine 

which part of the house has moved from its ori- 
ginal postion. The key to finding the cause 

of a crack is discovering the movement pattern 
of the house. 


False Leads 


HERE ARE SOME PATTERNS of cracking 
which do not necessarily indicate struc- 
tural problems. The first of these is 
ALLIGATORING of plaster walls and ceil- 
ings. This pattern is an interconnect- 
ed grid of small cracks in a roughly rectangu- 
lar form. On close inspection, one direction 
of the cracking can be seen to follow the lines 
of studs in the wall, or joists above the ceil- 
ing; the other direction of cracking is a bit 
more random, but follows the line of the spaces 
between the wood lath behind the plaster. 


THE ALLIGATOR PATTERN may develop after the 
plaster has been in place 50 or 60 years. As 
cracking continues, the plaster will eventual- 
ly fall down. The solution is to replace the 
plaster or repair it. (Techniques for plaster 
repair have been described in OHJ: Oct. '80, 
Jul. '77, Jun. '77.) This cracking is caused 
by a failure of the finish material, not by a 
structural problem. A similar pattern is 
called MAP CRACKING. Here, the cracks form en- 
closed areas surrounded by cracks, like a map 
with a lot of countries on it. This may be 
caused by the plaster's finish coat flaking 

off the base coats of plaster. This is, again, 
a failure of the finish, not the structure of 
the house. 


ALLIGATORING MAP CRACKING 


MAP CRACKING is sometimes seen on an outside 
wall, or on a ceiling that has had a water 
leak. The cracks have a puffy deposit of plas 
ter sticking above the original surface, and 
are usually accompanied by peeling paint.  Be- 
fore you patch, the water penetration must be 
stopped. Although this map cracking pattern 

is not directly caused by a structural problem, 
the area around the cracking should be checked 
for possible wood rot due to the water. 
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Corroborating Evidence 


| URTHER CLUES to understanding cracks 
are found by observation of the way 

| the building has changed shape.In most 
| cases, older houses were made as 

| straight as their builders could man- 
age. Over time, though, they bend, bulge, and 
sag (just like people). Even when the builder 
wasn't able to make things truly square or 
rectangular or circular, he usually could man- 
age to make them reasonably straight and plumb 
and level: The walls were parallel, and the 
floors were perpendicular to the ground. Over 
time, many houses move out of plumb--which 
then causes cracks. 


TO CHECK the plumb of 
walls, use one of the 
world's oldest measur- 
ing devices--a plumb 
line. This is essen- 
tially just a weight 

on a string. A plumb 
bob (the weight) can be 
bought at a hardware 
store, but any small 
heavy piece of metal 
will do in a pinch. 
While standing on a lad- 
der, hold the plumb 
line next to the wall. 


TO CHECK exterior walls, hang the plumb line 
from the roof or out a window on a windless 
day. By sighting along the 
string you can see if the 
wall leans outward or in- 
ward, To measure the amount 
of lean (if it is substan- 
tial), have someone measure 
the distance from the string 
to the wall at both the 
bottom and the top.  Gen- 
erally, the most important 
thing is to note the direc- 
tion of the lean. 


LOOK AROUND room perimeters to check the level- 
ness of floors. There is often a space below 
the baseboard trim where the floor has dropped. 
Sometimes this gap is so large, a new shoe 
moulding has been used to cover it up. Note 
which way the floor slopes. A marble can be 
dropped at several places around the room to 
see which way it rolls. The levelness can al- 
so be checked with a carpenter's level: Set it 
on a long board, and lift the low end of the 
board until the bubble is in the center of 

the level. Measure the distance between the 
end of the board and the floor to determine 
the slope of the floor. 


LOOK AT other parts of the house which were 
originally horizontal to see if they are still 


WARD BUCHER is an architect who maintains 
a private practice in Washington, D.C. 
| His firm (listed in the OHJ Catalog) pro- 


vides architectural design services for 

| renovations and restorations of residen- 

| tial and commercial buildings. Mr. Bucher 
P a good friend of The Journal. 


level. The easiest to see are the tops of 
doors, window sills, and stair treads. The 
important thing is to note the general pattern 
of movement. For example, all of the doors 
may slope down toward the center of the house, 
or perhaps toward one side of the house. This 
knowledge helps the detective uncover the cul- 
prit which is causing the cracks. 


Don't Overlook The Obvious 


ENERALLY, the newer the building is, 

the straighter it started out in life. 

JH This is the result of greater and great- 
ES A er use of machines in the manufacturing 
E: ME process. Lumber from the sawmill, 
milled steel and machine-made bricks all are 
much straighter than broadaxed beams, wrought 
iron, and sand-cast bricks. Therefore the age 
of the house should be kept in mind when eval- 
uating movement clues. 


THE AGE of the building is important for anoth- 
er reason. Brick and wood are relatively stiff 
materials if you try to bend them quickly, but 
after carrying the load of a building for long 
periods of time they act differently.  Beams 
can sag or deflect incredible distances under 
continuous heavy loads without ever breaking. 
Brick walls can slowly bow outward without 
cracking on the outside. The older the build- 
ing is, the more likely it is to have been bent 
by its own weight. 


THE WEIGHT on a floor or roof makes the joists 
or rafters sag in the middle. A small amount 
of sag always happens, but too much can cause 
falling plaster and in extreme cases collapse 
of the floor. By sighting along the ceiling 
you can often see a visible sag, usually in 
one direction. Holding a flashlight next to 
the ceiling will create a shadow which will 
emphasize the bend of the ceiling. 


IDEALLY, THE AMOUNT of floor sag when the build- 
ing is full of furniture and people will be 
small enough that the plaster ceiling below 
will not crack. Over the short term (one day), 
the amount the floor deflects divided by the 
length of the joists should be less than 1/360. 
For example, this would be a deflection of 
about 3/8-inch over a 12-ft. length. Ceilings 
with drywall can sag more without cracking 
(1/240). House floors with this amount of 
deflection (or less) are usually very safe. 


OVER THE LONG TERM, a loaded floor can continue 
to sag very slowly without cracking the plaster 
on the ceiling below. Eventually this deflec- 
tion can be so great that you feel like you're 
running down hill as you enter the room. Un- 
fortunately there is no easy rule to determine 
if such a floor is safe. An architect or 
engineer familiar with old houses should be 
contacted for advice. After measuring the 
length and size of the joists, an architect can 
determine whether they are stiff enough and 
strong enough to carry the weight. 


NOW THAT YOU have carefully gathered all the 
clues of the case, the next step is to line 
up your suspects. In the coming installments, 
we'll discuss the probable and possible causes 
of building movement and cracks. Once guilt 
has been established, we'll talk about rehab- 
ilitation. E 
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EVERAL OF OUR ROOMS have hot-water radia- 
tors, and the floorboards under them are 


severely warped and cracked. I was thinking 
of cutting out the boards in these areas and 
inserting some kind of waterproof stands. Is 
this ever done? If so, what kind of stand 
would you recommend? 


--David Fay Chicago, IL 


G9?" RESULTS CAN BE OBTAINED by using a slab 
of marble. Just cut away the damaged sec- 
tion of the finished flooring and set the mar- 
ble in on top of the sub-flooring--this way, 
you won't even need a thick slab. It'll look 
great and last forever--and then you can get 
around to fixing those leaky radiators! 


DC Saving Vour Gig — | 


E? r 


HE We recently purchased a 100-year-old 
house and would like to salvage the grain- 
ing on the interior doors and some of the 
woodwork. Most of the doors are badly checked 
and considerably darkened. I have used dena- 
tured alcohol with 0000 steel wool on some in- 
conspicuous spots and wiped this off almost 
immediately, and found that the graining is 
still visible, but so are the small 'checking' 
lines. 


IS THERE ANY METHOD we can use to remove the 
old varnish without the graining? 


--Emily R. Boudreaux Opelousas, LA 


NFORTUNATELY, ANY SOLVENT that will remove 

the clear varnish will also remove the 
graining underneath. Occasionally, graining 
was protected with a layer of shellac instead 
of varnish. If this is the case, the shellac 
can be removed with alcohol and fine steel 
wool without damaging the graining. You can 
then recoat with a new layer of either shellac 
or varnish. 


IF ALCOHOL AND STEEL WOOL DON'T WORK, you 
might try cleaning the varnish without remov- 
ing it. The Hope Co., listed in the OHJ Cata- 
log, makes a finish reviver that cleans and 
restores the existing finish. 


ley! ailing Shingles jah 


HAT TYPE OF NAIL IS BEST SUITED for the 
installation of cedar siding or shingles? 


--Harry Piehl van den Kerkhoff Augusta, GA 


OT-DIPPED GALVANIZED NAILS are best in this 
situation. The following specification is 
appropriate for eighteen-inch shingles: 


3d hot-dipped galvanized nails, two nails 
per shingle not more than 3/4 inch from 
the edge of the shingle at each side and 
as near as possible to the butt line of 
the covering course without exposing the 
head--drive flush, do not crush wood. 


Larger shingles would require longer nails. 
More information can be obtained from the Red 
Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau, Suite 
275, 515 116th Ave. NE, Bellevue, WA, 98004. 


bh ` Heusesin Motion — — — [7 


Y HOUSE, BUILT IN 1851, has settled consi- 

derably. I would like to jack it from the 
basement and repair the supporting stone 
piers. What is a safe rate at which to pro- 
ceed in order to avoid damage to the building? 


--Amos Carter Boise, ID 


CNS FEBRUARY '81 ISSUE contains an article 
on the use of jack posts, If the reason 
for settlement in your house is failure of the 
foundations, then you will certainly want to 
support the floor on columns while you repair 
the stone piers. As a general rule, a quarter- 
turn on the screw column every three or four 
days is a safe rate. Make sure to watch for 
cracking walls or separating trim during this 
procedure. 


KEEP IN MIND, HOWEVER, that you will probably 
not be able to return everything in your house 
to a true and square position. A certain 
amount of crookedness is to be expected in an 
old house, and providing it is structurally 
sound, it is better to live with some settle- 
ment than to attempt correcting it all. 


Te en [7 


= - 


Cc» YOU RECOMMEND A GOOD TECHNIQUE for re- 
moving hundreds of tacks from hand-planed 
pine walls? The tacks were used to hang wall- 
paper and are flush with the surface. I have 
tried using a small wedge-shaped tool to pry 
them out but that gouges the surface. , 


--Robert I. Doyal Atlanta, GA 


yo MIGHT TRY USING a pair of diagonal-cut- 
ting pliers (the kind with the pointed 
tips). Insert the points under the head of 
the tack, squeeze gently, and rock the handles 
back. The leverage from the handles should 
lift the tack out. If you find the heel of 
the pliers denting the wood, slip a thin piece 
of sheet metal underneath. 


OF COURSE, THIS IS STILL RATHER TEDIOUS, and 
when you get through you'll have a lot of 
holes to putty. Depending on the size of the 
tacks, it might be easier and faster to set 
them with a nail punch and putty over with 
wood filler. Try a small area first and see 
how it looks. 
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Prize Doors 


Eu JL 


Y HOUSE HAS A LOT OF interior doors, with 
several styles present. Most are panel 
doors, on which one side is rather decorative 
while the other side is rather plain. Should 

the more decorative side of a door face the 
hall or the room? I suppose the decorative 
side should face the hall, but the doors in my 
home give us a choice depending on the instal- 
lation. 


--John Ruch Ironia, NJ 


VERY UNSATISFYING "IT DEPENDS" ANSWER is 

the best we can give you. If a door is 
normally closed, then we prefer to see the 
plain side facing the hall, and the decorative 
side facing the inside of the room. If a door 
is normally open, however, then we prefer to 
have the decorative side facing the hall. That 
way, with the door open and folded back against 
the wall, the decorative side shows. 


OF COURSE, WE ALL TEND TO BE A LITTLE LAZY here 
at the JOURNAL, and if one of our doors didn't 
meet these criteria, most of us wouldn't go 
through the trouble of re-hanging it! 


"H ` ` Seen Your Lath H 
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I NEED TO REPLACE INTERIOR PLASTER in my 1851 
house. When I had the plastering contractor 
in to estimate the job, he said I would have to 
replace the sawn wood lath with rock or wire 
lath. I would like to retain the old lath if 
possible, feeling that it is part of the ori- 
ginal fabric of my house. Is it really neces- 
sary to replace it? 


--Dick Perkins Freeport, IL 


OST PLASTERERS, not without reason, are wary 
of replastering directly on old wood lath. 
The dry lath will absorb water out of the plas- 

ter before it has cured, causing a weak set, 
and the resultant expansion of the wood can 
cause cracking of the plaster. (In the origi- 
nal application this problem was avoided by 
soaking the lath before it was used.) As a re- 
sult, most contractors opt for wire lath, which 
is either fastened directly to the joists or 
studs or simply tacked over the wood lath. 


STILL, IF YOUR ORIGINAL LATH is sound and at- 
tached firmly, there's no reason for not re- 
using it. Just make sure that it's thoroughly 
damp before the plaster goes on. This can be 
done with a simple pump-spray bottle. Start a 
day or two ahead of the first plaster coat; 
this gives the wood time to absorb the water 
and expand a little. The lath shouldn't be 
dripping, just not drinking up the water any- 
more. 


THE OTHER ALTERNATIVE is to coat the lath with 
a masonry bonding agent, available from most 
supply houses. This is a fast-drying latex 
which brushes on easily. It forms a firm bond 
with the plaster and seals the wood from ab- 
sorbing water. 


"mamme — UJ 
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Ov HOUSE HAS AN ADDITION that was built 
late in the nineteenth century. We'd like 
to expose the brick on those back walls. Is 
this a good idea? 


--Cynthia Smollowitz Dayton, OH 


OT REALLY. If the brick was originally 

covered, then it probably is not of a qua- 
lity that merits showing. Moreover, it is 
almost impossible to remove all the covering 
material without damaging the brick surface 
and mortar joints. There's one more problem 
too: Everyone we know who has stripped down 
walls in an addition has regretted it because 
of cold-air infiltration. So don't do it un- 
less you're prepared to put up with a lot of 
drafts. 


CHI Paint Overhead H" 


Sj 7 


HERE'S A PAINT BUILD-UP PROBLEM on the cei- 
ling of my old farm house. Layer after 
layer of paint was applied over the years, and 
it's now peeling and hanging overhead. If the 
loose paint is scraped the ceiling looks like 

it had a bad case of chicken pox. Paint 
stores say to put up gypsum wallboard; other 
people say to apply a coat of sand paint. 
What is the answer? 


--Judy Clapp Pottersville, NJ 


LAS, THERE IS NO EASY ANSWER. If there's 

nothing wrong with the ceiling but the 
paint, then it's wasteful to cover it over 
with gypsum wallboard. Sand paint or texture 
paint will only make matters worse: It will 
cling heavily to the peeling paint and just 
cause more of it to drop off. Similarly, if 
you scrape only problem areas and fill them 
in, your troubles won't be over: Old peeling 
paint is old peeling paint, and the unre- 
touched portions of the ceiling will continue 
to deteriorate. 


THE BEST THING TO DO is strip or scrape all 
the old paint from the ceiling. You can use 
any of a variety of methods--none of them 
will harm plaster (just be careful not to 
gouge it when scraping). But it'll be hard 
work. One word of caution: One of those old 
layers may be a lead-based paint.  Inhaling 
or ingesting that dust can make you very sick, 
so be sure to wear a mask when removing the 
paint; also, avoid eating in the dusty room, 
ane Siei up thoroughly after each round of 
work. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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In Search Of The Short Hopper Clamp... 


Replacement Parts For High-Tank Toilets 


By Joseph V. Scaduto, Lynnfield, MA 


zia “HOSE OF YOU who own a Victorian pull- 
ZAK chain toilet have probably by now learned 


YAN the difficulty of trying to buy replace- ITEM TYPICAL COST 


"Së ment parts for them. I have for the past 
several years owned a 12-unit apartment house 
in the Boston area. All 12 of the units have 
pull-chain toilets. Originally, when I pur- 
chased the building, I had intended to replace 
these ancient warriors. As with most of my 
good intentions, nothing was changed and all 

12 pull-chain toilets are still in the build- 
ing. 


EEL NO | BS E EE ere cum $.75 
(Connects float to high tank ballcock) 


WHAT REALLY brought the presen home was the 


time I had to replace a bowl for one of my ten- FLOAT BALL 

ants. In attempting to secure the new bowl to 

the waste pipe, I found that the metal clamp FLUSH VALVE 

had deteriorated and would also have to be re- (Unit that allows water to flow down through 


placed. This metal clamp is referred to as a tailpiece pipe into bowl) 
"short hopper clamp." 


I CALLED SEVERAL local plumbing supply firms 
trying to purchase a replacement clamp. My 
frustration mounted as a learned that NONE of 
these firms kept this item in stock. Some of 
the younger clerks I spoke to had never even 
HEARD of a short hopper clamp. 


BOWL 
WAS STARTING to get desperate. It was a (Note: Old model short hopper bowl is no 
Saturday and most suppliers closed early. longer manufactured. It can only be obtained 
My tenant was getting nervous. Finally, from second-hand plumbing suppliers.) 
the last supplier I called had a few in 
stock. This was Circle Supply--a dealer locat- 
ed in the Roxbury section of Boston. I immedi- 


ately drove over to the store and purchased the BOWL (HOPPER) CLAME AEN NNN $3.75 
three remaining clamps he had in stock, (Unit that fastens bowl to waste pipe) 
IN SPEAKING TO THE OWNER of the store about my WARNING: These prices are typical of late 1980. Expect 
plight, I learned that a few dealers still prices to increase at least 10% per year. 


stock parts for high-tank toilets. These sup- 
pliers, like Circle Plumbing Supply, are usually 
located in the inner core of the city--areas 
that still have old buildings with ancient plumb- 
ing. 


SOURCE FOR HIGH-TANK TOILET PARTS 
I DECIDED THEN AND THERE that I would not get 
in a similar predicament again. I asked the 
store owner, Martin Sidell, to put together an 
order for me that would give me at least two 


If you are having difficulty locating parts for high-tank toilets 
in your area, you can contact the same supplier used by the 
author. Contact: 


replacement parts for each major section of the Martin Sidell 
pull-chain toilet. Circle Plumbing Supply 
2407 Washington Street 
NOW, whenever I need a replacement part I have Roxbury, MA 02120 
it at hand--and there's no panic. As I use a (617) 442-7750 
part from my inventory, I place an order with : i 
Circle Plumbing Supply for a replacement. For Mr. Sidell will quote latest prices over the phare Se 
the convenience of other OHJ readers, I have You can then send him an order that will be shipped via 


prepared a list of the various parts I use-- COD 


along with typical cost in the Boston area. Æ 
EE 
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Products For The 
Old House 


i 


N 


Affordable 
Victorian Wallpaper 


BRUCE BRADBURY has just an- 
nounced an event we have been 
waiting for for a long time: 
The commercial availability of 
his new line of wallpaper. 


BRUCE, a longtime OHJ subscri- 
ber, has spent five years re- 
searching and perfecting his 
line of late 19th century wall- 
paper. He has reproduced pa- 
pers of William Morris, Chris- 
topher Dresser, C.F.A. Voysey 
and Augustus Pugin--plus an 
anonymous Gothic Revival paper 
found in a house in California. 


BRUCE now runs what he calls 
"America's smallest wallpaper 


company." Each paper is hand- 
printed to order, and all work- 
manship is guaranteed. Since 
he sells direct to the custom- 
er, the prices are amazingly 
affordable for hand-printed 
paper: $18 to $22 per roll, 
plus shipping. 


TWELVE PATTERNS are available, 
in four colorways each. (Shown 
above is William Morris' "Bird 
and Anemone.") Most of the 
Bradbury & Bradbury patterns 
have not been available before 
--and thus are a great help to 
anyone decorating a late 19th 
century home. 


BROCHURE, available for $1, 
shows the 12 patterns. Bruce 
will also send sets of each 
pattern in its different color- 
ways for $1 additional per set. 
Contact: Bradbury & Bradbury 
Wallpapers, Dept. OHJ, Box 155, 
Benicia, CA 94510. 


EEEE 
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Custom Millwork 


& Joinery 


AS INTEREST in restoration and 
sensitive rehabilitation has 
soared, so has the demand for 
skilled woodworking services. 
It has been most gratifying to 
see people begin again to make 


things that "they don't make 
anymore," 


THERE ARE many skilled wood- 
workers around the country--if 
you know where to find them. 
Two fine shops that have come 
to our attention are: 


ARKTYPE FINE CABINETS--Builds 
custom cabinetry as well as 
architectural fabrications in- 
cluding custom doors, circular 
and oval wood windows, custom 
wood stairs, complete period 
interiors. No literature. 
Arktype Fine Cabinets, 858 Hum- 
bert St., Dept. OHJ, San Luis 
Obispo, CA 93401 (805) 544-7166, 


PERIOD PRODUCTIONS, LTD.--Makes 
interior and exterior architec- 
tural millwork. All work cus- 
tom-manufactured to order. 
Price estimates from customer's 
drawings or specs. No litera- 
ture. Period Productions, 1823 
W. Main St., Dept. OHJ, Rich- 
mond, VA 23220. (804) 353-5976. 


Historic Markers 


THE FINISHING TOUCH for many 
restorations is a plaque or 
marker denoting significant 
dates. Many historical markers 
today are made from cast alumi- 
num--and one of the leading 
suppliers of these is Lake 
Shore Markers. A weatherproof 
vinyl coating--available in 
several different colors--can 
be applied, The firm also does 
custom ornamental castings in 
aluminum. 


CATALOG 178 is available free. 
Contact: Lake Shore Markers, 
Dept. OHJ, 654 W, 19th St., 
Erie, PA 16512. (814) 456-4277. 
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et Basements 


By Jonathan T. 


HAT'S ALL THE CONCERN about having a 
W i5 basement anyway? It is under- 

stood that if the cellar fills like a 
swimming pool every time it rains, the fur- 
nace may turn off or the electric appliances 
may short out. A damp basement, on the other 
hand...so what? Maybe you don't want a pool 
table down there, and it doesn't matter if 
the old toys stored in a corner get rusty. 
In reality, however, a chronically damp base- 
ment has within its humid environment the 
potential to nurture degenerative conditions 
ruinous to the structure of your house. 


A DAMP, humid basement is not a harmless in- 
convenience over the long term. It is 

the optimum environment for the 

propagation of mold, fungus, 

and wood-boring insects. 

The control of these in- 

festations mandates remov- 

al of moisture from their 

habitat. 


ADVERSE WATER conditions 
may vary from mere base- 
ment humidity, to damp 
walls or floors, to water 
flowing through fissures 
in masonry and flooding 
floors. An inspection 
of the crawlspace or base- 
ment may indicate the 
presence of actual mois- 
ture, or simply reveal 
telltale conditions 
which are supported 
by a chronically 


Schechtman 


damp environment. Look for: dark irregular 
stains, often edged in white, on sill beams, 
the base of posts, on window casings or 
bulkheads; fungal fruiting bodies or punki- 
ness of wooden members; high water marks on 
walls; puddles on the floor; musty odors or 
mold on leather, cloth or paper goods; dif- 
ficulty closing doors or windows to the 
basement; small piles of fine powdery saw- 
dust, flight holes, or insect casings; 
masonry which is spalling or discolored by 
efflorescense; and bowed or cracked walls. 
Such evidence should be noted on a floor 
plan of the inspected area, and observations 
dated by month and year, in order to assist 
diagnosis, as many of these problems may 
be seasonal. 


Water & Masonry 


N EACH of its physical 
states, water has a 
deleterious effect 

upon interior masonry. 
As a liquid, water is 
drawn into brick or stone 
walls by capillary ac- 
tion, being conducted 
from moist soil into the 
masonry: This condition 
is known as RISING DAMP 
The slightly acidic na- 
ture of precipitation 
allows the water to re- 
act with the lime in 

the mortar, causing 


Perspective... 


The Bare Brick Mistake 


sic renovation error I call "The Bare Brick 

Mistake." The Mistake is the result of the 
mania that compels people to rip the plaster 
off the walls in old buildings to "expose the 
beauty of the natural brick." 


B IN NOVEMBER of 1973 I pinpointed a clas- 


I THOUGHT, eight years ago, that I had advanced 
truly compelling arguments against this folly. 
But America wasn't listening. The plaster con- 
tinued to be stripped from walls in a great 
dust cloud that stretched from coast to coast. 
But the times they are a-changin'. 


THE ARGUMENTS against the Bare Brick Mistake 
fall into two categories: Aesthetic and practi- 
cal. 


Aesthetic Problems 


HE MAJOR AESTHETIC consideration is that 
T ssssnea laster was part of the basic de- 

sign of the house. To expose brickwork in 
a room that was intended to have the formal 
look of smooth plaster smacks of "remuddling." 
Also, brickwork that was meant to be covered 
with plaster was usually the cheapest quality 
brick and was laid up in an exceedingly sloppy 
fashion--because the masons supposed that no 
one would ever see it. 


TO ME, there's something almost degenerate in 
taking old work that was purposefully crude and 
sloppy--and venerating it as folk art. The 
masons who did the work would roar with laugh- 


AN END TO THE BARE BRICK MISTAKE 


Charles Eanet ripped the plaster off the walls in the living room 
of his Brooklyn brownstone more than 10 years ago. But he's 
decided it was a mistake——and is now covering the brick again. 
His reasons: (1) The crude brick doesn't go well with the formal 
wainscotting; (2) Art looks lousy against bare brick, Charles 
used sheetrock instead of plaster because it had to be a do-it- 
yourself job. But he wishes he had left the original plaster in 
its rightful place on the wall. 
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ter to hear an earnest young couple reassure 
each other that their new apartment is really 
worth an extra $50 per month because it has 
the "warmth and character" of exposed brick. 


Practical Problems 


LASTER HAS SEVERAL practical virtues, too. 
rick walls can be surprisingly porous. If 
you remove the plaster from the inside of 
an exterior wall, a significant amount of air 
can infiltrate from the outside. This can make 
for breezy interiors during the winter. 


PLASTER IS ALSO a good sound insulator. 
virtue can be especially important on the 
brick common walls shared by city row houses. 
If you take the plaster off the wall on your 
side...and your neighbor does the same on his 
side...when you sneeze, you'll hear your neigh- 
bor say "God bless you!" 


This 


THEN THERE'S the brick and mortar dust that 
filters down from an exposed brick wall. You 
can reduce the dust by coating the bricks with 
a masonry sealer. But this changes the color 
of the brick--in ways that some brick aficiona- 
dos find disappointing. 


APPILY, there's some evidence that the Bare 

Brick Mistake is being made less frequently. 

A few renovators who have made the Mistake 
in the past are actually re-tracing their 
steps and covering up the bricks again (see 
photo). Even more compelling, however, is that 
the bare brick look has gotten to be such a 
cliche that many people are turning away from 
it out of sheer boredom. 


SO IT LOOKS LIKE we're beginning to see the 
end of the Bare Brick Mistake. Not because of 
the persuasive powers of The Old-House Journal 
--but just because it's been so overdone. No 
matter. Let's just be done with it--and the 
sooner the better! 

--Clem Labine 
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By Cole Gagne 


A Fine Residence Begun.—According to our ideas of beauty, and we think the 
publie will coincide with us, the new building now being erected by T. Thomas, 
Esq., of the Sauk Co. Bank, upon the beautiful knoll about two blocks north- 
east of the Court House, will be far the most elegant residence in the vicinity. 
As yet, but little idea of its effect can be gained, as it is but just enclosed, but 
an inspection of the plan has convinced us that the Cashier has shown both ex- 
cellent taste in the general effect and in its interior arrangement, and a just ap- 
preciation of what constitutes a home. Its fine situation, the winding walks and 
numerous shade trees will add greatly to its effect when completed, which we 
understand will be about the first of November. 


HE ABOVE ARTICLE APPEARED in The Republic 
MUS Baraboo, Wisconsin, on August 9, 1860. 

Terrel Thomas did complete his house that 
year, and it more than lived up to The Repub- 
lic's expectations: The eighteen-room, two- 
storey, seven-gable structure is recognized 
today as one of the finest examples of Gothic Baraboo's Seven Gables. 
Victorian architecture in the Midwest. Below: A view of the Krainiks' 


tcm . 


The First Customer 


ANK PRESIDENT TERREL THOMAS was the first 
Em the short but distinguished list of own- 
ers of Baraboo's Seven Gables. In 1911, 

the house was sold to Rev. John Durward, a 
Catholic priest, who renamed the house Burr Oaks 
and built a private chapel in it. Eight years 
later, the house's name was changed back to 
Seven Gables by its third owner, attorney (and 
later, judge) Henry Bohn. The judge's addition 
to the house was an oil mural painted on the 
four walls of the den. This representation of 
nostalgic scenes from the judge's childhood in 
Baraboo Bluffs is one of Seven Gable's most un- 
usual features. Like so much that is unique 
about the house, it would pose special problems 
when Ralph and Pamela Krainik began their re- 
storations. 


The Departure 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS in the 1960s, Seven glass that surrounded the front door. In no 
Eee: was left uninhabited. Paint peeled time at all, the house deteriorated into a de- 

from the exterior.  Vandals had some sport crepit eyesore. But even in such a sad state, 
with several panels of the etched cranberry it captured the hearts and imaginations of the 
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Krainiks: "We had to have it every time 
we went for a ride, we stopped for another 
look." Finally, a For Sale sign went up, and 
they seized their opportunity. Despite the 
broker's efforts to discourage them, they 
bought the house--for an amazingly low $14,600 
(a figure that struck their bankers as too ex- 
orbitant). And for an additional $60, they 
were able to purchase the house's grand piano 
and walnut wardrobe. 


IN MANY WAYS, THE SEVEN GABLES that first con- 
fronted the Krainiks was a classic example of 
old-house abuse. Respect for good old work is 
the cardinal rule in maintaining an old house, 
and this was the first principle to be over- 
looked before the Krainiks stepped in. The 
uniquely shaped windows were hidden by striped 
aluminum awnings. The bookcases that lined the 
front hall were boarded over with plywood, as 
was the pine floor in the upstairs hall. One 
bedroom suffered the crowning indignity of hav- 
ing tile glued onto its pine floor. 


RESCUING THAT FLOOR proved to be one of the 

most difficult jobs in working on Seven Gables. 
Since the house had more immediately pressing 
needs, such as fixing the leaky roof and the 
inadequate plumbing, the pine floor had to wait 
for a while. As a temporary solution, the 
Krainiks carpeted over the tiles. When Ralph 
was finally able to get to the floor, he tried 
prying up the tile, only to have the pine splin- 
ter up with it. They questioned numerous people 
for a solution to this problem and were repeat- 
edly advised to lay down the carpeting again. 
Ralph ultimately resorted to a blowtorch, and 
with this he was able to soften the adhesive 
enough to pry up the tiles. Once all the tiles 
were up, hours of sanding and varnishing were 
required, but the final result was a beautiful 
wide pine floor. 


The Flower Of Eden 
quu BURR OAKS HAD BEEN REDUBBED SEVEN 
Th 


almost fifty years to take their revenge. 
e tree roots wormed their way into the sewer 


The bedroom with tiles 
Center: 
The same pine floor after the 
tiles were pried up and the 


Left: 


glued to the floor. nished. 


balcony. 


GABLES in 1919, Father Durward's trees waited 


e p 
Bookcases that were boarded over with plywood 
when the Krainiks bought Seven Gables. 


pipe of the house, causing the Krainiks' sewer 
to repeatedly back up. Although Ralph acquired 
genuine proficiency at using a plumber's snake, 
they eventually had to call in a plumber to ream 
out the pipe. According to Pamela Krainik, when 
they first inspected the basement, "there was an 
old pair of swim fins hanging on the wall. It 
should have been a warning!" 


THE SEWER WAS NOT THE ONLY WATERY PROBLEM they 
faced. The leaky roof was a chronic problem, 

forcing them to install a new roof. More unu- 
sual, however, was the morning when a gush of 

water descended from the kitchen ceiling: It 

seems that the overflow drain in the upstairs 

bathtub was not connected to anything, and was 
just emptying out into the wall. 


wood was sanded and var- 
Right: 
porch and Romeo and Juliet 


The sun- 
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Left: The judge's mural, partially stripped day. Right: One of the original panels of 
of its decades-old shellac. Center: The etched cranberry glass from the Krainiks' 
same section of the mural as it appears to- front door. 


THE LOVELY PASTORAL MURAL IN THE DEN had been thing more than just a diverting pastime, in- 
painted in 1932. It had also been shellacked stead of the passionate love that people all 
at that time, and over the decades the shellac across the country are discovering. E 


had yellowed badly. The problem facing the 
Krainiks, of course, was how to remove the shel- 
lac without harming the painting. After some 
trial and error, they discovered that denatured 
alcohol did the job beautifully; soon Seven 
Gables was once again illuminated with scenes 
of rural nineteenth-century Wisconsin. 


The Daguerreotypist 


T'S AN OPEN QUESTION whether the Krainiks 
[sorted their magic on Seven Gables, or if the 
house impressed itself upon its inhabitants. 
Etched cranberry glass returned to the front of 

the house. Antique period fixtures replaced 
the contemporary lighting. Period wallpaper 
reappeared on the walls, and Victorian antique 
furniture began to fill the rooms once more. 
In December of 1978, the house was placed in 
the National Register of Historic Places. 


OF COURSE, THERE IS STILL WORK TO BE DONE on 
Seven Gables--does one ever finish? The ex- 
terior of the house has to be scraped and 
painted. The metal porch roofs have to be re- 
placed, and the gingerbread trim needs some 
repairing. The Krainiks will undoubtedly meet 
these problems with the seemingly endless en- 
thusiasm and energy that they have displayed 
over the years. Ralph and Pamela Krainik, 
with their children Andre and Marnie, are pic- 
tured right in an informal snapshot. It's re- 
assuring to know that the Victorian atmosphere 
of Seven Gables has not gone to their heads. 
Thank goodness there is at least one American 
family that can still view restoration as no- 
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RIGINALLY, THE EXTERIOR of my 1851 house was 

plastered directly over the stone walls. At 
a later date, the walls were lathed out and re- 
plastered. I would like to strip off this later 
lath and plaster and replaster directly on the 
stone again. Are there any special techniques 
or pitfalls I should be aware of? Does this ex- 
tra layer of lath and plaster have any particu- 
lar value, such as for insulation? 


--Dick Perkins, Freeport, IL 


N EXTRA LAYER OF PLASTER, together with the 

air space and wood lath behind it, certainly 
adds insulating value to your home, although the 
reason for furring out the walls in this way was 
probably to create a truer surface on which to 
plaster. If this newer plaster is in good con- 
dition, you might want to reconsider the extra 
work of removing it to retrieve the earlier ap- 
pearance of the house. 


IF YOU DECIDE TO REPLASTER onto the stone, there 
are no special secrets other than making sure 
that the surface is clean and well dampened (to 
prevent loss of water from the plaster before it 
cures). Most stone has a texture that is suffi- 
ciently coarse for the plaster to grip to it 
without the need of lath or bonding agents. But 
if this is your first experience with stuccoing, 
you'll probably want to start with a small area 


first, just to feel your way around. 
H Scrape It £ 


Reise ALL THE LAYERS OF WALLPAPER in my 
house is proving to be very difficult because 
there is a top layer of green enamel paint over 
them. What is the best way to get through this 
top layer and at the wallpaper? 


--Gus LoPresti Ohio City, OH 


d EE ARE TWO APPROACHES which you should con- 
sider. The cirst is to scratch the surface 
thoroughly with very coarse sandpaper, or else 
slash a grid of cuts into the surface with a 
knife or razor. Then wet down the surface suf- 
ficiently to loosen the wallpaper. It'll take 
you a while, but you'll get it all off this way. 


THE OTHER METHOD IS TO ATTACK the surface with a 
special wallpaper scraper--the paint won't faze 
it. Hyde Tools makes a "Wallpaper Shaver" (Hyde 
Tool #33100); so does Red Devil. 


OWN A BRICK HOUSE, built around 1875, with 
several magnificent gas fireplaces. Is 
there a good cleaning and sealing process for 

the glass tiles around the fireplaces? Is 
there a way to keep the brass or copper sur- 
roundings shiny after they've been cleaned? 


--Jerry Marsh Pittsburgh, PA 


LASS TILES CAN BE CLEANED with a non-abra- 
sive cleaner like the old-fashioned Bon-Ami. 
If you use that thoroughly, you'll probably 
find that you won't need to seal them. Brass 
and copper can be cleaned with any of the com- 
mercial cleaners. (If you have to get old lac- 
quer off them, use lacquer thinner and 0000 
steel wool.) Unfortunately, there's no way to 
keep them permanently shiny with no maintenance. 
Spray lacquer, if used properly, will look 
good, but for only about two years--even less if 
it's near heat. Then it'll have to be removed 
and reapplied. You might do better with tung 
oil; just make sure the brass is absolutel 
clean before applying it. But the best thing 
to do is just resign yourself to the job of 
periodically shining your surroundings. 


Hoo EE CH 


cw! Ge 


AND AND PEBBLES, up to 1/8 of an inch, were 
added by the builder to the plaster finish 
coat on the walls of our 1925 house. This sur- 
face is too rough for hanging wallpaper. How 

can we smooth it out? Can we sand it down? 


--Marge Carlyle Morrisville, PA 


N'T BOTHER TRYING TO SAND IT DOWN; that 

really won't have any effect. You'd probably 
get the best results by having a professional 
plaster over the wall, or else by applying a 
skim coat of joint compound (taping cement) 
yourself. Be sure to size (prime) the new sur- 
face with thinned-down wallpaper paste before 
putting up the wallpaper. 


YOU MAY WANT TO GIVE SOME MORE THOUGHT to leav- 
ing your walls the way they are. That pebbly 
surface was a very popular style in the '20s, 
and is a distinctive feature of your house's 
particular character. It may not be a common 
decorating effect today, but who knows? Ina 
few short years, it could be more in demand 
than ever before! 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
b h 


(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Restoration Basics 
Part 5 


Insects That Eat Houses 


By Clem 


el HERE'S SOMETHING QUITE SCARY about the 

Sal Fëll idea of unseen creatures gnawing away 

V ER your house. Most of us are nervous 
enough about our houses so that it's 

easy to imagine our four walls collapsing into 

a pile of splinters because the beams have been 

riddled by termites. 


FORTUNATELY, the reality isn't quite that bad. 
Although there are insects that--given enough 
time--can reduce your house to sawdust, they 
are slow eaters. And there are enough tell- 
tale signs so that the vigilant homeowner can 
spot an infestation well before any major dam- 
age is done. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED that wood-inhabiting insects 
prefer moist wood (probably because it's easier 
to chew). Thus insect infestation is usually 
also associated with attack by rot-causing fun- 
gi. So we get back to a theme that has been 
emphasized in previous installments of this 
Basics Series: Keep wood dry! 


THERE ARE MANY types of insects that will at- 
tack wood. But this article is going to deal 
only with the three most common types: Termites, 
carpenter ants and wood-boring beetles. 


Termites 


AST BULK of the damage done to wood 
S| houses by insects is caused by subterra- 
nean termites. There are actually 13 
species of termites in the U.S. that 
cause genee to houses. These 13 can be sorted 
into three basic groups: Drywood termites; 
dampwood termites; and--most omnipresent--the 
subterranean termites. Although termites tend 
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Labine 


to shun the colder climates of the northernmost 
states (e.g., Maine, Montana), for all practi- 
cal purposes consider that every old house 
presents a potential meal for one or more spe- 
cies of termite. 


TERMITE COLONIES spread by swarming; winged 
adults take to the air from mature colonies to 
seek greener pastures (so to speak). In most 
cases, it requires 3 to 4 years for a colony 
of subterranean termites to grow big enough to 
throw off swarmers. 


The Role Of Moisture 


OISTURE IS VITAL to the life of a termite. 
Jee termites manage to get sufficient 
d water from the wood they inhabit. w 
"wood termites require more moisture ey 
must live in wood that is continually moist-- 
usually wood that is in direct contact with the 
soil. 


SUBTERRANEAN TERMITES obtain their moisture 
from the soil...and must maintain contact with 
the soil to survive. When subterranean ter- 
mites invade the wood of a house that is sepa- 
rated from the soil by a masonry foundation 

or other impervious material, they construct 
shelter tubes over the intervening surface to 
get to the wood. Periodically they must re- 
turn to their moist galleries in the soil to 
replenish the water lost from their bodies 
while working in the drier air above ground. 


BECAUSE OF THEIR necessity to stay moist, sub- 

terranean termites will never expose themselves 
directly to fresh air. They always stay shel- 

tered in the ground, in the wood, or in the 
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Narrow-waisted swarming ant (above) is readily distinguished from the thick-waisted swarming form of the termite. 
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Subterranean termites never expose themselves to fresh air. To 
traverse inhospitable territory—like a brick foundation wall— 
they build shelter tubes, composed of mud and other termite 
detritus. These covered termite superhighways are one of the 
few visible external signs of an infestation. 


shelter tubes. If you poke a hole in one of 
their shelter tubes, they will repair the 
breach immediately. 


ENTRY POINTS that subterranean termites will 
use include: Tunneling into wood that is in 
direct contact with the soil; building shelter 
tubes over foundation walls, piers, chimneys, 
etc.; and by finding cracks or joints in mason- 


FLOOR FRAMING 
INFESTED BY 
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TERMITE TUBES OVER 
r= SURFACE AND THROUGH VOIDS 


ry floors and foundations and building shelter 
tubes through them into wood above the cre- 
vices. Any object making contact between the 
soil and the wood on the house--trees, vines, 
weeds, plumbing, etc.--can serve as a support 
for shelter tubes. 


SHELTER TUBES that run along exposed foundation 
walls are an obvious sign of infestation by 
subterranean termites. But as shown in the 
diagram, sometimes the entry points are through 
voids in the foundation--and the shelter tubes 
are totally hidden. 


OFTEN, the first sign of subterranean termites 
in a house is the presence of swarmers. Swarm- 
ing season for most of the country is spring 
and early summer. Most of subterranean termite 
species swarm during the day. The diagram on 
the previous page should help you distinguish 
hetween termites and harmless swarming ants. 


IF THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HOUSE are not present 
when the swarm occurs, they may find only large 
numbers of discarded wings--usually on window 
sills. 


Wood CENE . d 
OOD THAT IS vis- — = = - 
| ibly damaged may —— ——————— — 
M also be encoun- 
tered. Most 
however, wood 
will appear to be quite 
sound from the outside-- 
until it collapses.  Ex- 
ternally, in addition to 
shelter tubes, you might 
also see soil in cracks 
and crevices, plus dark or blister-like areas 
on flooring, trim or framing. Infested wood 
in advanced stages of attack is easily pene- 
trated with a knife or screwdriver. Internal 
damage can sometimes be located by probing the 
surface of the wood with a sharp instrument, or 
by pounding the surface with a hard object-- 
such as a small hammer--to detect sound dif- 
ferences that indicate hollow spaces. 


In advanced cases of 
termite infestation, a 
screwdriver can be driven 
deep into the wood. 


IN CASES OF EXTREME DAMAGE, you may find that 
a board has partially collapsed at bearing 


UNSEEN ENTRANCES 


Termites can find their way 
through cracks in the foundation— 
and many other ways so that their 
shelter tubes are invisible. Buried 
wood around the house causes 
trouble because it attracts termites 
to the vicinity—and it won't be 
long before they find their way in- 
to the structure. 
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Only real defense against subterranean termites is trenching and 
rodding to place insecticide in the soil around foundation and 
under cellar floor. To be effective, chemicals must penetrate to 
the footing-on both sides—to make sure all cracks, holes and 
voids are filled. 


points, or has cracked and sagged between 
points of support. 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of termite-infest- 
ed wood is the appearance of the gallery walls 
that they hollow out. They have a pale spot- 
ted appearance--like dried oatmeal. This is 
caused by the termites' rather bizarre habit 
of plastering soft fecal material on the walls 
of their galleries. 


Dampwood- Drywood Termites 


H AMPWOOD TERMITES build their colonies in 
damp, sometimes decaying wood. They do 
not require contact with the ground, but 
do require wood with a high moisture 
content. There is little external evidence of 
the presence of dampwood termites, other than 
swarmers or shed wings. Because dampwood ter- 
mites must maintain contact with damp wood, 

the primary control measure is simply eliminat- 
ing moist wood from the structure. 


DRYWOOD TERMITES require no contact with the 
soil or.other external source of moisture; they 
get the water they need from the wood they in- 
habit. Drywood termites are most common in 
southern California, southern Arizona and south- 
ern Florida. The first sign of drywood termite 
infestation is usually piles of fecal pellets, 
which are hard, less than 1/25 in. in length, 
with six flattened or depressed sides. The pel- 
lets vary in color from light gray to very dark 
brown--depending on the wood being consumed. 

The pellets, eliminated from galleries in the 
wood through round "kick holes," accumulate on 
surfaces or in spider webs below the kick holes. 


=) ARPENTER ANTS burrow into wood to make 
GP nests, and do not feed upon the wood 
SEH che way termites do. Normally, they 

: don't cause extensive structural damage 
in houses. Most species start their nests in 
moist wood that has begun to decay (Keep Wood 
Dry!). Most obvious sign of infestation is 
the ants themselves: Large reddish-brown to 
black ants, % to % in. long. 


DAMAGE OCCURS in the interior of the wood. 
There may be piles or scattered bits of wood 
powder ibiaxal that are very fibrous, and saw- 
dust like. The frass is expelled from cracks 
and crevices, or from slit-like openings made 
in the wood by the ants. Most often, carpen- 
ter ants will be found in basements, dark clos- 
ets, attics, under porches and crawl spaces. 
The most effective way to control carpenter 
ants is to locate the nest and kill the queen 
in the colonies in and near the house with 
insecticides. 


Wood-Boring Beetles 


zza YCTID BEETLES--sometimes called Powder- 

2 Mpost beetles--will attack only the sap- 
P wood of hardwoods with large pores, such 
Mas oak, hickory, ash, walnut, pecan and 
many tropical hardwoods. The adult beetles 
reinfest the wood with their eggs in a continu- 
ing cycle until the wood disintegrates. Lyctids 
range from 1/8 to 1/4 in. in length and are 
reddish brown to black. 


THE PRESENCE of small piles of fine flour-like 
wood powder (frass) on or under the wood is 

the most obvious sign of infestation. Even a 
slight jarring of the wood makes the frass sift 
from the holes. There are no pellets. Exit 
holes from which the adult beetles emerge are 
round and vary from 1/32 to 1/16 in. in dia- 
meter. Most of the larva tunnels are about 
1/16 in. in diameter and loosely packed with 
powder. 


INFESTATIONS ARE NORMALLY limited to hardwood 
panelling, trim, furniture and flooring. Re- 


Finely powdered wood dust streaming from exit holes is the 
hallmark of the Anobiid beetle—also referred to as the “Pow- 


derpost beetle.” The greater the number of exit holes, the 
greater the age of the infestation—and the greater the damage 
is likely to be. 


————————— OO —————————— 
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Subterranean Termites 
eldrin or Heptachlor. 


Drywood Termites 


safety considerations permit. 
fluoride. 


Dampwood Termites 


secondary measure. 


Wood-Boring Beetles 


Carpenter Ants 


CAUTIONS sional exterminator. 


placement, or removal and fumigation, of in- 
fested materials is usually the most economical 
and effective means of control. 


Anobiids 


dé Powderpost beetles," but they are quite 
a Xjdifferent from the Lyctids. Anobiids 
will attack both hardwoods and softwoods. 
Signs of beetle infestation in structural nem- 
bers of a house are usually caused by Anobiids. 
Attacks often start in poorly heated or ventil- 
ated crawl spaces and spread to other parts of 
the house. Adult beetles, emerging from their 
flight holes will usually reinfest the wood 
with their eggs. 


THE MOST OBVIOUS SIGN of infestation is the 
accumulation of powdery frass and tiny pellets 
underneath infested wood, or streaming from 
exit holes. The holes are round and vary from 
1/16 to 1/8 in. in diameter. If there are a 
large number of holes...and the powder is 
bright and light-colored like freshly sawed 
wood...the infestation is both well-establish- 
ed and active. 


IF ALL THE FRASS is yellowed and partially cak- 
ed on the surface where it lies, the infesta- 
tion has been controlled or has died out 
naturally. Humidity and temperature of the air 
surrounding the wood are key factors in whether 
or not adult beetles lay eggs in the wood and 
thus continue the infestation, The drier the 
air, the less likely that infestation will 
continue. 


INSECT TYPICAL CONTROL TREATMENT 


Treat soil around foundation and beneath cellar floor with insecticide such as Aldrin, Chlordane, Di- 


Isolated inféstation: Drill holes in infected wood and flood with insecticide—when environmental 
Extensive infestation: Fumigate entire structure with sulfuryl 


Eliminate any source of damp wood. Soil treatment as for subterranean termites can be used as a 


Limited infestation: Replace infected wood, or remove wood and fumigate. General infestation: 
Fumigate entire structure with methyl bromide. In some cases, it is possible to interrupt the infesta- 
tion cycle by maintaining low-humidity conditions in the infected area. Adult beetles like high-hu- 
midity conditions in which to lay their eggs. 


Locate and treat all nests and surrounding areas in and near the house with appropriate insecticide, 
such as Sevin, Dursban or Baygon. It is also helpful to treat voids in walls with insecticides. 


(1) The insecticides listed above are extremely toxic and should be used only by a qualified profes- 


(2) Environmental regulations on the use of insecticides change frequently. Be sure to deal only with 
a reputable pest control company that is familiar with the latest safety and toxicity data. 


Insect Control 


NFORTUNATELY, once wood-inhabiting in- 
WP} sects are established in your home, the 
Pij only effective way to control or elim- 
inate them is with heavy-duty chemicals. 

For example, among the insecticides used to 
control termites are Aldrin, Chlordane, Diel- 
drin and Heptachlor. These chemicals are 
quite toxic to things other than termites, and 
thus their sale and use is strictly regulated. 


AS A RESULT, insect control is not a do-it- 
yourself job. You have to call in a qualified 
professional. The dilemma is: How do you know 
who's qualified? The quality of an extermina- 
tor's work is extremely difficult to judge. 
With the soil treatment for termites, for ex- 
ample, you have no way of knowing whether the 
chemicals have reached all the way to the foun- 
dation footing--and thus whether your house is 
really protected or not. You may not know for 
months--or years--whether the exterminator did 
an adequate job. 


WHEN HIRING AN EXTERMINATOR, beware of fast- 
talking salesmen. They may try to convince you 
that your house is going to collapse overnight 
if you don't sign a contract with them immedi- 
ately. Fortunately, the rate at which insects 
consume wood is quite slow, so you've got 
plenty of time to select a reputable contrac- 
tor. Your best bet: Get references of past 
customers and check them out. Also, get an 
estimate based on the entire job you need done 
--NOT an open-ended contract based on the vol- 
ume of chemicals used. 


AS WITH OTHER ASPECTS of maintenance, your best 
defense against wood-inhabiting insects is 
frequent detailed inspections of the entire 
structure. That way’, you can nip any infesta- 
tions in the bud...before drastic measures are 
called for. hn 
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By Dan Maciejak, 


INDOW BOXES were tremendously popular 
in Victorian houses. As decorative 
elements for both indoors and out, 

they were fashioned as practical con- 
and ornamented to complement furniture, 
In order to make them 


s * 
tainers, 
wallpaper and drapery. 
both decorative and functional, they were gen- 
erally equipped with an interior sheet zinc 
container that held pots or soil and retained 


moisture. The liner fit into a wooden, or 
tile-and-wood, structurally independent box, 
often comprised of common boards 3/4 to 1 inch 
thick. Boxes of stoneware or glazed tile, with 
bold floral bas-reliefs set in walnut frames, 
were popularized in the latter part of the 19th 
century. These worked well with Eastlake- 
inspired ornament; such boxes were commercially 
available and cost about $15.00 in 1875. 


BUT EQUALLY ACCEPTABLE 
were homemade decora- 
tions that made use of 
acorns, pine cones, 
berries, or other 
vegetable matter. 
The plant products 
were halved, glued 
to the outside of 
the window box, and 
shellacked.  Some- 
times small sticks were nailed on in patterns, 
or lichens were stuck onto the wet shellac fol- 
lowing application of some nuts and fruits. 
(Shellacked boxes can 5 

only be used indoors 
and would have to be 
lined.) 


A MORE FORMAL appear- 
ance was possible, even on homemade boxes, if 
a piece of decorative oil cloth was attached 
and wood mouldings were applied, as shown here. 


Drought 
Tolerance 


Plant Name Perennial 


Landscape Architect, Brooklyn 


e. INC, TILE, AND WOOD BOXES were heavy; 
< YZ, nevertheless, they were often moved sea- 
m "4 sonally and replanted frequently to pro- 
71^" vide interest all year. Few today would 
consider moving a box full of English Ivy 
(Hedera helix) into the house for the winter. 
But the Victorians who did found that it "be- 
came as one of the family. Sometimes the whole 
side of the parlour is covered with it, and 
twining around over picture frames, or looped 
about brackets, drooped over statuettes, the 
portraits of mother, father, and cherished 
friend, look forth smiling from their leafy 
environment...." [From "Window Gardening," 
edited and published by Henry T. Williams in 
New York, 1871.] 


IF THE BOX was brought indoors for the winter, 
many other common house plants would be added. 
Annuals could grow later into the fall or be 
replaced by Cyclamen, Ivy-leafed Geraniums, 
Coleus, forced bulbs, Dragon plant (Dracaena 
sp.), ferns, and so on. 


relocate the window 
spruce up an outdoor 
Begonias and Geraniums 


SPRING was the time to 
box to the outside, or 
box with hardy annuals. 
(those with variegated foliage were preferred), 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, and Fever Few were wide- 
ly grown. Vines such as Tradescantia (Wander- 
ing Jew) and Moneywort (Creeping Jenny) were 
also planted frequently with the above. In 
cool outdoor locations, Fuchsias, Mignonette 
(Madeira Vine), and Pansies could thrive. 


IN THE FALL, 12-inch-high Arbor vitaes (Thuja 
sp.) might be planted with English Ivy. Bulbs 
could be planted along with these, although it 
was equally commonplace to transplant bulbs in 
the spring from pots or garden beds into the 


Calendar 


Flower Color * Months of Bloom? Fragrant? 


Good -= 
Good 6-frost 
Fair 6-9 
Good 5-frost 
Good 8-9 
Poor 9-10 


Perennial 
Annual 
Perennial 
Annual 
Perennial ** 
Annual 


ENGLISH IVY 
MORNING GLORY 
MONEYWORT 
IVY-LEAFED GERANIUM 
MADEIRA-VINE 
WANDERING JEW 


ti 


* Y=yellow, R=red, B=blue, Pu=purple, W=white, P=pink =January, 2=February, etc. **Store tubers indoors in winter 
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box. Favorite bulbs were Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Jonquils, Tulips, and Snow Drops. 


Plant A Revival 


Ka OU CAN REVIVE the Victorian spirit if 


t 


4M. you're willing to experiment with exotic 
A. and colorful annuals and perennials. 

The charts on these pages supply informa- 
tion about cultural requirements for different 
size plants. Generally it is best to plant 

the tall or upright material in the back of 

the box, the small or dwarf plants in the mid- 
dle, and the vines in front so they can trail 
picturesquely down below. Vines to be trellised 
would occupy a place in the rear. It's best 

of course to group plants together which have 
similar requirements for light, moisture, and 
protection. 


D 


A LOT OF TIME AND EFFORT is involved in prepar- 
ing and maintaining a window box. If you have 
a choice of locations, pick a north or east 
window. These require far less maintenance 
than windows facing south or west. North and 
east locations are cooler, and provide complete 
or partial shade from the afternoon sun in 


Use hot-dipped galvanized nails and exterior wood glue only 


Patti Allison 


summer. This helps reduce the frequency of 
waterings, sparing the plants from dessication 
if a day or two of watering is missed during 
hot and windy summer weather. 


PRE-PACKAGED SOIL MIXES are preferred today; 
most provide Vermiculite, peat moss, potting 
soil, and even fertilizer. But if large quan- 
tities of growing medium are needed, you'll 
find it cheaper to make up your own. A suit- 
able mixture is as follows: 4 parts potting 
soil, leaf mold, or garden soil; 1 part fine 
peat moss; 1 part Vermiculite; } part builders' 


sand (NOT beach sand); 1 part dehydrated cow 
manure; i part bone meal. 


BEFORE FILLING THE BOX with growing medium, 

put down a one- to two-inch layer of potsherds, 
broken brick, or coarse bark chips to keep 

soil from washing through drainage holes (if 
any, as would be needed outdoors). The porous 
surfaces of these elements will also retain 
nutrients washed through the medium. 


SOAK THE SOIL MIX before planting seedlings 
(let the free water drain away first). Cover 
the soil after planting with a one-inch layer 
of fine fir bark or pine chips or pea gravel 
to serve as a mulch, then water again. 


Low Plants 


Drou 
Plant Name 


Annual 
Annual 
Perennial 
Perennial 
Perennial 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


BEGONIA 

PETUNIAS 

CROCUS, HY ACINTH 
SNOW DROP 

SEDUM SP. 

PANSY 

SWEET ALYSSUM 
VERBENA 


Sun/Shade 
Sun 
Sun/Shade 
Sun 

Shade 

Sun 
Shade/Sun 


Good 
Fair 


*y- Yellow, R=red, B=blue, Pu=purple, W=white, P=pink 
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ght 
Tolerance 


Calendar 
Months of Bloomt 


* 


Flower Color Fragrant? 


W/P/R 
W/P/Pu/B/R 


W/P/Y/Pu/B/R 
W/Pu 
W/R/P 


t 1-January, 2-February, etc. 
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A 2" 2” PLYWOOD 
BLOCK 


Patti Allison 


WINDOW BOX GARDENS need a special extra-rich 
culture, because you'll be growing a relatively 
large amount of plant mass in a limited space, 
and because nutrients are leached out of the 
soil by watering. So apply an all-purpose 
liquid fertilizer 4 to 6 weeks after planting, 
then once a week after that. It is generally 
advisable to prepare a new growing medium each 
spring. Spent soil can always be added to a 
compost pile for use in the outdoor garden. 


Building A Box 


A HE BASIC SHAPE of the 19th century box 
can be used today: 8 inches high, 12 
inches wide, and as long as the window 
` permits. Your best bet for the outer 
box is wood...either rot-resisting species like 
cedar and redwood, or CCA Lumber--which is 
pressure-treated with non-toxic chemicals. 
(Check manufacturers' literature on unknown 
preservative treatments; some may be toxic 
to plants.)  Exterior-grade plywood, if kept 
painted inside and out, is also acceptable. 


A BOARD THICKNESS of one inch or greater is 
preferred to resist warping while providing 
excellent insulation for the soil. (A thick- 


walled box will moderate soil temperature and 
conserve moisture.) Unless the box is to be 
used indoors, a zinc or galvanized metal liner 
is probably not necessary. Outdoors, a per- 
forated box floor provides essential drainage. 


BOXES CONSTRUCTED of rot-resistant species 
need not be varnished or painted, except for 
decorative purposes. Other woods should be 
protected with a surface finish. Shellac is 
traditional for indoor boxes, but exterior- 
grade varnish or paint has to be used outside. 
If you decide to paint or varnish the box, 
apply at least two coats to both the inside 
and outside. This is to prevent warping. 


SEMI-TRANSPARENT wood stains may also be ap- 
plied. Burnt umber and tan tones were often 
used in the past; they don't compete visually 
with the plant subjects. If the box will sit 
outside on the window sill, be sure to pick 

an exterior finish that resists ultra-violet 
deterioration. E 


Plant lists include plants recommended for exterior use, 
which are relatively easy to cultivate and are usually 
available as bulbs, seeds, or seedlings. Plants listed were 
cultivated in the mid- to late-I9th century. All will tol- 
erate summer climate conditions found in Zone 7 and 
north (as shown on USDA Standard Hardiness Map)--or 
approximately north of the latitude of Richmond, VA. 


Tall Plants 


Plant Name Perennial 


TULIP 

JONQUIL, NARCISSUS 
GERANIUM (VARIEGATED) 
CARNATION 

FUCHSIA 

HELIOTROPE 
ARBORVITAE 

FEVERFEW 


Sun Perennial 
Sun 
Sun/Shade 
Sun 

Shade 
Shade 

Sun 

Sun 


Perennial 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Perennial 
Perennial 
Annual 


? Y=yellow, R=red, B=blue, Pu=purple, W=white, P=pink  1-January, 2=February, etc. 
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Calendar 


Tolerance Flower Color* Months of Bloomt 


Fragrant? 
R/Y/W/P 

Y/W 

P/W/R 

P/W/R 

P/W 

W/Pu 


W/Y 


**Leaves and twigs 
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Pigeons on the grass alas. 
Pigeons on the grass alas. 
--Gertrude Stein 


they do not, and the ledges, ridges, eaves, 

dormers, statuary, fences, and gutters of 

homes and buildings are the worse for it. 
(Our health is the worse for it as well, as the 
box on the next page explains.) What can we do 
to get them back on the grass? 


I: ONLY THEY'D STAY ON THE GRASS! But alas, 


Duds 


ET'S START WITH THE THINGS that definitely 

do not work. Rubber snakes and glass owls, 

although guaranteed to break the ice at 

parties, are woefully inadequate for ter- 
rorizing pigeons. These birds are not that 
dumb, and they quickly realize that such manne- 
quins are not the genuine article; they observe 
that the dummies either remain motionless or 
else move in a constantly repeating pattern. 
These subterfuges may work at first, but it 
won't be long before you find the pigeons sit- 
ting quite comfortably upon their artificial 
adversaries. 


AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED, VIOLENCE has been offered 
as a solution. Suggested methods range from 
organized shoots to such medieval diversions 
as employing peregrine falcons. The disad- 
vantages of these methods are legion. Even 
if you know how to use a gun, and local 
laws will permit an organized shoot, these 
things can get disorganized fairly quickly. 
So don't be surprised if the body count 
rapidly escalates from pigeons to any 

birds at all to several portions of 
your house. (In fact, you'd proba- 
bly do well to bring a medic with 
you.) And remember, you'll have 
to have shoots all the time to 
keep the pigeons away. Besides, 
shooting pigeons is pretty revolt- 
ing, isn't it? 


PEREGRINE FALCONS WILL CERTAINLY 
dispatch pigeons. They'll also 
dispatch all the other birds, as 
well as small dogs, cats, rabbits, 
and anything else that impresses 
them as potentially appetizing. 
And if you think pigeon excrement 
is bad, try paper-training a pere- e» 
grine falcon. 


«« 


“Don't despair, Chauncey--OHJ will have an answer!" 


Scientific Methods 


OW COME THEY CAN LAND A MAN ON THE 
MOON, but they can't stop pigeons 

from landing on my house?" That cry 
echoes from coast to coast. But the 
fact of the matter is that science has contri- 
buted its awesome prowess to the task of shooing 
pigeons, often with a good deal of success. The 
three most common methods are electrified wires, 
repellent gels, and ultra-sonic devices. 


ELECTRIFIED WIRE IS A VARIATION on the electri- 
fied fence that farmers use around pastures. 

A high voltage, low amperage, continuous wire 
running on small insulators is laid down where 
the pigeons like to land. A box with an elec- 
tric tube sends out the pulse: not enough 

juice to kill the bird--much less a person--but 
enough to make it go away. (Actually, any per- 
son who touches it will get a pretty good jolt, 
so be careful.) Unfortunately, this method is 
best for public buildings; it's not really prac- 
tical for home-owners unless they're prepared to 
install it themselves (the box alone costs $75). 


REPELLENT GELS, SUCH AS Roost-No-More, have had 
a good deal of success. The gel is a chemical 
paste which gives the pigeon a “hot foot"; once 
again, nothing lethal, just something nasty 
enough to make it want to stay away. But there 
is a limited lifespan for the chemical's effec- 
tiveness: usually about one or two years. The 


à gel is also difficult to remove, and when dirt 
and pollution get into it, it becomes very un- 


sightly. One way around this problem is to 
Ni duct tape on the area that you want 
A to treat, and then apply the gel to the 
tape. Then all you'll have to worry 
about is whatever damage that may occur 
when you pull up the tape. The gel 
at, is relatively inexpensive, about $15 
m N per gallon, but don't smear it on 
\ more thickly than 1/8 of an inch: 
MX Too much gel will start to run off, 
especially in hot weather. 


WA ULTRA-SONIC DEVICES WORK BY EMIT- 
\ TING sound waves that are inau- 
dible to most humans, but are un- 
pleasant to pigeons--as well as 
other birds, and dogs and cats, 
EN. etc., so don't put one in a 
Kick, place where it can annoy your 
pets. The sound is emitted 
ain a consistently random 
pattern which the pigeons 
can never get used to. 


ie 
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A device that claims to cover up to 2500 square 


feet costs about $125, and reportedly does not 
require much maintenance. The area such a de- 
vice will actually blanket varies of course 
with the nature of the space: Sound will start 
to run off and dissipate in a completely open 
field. But if pigeons have been roosting in 
your attic, and you put one of these hummers up 
there, they'll probably stop visiting you. 


(DESPITE WHAT YOU MIGHT SUSPECT, all of the 
above-mentioned products are relatively easy 
to track down. All you have to do is look in 
the Yellow Pages under "Bird Barriers, Repel- 
lents, & Controls." Repellent gels are an 
especially popular item, and so almost every- 
one offers one kind or another. But the fol- 
lowing product is a bit more difficult to find, 
and so I've included ordering information for 
it.) 


And The Winner Is... 


greatest effectiveness with the least dis- 

advantages: Nixalite. Nixalite is a met- 

al strip with protruding, needle-sharp 
points, ten per inch. It has been sanctioned 
by the Audubon Society because it does no harm 
to the birds; it simply renders an area unin- 
habitable for them. As with the other products 
mentioned, Nixalite's effectiveness is depen- 
dent upon how well you install it: If you jam 


0: PRODUCT STANDS OUT as combining the 


too much of it in a small area, the spines will 
squash together and give the pigeons something 
to stand on; if you use it too sparingly, the 
pigeons will find room to land. 


Three different kinds of Nixalite strips 


BUT IF YOU FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTIONS PROPERLY, 
you should be well pleased with the results. 
Certainly the price is pleasing enough for 
maintenance-free stainless steel: $3.11 per 
foot, including the mounting hardware (but not 
postage and handling). Other advantages: It 
fits to any contour, weather does not effect 
it, and you won't have to even consider replac- 
ing it for a good many years. It is available 
through distributors, or from the source: 

Nixalite of America 

417 25th Street 

Moline, IL 61265 

(309) 797-8771 


Final Suggestions 


HAT CAN A DO-IT-YOURSELFER DO to keep 

pigeons away? Actually, not very much. 

The only foolproof method would be to 

alter the shape of all the parts of the 
house on which the pigeons are landing: If 
there's no place for them to sit, then they'll 
go somewhere else. But that kind of defeats 
the whole purpose of restoring an old house, 
doesn't it? The only other choice is to take 
a lesson from Nixalite and drive rustproof 
nails into a two-by-four (and you'll need a 
lot of them). Make sure you attach it securely 
to the intended area. A board full of spikes 
falling on someone's head would be a whole lot 
worse than the pigeons. 


ee E 


Many thanks to all the people who helped me 
compile the information for this article: 
Marie Gellerstedt 
Dave Hardingham 
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Tom McDowell 

Ron McPherson 
Patricia Poore 
Duerson Prewitt 
Kathleen T. Ryan 
Edmund Schindler 
John-Hall Thomas 
Robert K. Weeks--CG 
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Health Hazards 


Below is an update of the March 
‘81 OHJ article on the diseases 


l. Healthy people will not always contract 
histoplasmosis or cryptococcal pneumonia, 
even when the spores from pathogenic fungi 
are present in pigeon droppings. 


2. Both of the above-mentioned diseases 
are usually self-limiting: They act like a 
respiratory infection and then go away. 
Even if an astute doctor were to correctly 
diagnose the diseases, there would usually 
be no special treatment for them. 


3. Cryptococcosis can attack the nervous 
Te system, becoming cryptococcal meningitis; 
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carried by fungi that live in 
accumulated pigeon droppings: 


more serious, but still quite treatable. 
For reasons still unclear, the disease can 
go into a latency period of months or even 
years. But whenever it surfaces, it can be 
treated in an otherwise healthy person. 
Blood tests and spinal fluid tests will in- 
dicate the presence of the disease only 
when the patient is manifesting symptoms. 


4. The danger is genuine: People with di- 
abetes, blood disease, respiratory disease, 
or other underlying disease, or who are 
taking steroids or immuno-suppressant drugs, 
can die from these diseases. 
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Balusters 


By Jonathan Poore & Patricia Poore 


WOBBLY HANDRAIL is a common staircase com- 

plaint. It means there are loose joints in 
the balustrade--the assembly of handrail, and 
the balusters that hold it up. One common bal- 
ustrade assembly is pictured on this page. 
These are open-string stairs: The outer string 
is cut to reveal the stepping of treads and 
risers. At the bottom, the balusters are dove- 
tailed into the treads. At the top, they fit 
into a bored hole in the underside of the rail. 


CLOSED-STRING STAIRS, illustrated on the facing 
page, often have balusters let into grooves in 
both the handrail and the outer string. Spacers, 
or pieces of finished wood that cap the groove 
between balusters, help hold the assembly rigid. 


Loose Balusters 


F A DOVETAILED BALUSTER is loose, it's best 
to remove it so it can be cleanly re-glued 
and nailed. Carefully pry off the return nos- 

ing to expose the dovetails. Take out any 
nails you see and remove the baluster. Clean 
all connections of old glue and varnish. If 
there is no longer a tight fit between balus- 
ter and rail, or between baluster and tread, 
use wood shims rather than driving lots of ran- 
dom nails. After the loose connections are 
shimmed and glued, one finishing nail driven 
into each dovetail is quite enough. Toe-nail 
at the connection between baluster and rail, as 
shown in the illustration to the right. 


WHEN YOU DRIVE a nail into dry old hardwood, 
there's always a chance of the wood splitting. 
Where there is the greatest likelihood of split- 
ting, such as at the top of a slender baluster, 
pre-drill a hole before nailing. Otherwise, 

nip the end off each nail before driving it. 
This way, the blunt end will crush rather than 
split the wood fibers. 


IF THE DOVETAIL is bro- 
ken off or split, fabri- 
cate and attach a new 
one by doweling, as 
shown here. 


BROKEN NOW REFASTEN the return 
BALUSTER | nosing. Glue at the 
miter and just adjacent 
to it, as shown, then 
nail it in place. Glu- 
ing along the full length 
of the nosing could cause 
the tread to split. Glu- 
ing at the miter only 


Repairing, Wood Stairs ~ 


GG Handrails 


will keep the miter joint closed, while allow- 
ing for expansion and contraction of the tread. 


HE ASSEMBLY on the facing page shows a 

closed-string stair. The balusters are 
let into grooves top and bottom, and anchored 
with nails. If these balusters were loose, 
the solution would be careful toe-nailing. 


| 
z 
w 
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Handrail Trouble 


ANDRAILS DON'T very often come apart at the 
seams. (But if yours has, it should be 
tackled before you re-glue all the balusters.) 

Sections of rail are connected by rail bolts, 
wood dowels, and glue as shown in the cutaway 
drawing above. It is possible to re-glue and 
tighten a loose joint in the rail without re- 
moving the whole handrail. Disassembly in- 
volves unplugging the access hole to get at the 
special star nut that clamps the two sections 
together. Loosen the nut by tapping against 

a screwdriver or nailset that's held against 
the edge of the nut. Pull the joint apart just 
far enough to insert a chisel; scrape away old 
glue and varnish, then re-glue. Work the glue 
into the dowel joint well, since this is where 
the strength of the connection really is. 


US 


HE Oe 
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THERE ARE IN FACT several kinds of rail bolts. 
The most practical and widely used is the one 
we've discussed. It has wood-screw threads on 
one end, and machine-screw threads and a star 
nut on the other end. But there's also a twin- 
nut rail bolt with machine-screw threads along 
its entire length; this is less practical be- 
cause it necessitates two access holes, one 

for each nut. The third type, a simple double- 
ended screw, often strips out and should be re- 
placed with a rail bolt if this should happen. 


A RAIL BOLT is much like a hanger bolt, but with 
a point on the machine-screw end. (The point 
makes it easier to slip the star nut on ina 
tight place.) Hanger bolts are available at 
most hardware stores, and a common hex nut can 
be ground into a star nut configuration. But 
stair-rail bolts--with pointed ends and star 
nuts--are still sometimes available at older 
hardware stores and stair-parts suppliers. 


| 42" TO Gin Ke" | 


COMMON RAIL BOLT 


(3; (UU CAU RU GQUM UU prout d 
e f 


TWIN NUT RAIL BOLT 


AECULECCCCEECECCUCTCCECEL CO» 
DOUBLE END SCREW 


F THE WOOD-SCREW THREADS work loose on an ex- 
isting rail bolt, try screwing the rail bolt 
deeper into the wood. This also remedies strip- 
ped-out machine-screw threads on the other end, 

since now the nut is in a new position. 


INSTALLING a new rail bolt where there was a 
double-ended screw before requires boring an 
access hole that intersects the bolt hole. 
You'll need to scrape a flat spot inside the 
access hole for the washer to rest upon. Don't 
change the shape of the hole at the surface, 

or the plug you make for it won't fit neatly. E 


HOLE) STRAIGHT: 
RAIL 


SPECIAL THANKS to our consultant for this 
series: Mr. Harry Waldemar, Stairbuilder 
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FOUNDATION PROBLEMS 
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These are the tell-tale signs of an overly tion itself. Inside the house: Check for 


damp basement or crawlspace. Outside the 
house: Look at soil type, grading, plant- 
ings, gutters and drainage, and the founda- 


deterioration after a number of years. In ad- 
dition, the water can serve as a vehicle for 
bringing dissolved mineral salts (as from 
fertilizer) into the masonry units. When the 
water reaches its gaseous state through 
evaporation, the salts remain inside the wall-- 
SUBFLORESCENCE--or are deposited as a whitish 
stain on the surface--EFFLORESCENCE. The cry- 
stalline salts remaining inside the masonry 
exert mechanical pressure which causes SPALLING 
the crumbling or flaking of the masonry face. 
Finally, water trapped in fissures or pores 

in stone or brick can cause serious cracking 
of mortar, masonry units, or sections of wall 
through expansion as it changes from a liquid 
into its solid state: ice. 


Humidity & Condensation 


O MUCH FOR the subtle but insidious afflic- 
S tions caused by excessive dampness, which 

devour structural timbers, crumble wooden 
panelling, stain plaster, or delapidate mason- 
ry walls. Regardless of its source, liquid 
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adequate ventilation, signs of decay or 
insect activity, obvious dampness or pond- 
ing...don't forget to note leaky pipes. 


water in a basement or crawlspace will evapor- 
ate and humidify the interior atmosphere. 

When air saturated with moisture is suddenly 
cooled by a colder object or air mass, the 

dew point is reached, and the water vapor con- 
denses out of the air in the form of little 
water droplets. 


IN THE SUMMER, warm humid air from outdoors 
enters the cooler foundation cavities and 

gives up its water. In the winter, exhaust 
from clothes dryers, or damp air from washing 
machines or a bathroom, will condense on cold 
wall or floor surfaces, on sills, or on joists. 


THERE ARE several approaches to remedy these 
problems. Moisture can be removed from the 
air by a dehumidifier. Dryers can be properly 
vented, and laundry or bathrooms can be equip- 
ped with fans. Cold surfaces can be insulated 
from the humid environment. This might mean 
covering cold-water pipes with insulated plas- 
tic foam sleeves to stop them from "sweating." 
Or it might mean framing the interior faces 

of outside walls with studs, placing insula- 
tion, a vapor barrier, and panelling or plas- 
terboard over them. 
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FOR CONDENSATION conditions which arise only 
during the summer when the subterranean spaces 
are much cooler than the outside air, provid- 
ing adequate air circulation is the answer. 
Screened foundation vents must be placed in 
the walls or crawlspaces and basements. They 
should be left open in warm weather, unobstruct- 
ed by vegetation or banked earth, to allow an 
easy exchange of air. This circulation must 
especially reach the corners of crawlspaces 
where wood sills meeting walls are not too far 
from damp soil, because it is here that the 
most destructive conditions are apt to occur. 
Fans can be used to accelerate this air move- 
ment and ensure that the timber in these areas 
is kept at below 20% moisture content in order 
to discourage the various infestations. 


The foundation is a waterproof envel- 
ope, similar to the hull of a ship, 


allowing the building to float in a sea 
of wet earth. 


IT IS ALSO ADVISABLE to inspect the plumbing 
in your old house, since leaks in the system 
may be sources of basement water. New plumb- 
ing connections may be faulty; more likely, 
cast iron or lead soil pipes or iron water 
pipes may be rusted or corroded. Leaks from 
old bath fixtures or commodes can drip down 
from floors above between partitions and end 
up as puddles in the cellar. Old supply pipes 
entering the foundation cavity from disused 
wells or pump houses may leak or siphon water 
into the house. 


ONE OTHER possible source of water intrusion 
may be the chimney. Lack of flue tiles, 
deteriorating mortar, poor flashing, or lack 
of a chimney cap may encourage the conduction 
of water into the basement. Check for damp- 
ness around the chimney base, and water stains 
around the clean-out door or the lower mortar 
joints. 


Like A Hull 


HE FOUNDATION of a house is intended to 

act as a waterproof envelope similar to 

the hull of a ship, allowing the building 
to float in a sea of mud and wet earth. When 
a boat leaks, you can seal the openings on 
the outside with caulk, or you can bail furi- 
ously in the bilge. There are various solu- 
tions, too, when a foundation allows water to 
pour in. The remedies vary in effectiveness-- 
and in investment of labor, materials, and 
dollars. 


BECAUSE BUILDINGS, construction methods, mate- 
rials, locations and climate all differ, there 
is no one correct answer. The successful 

method of stopping water intrusion, therefore, 


may be chosen by trial and error, by economic 
limitations, by comparing notes with a neigh- 
bor who has a similar problem, or by consulting 
an experienced architect or contractor. 


APPROACHES to correcting the wet basement prob- 
lem fall broadly into two categories: 
(1) The Indoor Solutions-- 
e Keeping water from entering 
e Controlling the incoming water 
(2) The Outdoor Solutions-- 
e Controlling surface water 
e Controlling subterranean water 
€ Keeping water from entering 


Inside : No Miracles 


HE COMMON MISBELIEF is that there is a 

miracle coating that can be applied to the 

inside face of a sieve-like masonry wall, 
and it will stop the inflow of water. Many 
techniques and products are recommended for 
this very purpose, all with limited effective- 
ness. 


PARGING is a method of retarding leakage by 
means of the application of a thick layer of 
cement or mortar to a masonry wall. Two 3/8 
inch coats are trowelled to the interior face 
of the wall, filling voids and surface inequi- 
ties, creating a smooth finish. Dry, pre-mixed 
cement-based coatings to which you add water 

or water and an acrylic bonder are marketed as 
cure-alls for wet basements. The packaging 
tells us that these mixes will seal pores, fill 
voids and stop leaks, and can be applied with 

a stiff brush to a thickness of 1/8th inch or, 
with silica sand added, trowelled onto the 
wall. These products are over-priced and 
over-rated. 


VARIOUS PAINT MANUFACTURERS offer oil-based and 
latex waterproofing paint containing cement 

and moisture inhibitors. These thick slurries, 
brushed on directly from the can, are intended 
to create an impervious water barrier on the 
surface of the walls. Their prices seem reason- 
able, until you consider that one gallon covers 
only 50 to 100 square feet, and that the limita- 
tions on the label put their effectiveness to 
question. 


The common misbelief is that there is 
a miracle coating that can be applied 


to the inside face of a sieve-like ma- 
sonry wall, and it will stop the inflow 
of water. 


FINALLY, THERE ARE the clear waterproofing 
sealers which are supposed to be effective on 
any porous material, including wood, fabric, 
concrete, and masonry. These solutions of 
polymerized solids soak into the pores, and 
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when the solvent evaporates, harden and plug up 
the tiny water passages. Effective for some 
uses, they are often sold by ill-informed 
salespersons as solutions to the wet basement 
problem. But they will not stop water from 
flowing in through a masonry wall. 


Water As An Adversary 


water, it is wise to assess the capabilities 

of the enemy. This will show why the above 
methods may be defeated after only a brief 
skirmish. 


r SETTING OUT to do battle against incoming 


HYDRAULIC PRESSURE can exert some of the strong- 
est mechanical forces known. Consider the 
destructive effect of floods, the shattering 

of dams, or the carving of the Grand Canyon. 
Water is relentless in its seeking of its own 
level, and few obstacles can withstand its 
action. How then can thin coats of cement or 
paint stop water from intruding into the cellar 
or crawlspace? It can be likened to the legend- 
ary Danish King Canute who stood on the shore 
and in an attempt to prove his great power, 
commanded the tides to cease advancing. He 
failed too. 


THE WATER SEEPING through foundation walls 

by hydrostatic pressure will exert force 
against any impervious barrier, breaking the 
adhesion between the masonry and its coating 
material. Parging and cementitious or latex- 
and oil-based waterproofing treatments will 
slough off when moisture accumulates behind 
it. Any movement of the wall due to settling 
or heaving will crack these coatings, regard- 
less of their thickness, allowing an entrance 
for the water. Sealants which stop up pores 
in masonry can cause water pressure and sub- 
florescence to build up behind the interior 
face. Thus, coatings can promote spalling and 
deterioration--conditions as harmful as the 
problem they were meant to solve. 


Turn Off The Spigot 


RACKS, FISSURES, GAPS, OR VOIDS in the ma- 
sonry walls act as open spigots, bringing 
water pouring into the basement. Soil 

shifts due to compaction, frost heaving, or 
expansion of water-saturated earth can cause 
breaching of foundation walls, especially 
those older ones constructed without footings. 
Voids can be created by masonry units deteri- 
orating or merely falling out of place due to 
mortar failure. Rubble walls constituting the 
foundations of some buildings were often dry- 
laid, with mortar used only on the interior 
face to give a finished appearance. Fissures 
in these walls often lead directly to the out- 
side, and must be stopped up. 


VOIDS 1/4 to 1/2 inch can be patched with 
high-performance sealers, such as butyl or 
polysulphide caulk or latex masonry filler. 
These are all available in cartidges for gun 
injection. The cracks must be brushed clean 
and be dry for successful results. If the 
crack exceeds its width in depth, then it must 
be packed with screening or oakum or plastic 


WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT MOLD & MILDEW 


A DAMP BASEMENT or crawlspace provides a 

good environment for mold and mildew, fun- 

gus, and wood-boring insects. Decay fungi 

were the subject of last month's Basics 

article (May 1981, p. 103); in this issue, 

Basics Part 5 is all about bugs that de- | 
stroy wood. 


MOLD AND MILDEW, on the other hand, cause 
relatively minor problems. They create a 
musty odor, their spores can irritate al- 
lergic individuals, and they consume wall- 
paper, leather, cotton, and paper goods, 
Besides that, they can stain painted and 
plastered surfaces and woodwork. 


STAIN DAMAGE can be removed by washing 
color-fast surfaces with the following 
solution: 


@ 3 oz. (2/3 cup) trisodium phosphate 
(TSP) cleaner 

e l oz. (1/3 cup) powdered detergent 
è 1 qt. 5% sodium hypochlorite bleach 
(laundry bleach) 

e 3 qts. warm water 


THIS FORMULATION combines the best mold- 
killing and stain-removing properties in a 
relatively gentle solution. If TSP is un- 
available to you, just add more bleach. 


WEARING RUBBER GLOVES and safety glasses, 
apply the solution to the affected area 
with a medium-hard brush; use a scrubbing 
motion. Keep the surface wet until the 
stain is bleached, then hose or flood with 
clean water, Allow the surface to dry 
thoroughly before repainting. 


filler rods first. Epoxy mortar can also be 
trowelled into the spaces or, if the crack is 
wet at the time of repair, then a waterplugging 
patching mortar can be used. These are formu- 
lated with hydraulic cement, which expands in 
place and cures even when wet. 


IT MUST BE STRESSED that these procedures may 
work permanently--or then again, for only a 
short time. In addition, the water which would 
have flowed through the repaired crack may 
merely have been rerouted, and will enter at 
another weak spot in the wall. 


Pointing Masonry 


HILE BRICK, STONE, AND CONCRETE have the 

capacity to absorb and conduct moisture, 

the outright flow of water through a 
seemingly solid masonry wall occurs at the 
mortar joints. Constant saturation by ground 
water can cause dissolution and deterioration 
of lime mortar. Repair of these joints is 
accomplished by tuck pointing from the inside. 
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WHEN A WALL LEAKS due to faulty mortar, it is 
virtually impossible to determine the defec- 
tive areas accurately by visual inspection. 
So it is recommended that all joints adjacent 
to the trouble spot be pointed. It will save 
labor and money to be complete and thorough 
from the start in this process, as too much 
is better than too little. 


PREPARATION for tuck pointing entails removal 
of the old mortar to a depth of one inch; this 
assures adequate bonding between the new mor- 
tar and existing masonry. In cases where the 
joints are less than 3/8 inch thick, only 

a half-inch slot is needed (as long as the 
mortar beyond that depth is sound). This pro- 
cedure should be done with hammer and chisel. 
Power tools are discouraged because they can 
easily damage the edges of the masonry. This 
is especially important in the case of old 
brick: Removal of the hard, high-fired exteri- 
or exposes the softer, porous interior which 
will more easily absorb water and dissolved 
mineral salts--thus causing spalling. All loose 
material must be removed, usually with a stiff 
fiber or wire brush, then hosed with a stream 
of water or air. 


Mortar Specifications 


EW MORTAR should be carefully formulated 

to closely duplicate the proportions of 

the original mortar. Modern pre-mixed 
bagged mortars contain too great a percentage 
of portland cement, thus creating a hard, in- 
flexible high-strength mortar that stresses the 
masonry. This in turn leads to spalling and 
even cracking of bricks or stones. High lime 
mortar is easier to work, more durable, can 
self-seal small cracks, has the least volume 
of change due to climate conditions, and is 
the traditional mortar used in early buildings. 


THE MATERIALS making up the mortar used in re- 
pointing an old masonry wall should have the 
following specifications: 


e CEMENT-- ASTM C 150 Type I or II Portland 
Cement. Grey is acceptable for areas not to 
be seen, but non-staining white will provide 
better color for visually prominent areas, 
One 94 lb. bag = 1 cu.ft. 


e LIME-- ASTM C 207 Type S Hydrated Lime for 
masonry purposes. 


e SAND-- ASTM C 144, clean well-graded sand of 
medium to fine particle size. It should match 
original sand as closely as possible. 

One 80 1b. bag = 1 cu.ft. 


GENERAL FORMULATIONS for mortar vary, but a 
local mason can assist in duplicating the 
original mix. The following specifications 
have been used by the sources cited for varied 
situations. They can serve as a starting 
point, at least, for the concoction of the ap- 
propriate mortar for your situation. 


ALL INGREDIENTS must be dry-mixed thoroughly, 
raked and turned over until there is an even, 
consistent appearance indicating that the 
cementitious material is evenly distributed 


One 50 1b. bag = 1-1/4 cu.ft. 


FORMULATION OF MORTAR 
Proportions By Volume 


TPST CS* 


cs* TPS} 


Cement 1 1 
Lime 5 3 
Sand 12 12 


2 
9 


For stone or rubble 
walls of durable ma- 
sonry units. 


For walls whose mor- 
tar contained a high 
cement content, or 
for applications with 
extreme weathering. 


For masonry walls of 
high lime mortar, con- 
sisting of brick or soft 
stone. 


t Technical Preservation Services, Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior 


* Consulting Services, Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


throughout the mass. Then the mixture should 
be pre-hydrated to prevent shrinking upon dry- 
ing and to increase the workability. 


TO PRE-HYDRATE, mix again, adding only enough 
water to make a damp, stiff mortar which will 
retain its form when pressed into a ball. Keep 
it in this damp condition for one or two hours, 
then remix, adding sufficient water to make up 
the proper consistency (which is somewhat dryer 
than conventional mortar for new work). 


TO ENSURE A GOOD BOND for the actual tuck 
pointing, wet the cleaned joints thoroughly 
before applying the mortar. Allow any free- 
standing water to soak into the wall, as the 
joints should not be visibly wet. Begin by 
packing mortar into the deepest voids. Then 
fill the back of the entire joint with a 1/4- 
inch layer of mortar. When it and each succes- 
sive layer has reached thumb-print hardness, 
apply another coat of mortar of the same 
thickness. Several applications will be neces- 
sary to fill the joint. When flush with the 
wall face, tool it to a smooth, slightly 
concave surface. 


ORE INFORMATION on cures for wet base- 

ments and crawlspaces will follow in the 

second part of this article. Still to 
come: More effective ways of controlling in- 
coming water, including floor drains, dry 
wells, sump pumps, perimeter drains, and vapor 
barriers. Then, outdoor solutions from gut- 
ters to excavation will be considered, includ- 
ing roof drainage systems, re-grading and the 
effect of landscaping, parging, and the appli- 
cation of bituminous membranes. SZ 
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LETTERS 


On Transom Lifters 


To the Editors: 
AM WRITING with information on the availabil- 


ity of transom operators. They are still 
manufactured and distributed by: 


> The CIPCO Corporation 
22nd and Cole Streets 
St. Louis, MO 63106 
Tel. (314) 436-0011 


IN 1919, CIPCO purchased the original firm man- 
ufacturing these transom operators. The cur- 
rent model has been adapted in mode of opera- 
tion only, working on the principle of a worm 
screw and turn-rod, rather than the original 
metal pressure clip which would rapidly deteri- 
orate from metal fatigue. Installed, however, 
they are identical to the originals. 


PRICES BEGIN at around $30 for the 36-inch 
length, and go up from there. They come in 
lengths of 36, 48, 60, and 72 inches to fit 
any transom height. To determine the length 
you need, you measure from the floor to the 
top of the transom and deduct five feet. Made 
of steel, the lifters are available in three 
finishes: Brass plate, bronze plate, and zinc 
plate. 


TO PURCHASE a transom lifter, check first with 
a local contract hardware distributor. This is 
the hardware supplier to the building trade, 
Even if such a supplier does not ordinarily 
sell transom hardware, the store can order it 
from the CIPCO catalog. If you are unable to 
find any supplier of CIPCO-manufactured equip- 
ment, you may call or write to Mr. Size at 
CIPCO for the name of a distributor in your 
state. The hardware is not available by mail. 


I HOPE that this information will benefit OHJ 
readers and my fellow colleagues in old-house 


restoration, --Tom Zelaney 


Washington, D.C. 


Transoms Center, Top or Bottom Hung, In or Out Swinging 


Worse Than Aluminum Siding 


To the Editors: 


OUR PROBLEM concerns removing a fake brick 

type of stucco. This was applied to our 
1895 Queen Anne brick and shingle house by a 
previous owner in a very misguided and expen- 
sive attempt to correct loose mortar in sever- 
al sections of the original brick. The cost 
of application in 1978 was $8000.00! 


THE SURFACE does not in any way resemble the 
original brick, and architectural features such 
as recessed panels and window arches were cov- 


ered over. Although reputed to be "hundreds 
of times harder than any brick," the surface 

is developing small cracks. One wall was 
spared, because the previous owner planned to 
build on a two-car garage. We have read in 
THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL of the successful removal 
of aluminum siding, and have hopes of eventual- 
ly finding a method to remove the fake brick. 


ACCORDING TO the contractor who did the work, 
it is applied to a galvanized lath nailed to 
the brick with roofing nails and some cement 
nails. Next, three coats are applied: (1) A 
coat of cement, (2) a mortar coat, and (3) a 
white finish coat which is tooled while wet to 
give it the appearance of brick and mortar. 


INCIDENTALLY, the contractor told me he had 
worked with "the historical society" in "re- 
storing" several 100-year-old houses, a claim 
which is patently false. When I protested, 

he finally was candid, stating, "Well, a few 
wants to fix them, but most don't. I'm just 
trying to make some money." Perhaps THE OLD- 
HOUSE JOURNAL will alert readers to this new 
menace, which appears to be much harder to re- 
verse than aluminum siding. 


--Edie Catrett 
Nephi, Utah 


IS IT TOO LATE for this house? Cement coatings 
or stucco applied directly to masonry are vir- 
tually impossible to remove without major dam- 
age to the masonry. In the case of a cement 
coating applied over lath, there would seem to 
be two problems: (1) What do you do about the 
nail holes? (2) How much cement will remain 
against the original bricks when the lath is 
removed? Any suggestions from other readers? 


--The Editors 
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American Victoriana 
Eugene Mitchell 


1979 (103 pp., profusely illustrated) Cloth. 
OMANESQUE REVIVAL, Italianate, Mansard, 
Shingle, and Queen Anne houses abound in 
this delightful compilation of plates and 

pages from the late nineteenth-century peri- 

odical, Scientific American Architects and 

Builders Edition. The book includes 22 color 

plates, each featuring a floor plan. Aesthe- 

tic mode interiors from the 1890s, ceiling 
patterns, Lincrusta-Walton wallcovering pat- 
terns, ornamental iron gates, and new gadgets 
are shown. Advice is given on hanging cur- 
tains. Wallpaper, paint, and varnish manufac- 
ture are illustrated. 


IN THE WORDS OF THE INTRODUCTION, this book is 
the "first step toward understanding the his- 
tory of construction, design, and decoration 
of homes in the late nineteenth century." 


To order send $19.95 plus $1.00 postage to: 
Chronicle Books--Dept. OHJ 
870 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 777-7240 


Home Remedies, A Guidebook for Residential 
Retrofit 
Edited by Tom Wilson 


1981 (253 pp., generously illustrated) Paper. 


First National Retrofit Conference in 1980. 
This book is derived from that three-day, 
state-of-the-art conference on conservation and 

solar energy. It offers a wealth of material, 
mostly in the how-to vein, on such topics as 
"Improving Furnace Efficiency," "Easy to Fix 
Winter Heat Leaks in the Home," "Natural Cooling 
Design and Practice," "Financing Retrofit," and 
"Collecting Solar Energy: How and Why." 


pss NEW JERSEY, WAS THE SITE for The 


THE BOOK ALSO OFFERS an exhaustive checklist for 
home inspection and reviews of 44 relevant books 
and magazines. There are a multitude of line 
drawings and black and white photographs, all of 
which are in keeping with the tone of the text: 
clear, informative, witty, and unpretentious. 


To order send $10.00 (postage will be paid by 
the publisher) to: 
Mid-Atlantic Solar Energy Association 
2233 Gray's Ferry Avenue--Dept. OHJ 
Philadelphia, PA 19146 


ization 
Thomas Blandy and Denis Lamoureux 
1980 (184 pp., many line drawings) Paper. 

IAGNOSIS IS THE OPERATIVE THEORY in this 
Pp Be book for energy-con- 

scious homeowners. If you can diagnose 
your house's level of energy efficiency, then 
you can make it more efficient, and this book 
is full of helpful suggestions on how to do 
both these things. 


AFTER THE DIAGNOSIS, options are presented, 
materials are criticized, and lifestyle sug- 
gestions are made. Weatherization needn't 
cost that much if you can effectively manage 
the resources already working for you in your 
house. People who wish to control the energy 
systems at work in their houses should find 
that this book will help them make necessary 
decisions. 


To order send $7.95 plus $1.00 postage to: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Attention Order Service 
Princeton Road--Dept. OHJ 
Hightstown, NJ 08520 
(609) 448-1700 


Eutaw, The Builders and Architecture 
Ante-Bellum Southern Town 
Clay Lancaster 


1979 (208 pp., generously illustrated) Cloth. 


f an 


will be interested in this book. Thanks to 

Clay Lancaster's careful text and a fine 
collection of old and new photographs, the book 
provides an excellent reference to the style. 
Eutaw is a unique town because it was built for 
a single purpose--to serve a judiciary func- 
tion--and the architecture is therefore mostly 
in the same style. Many types of Greek Revival 
houses are present, from one-storey houses to 
elaborate mansions. 


T: WITH A SOUTHERN GREEK REVIVAL HOUSE 


THE BOOK GOES THROUGH THE TOWN house by house 
and describes the changes each house has under- 
gone. Black and white photographs are combined 
with elevations. Some of the old photographs 
even offer glimpses of Eutaw's early residents. 


To order send $15.00 plus $1.50 postage to: 
Greene County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 746--Dept. OHJ 
Eutaw, AL 35462 
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SCT Structures, Preservation and Problem- 
Solvin 

Harrison Goodall and Renee Friedman 
1980 (119 pp., generously illustrated) 


Paper. 


in recent years, and this book offers prac- 

tical, step-by-step information on how they 
can be preserved. The authors explain how to 
cope with such problems as sagging floors, wood 
decay, leaking ceilings, and insect damage. 
Line drawings and black and white photographs 
clarify the detailed textual instructions on 
log replacement, chinking, straightening build- 
ings, etc. This book is essential for anyone 
who owns or is considering buying a log struc- 
ture. 


Iz HOUSES HAVE BECOME INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


To order send $10.95 (postage will be paid by 
the publisher) to: 
AASLH --Dept. OHJ 
1400 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nahville, TN 37203 
(615) 242-5583 


The Next Whole Earth Catalog 
Edited by Stewart Brand 
1980 (608 pp., profusely illustrated) 


Paper. 


catalogs. It offers a lengthy listing of 

useful books and tools for doing everything 
from thatching roofs to bookbinding. Subjects 
include music-making, parachuting, boating, ex- 
peditions, nuclear war, childbirth, old houses, 
architecture, tools, farm equipment, economics, 
and space colonies. This book is friendly, in- 
telligent, and purposeful; comprehensively in- 
dexed, it combines practical, hard information 
with wit and informality: "We only review 
stuff we think is great." You'll probably 
agree. 


T: BOOK CAN TRULY BE CALLED the catalog of 


To order send $14.00 plus $2.00 shipping to: 
Whole Earth Household Store 
Fort Mason Center 
Building D--Dept. OHJ 
San Francisco, CA 294123 
(415) 441-7250 


Russell and Erwin Illustrated Catalogue of 
American Hardware us 
Compiled by Henry E. Russell, 2d 
New introduction by Lee H. Nelson 


1980 (436 pp., profusely illustrated) Paper. 


search source on nineteenth-century tools 

and hardware, the Association for Preserva- 
tion Technology has reprinted this unabridged 
facsimile edition of Russell and Erwin's 1865 
catalog. Each entry gives full dimensions and 
is illustrated with an excellent line drawing. 
Andirons, cutlery, sleighbells, doorknobs, 
coffee mills, blacksmiths' tools, brushes, 
planes, hinges, casters, handles, locks, and 
bolts are all included. 


I: ORDER TO PROVIDE a valuable dating and re- 


To order send $14.95 plus $1.50 postage to: 
APT --Dept. OHJ 
Box C.P. 
2487 Stn. D 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Canada K1P 5W6 


More About Octagons 
Carl F. Schmidt and Philip Parr 
1981 (214 pp., illustrated) Cloth. 


States and Canada, as Carl F. Schmidt first 
demonstrated in The Octagon Fad. More 
About Octagons contains additional information 

that was unknown to Schmidt when he wrote his 
earlier book. The bulk of the text is a com- 
plete, descriptive listing of all octagons in 
North America; there is also a brief history of 
Orson Fowler and building methods and styles of 
the mid-nineteenth century. The book features 
22 pages of black and white photographs and 12 
pages of floor plans. 


H. HOUSES EXIST ALL OVER the United 


To order send $19.00 (postage will be paid by 
the author) to: 

Philip Parr--Dept. OHJ 

3179 McCorkindale Road 

Caledonia, NY 14423 


Wallpaper in America, From the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury to World War I 
Catherine Lynn 


1980 (536 pp., generously illustrated) 


Cloth. 


HANGING WALLPAPER from colonial times to 

1915 are dealt with extensively and autho- 
ritatively in this handsome book. Although its 
focus is on American wallpaper, the book also 
deals thoroughly with French and English wall- 
papers of the eighteenth century. Other topics 
include bandboxes, scenic wallpapers, repeating 
patterns, and Oriental wallpapers. The author 
also discusses wallpaper as it reflected not 
only fashion and taste, but aesthetic and even 
moral attitudes over the years.  Impressively 
illustrated with 102 color plates and over 245 
black and white photographs, this book is a 
must for all old-house owners who want their 
KSE detoration to match the style of their 
ome. 


NM, OF DESIGNING, MANUFACTURING, AND 


To order send $45.00 (postage will be paid by 
the publisher) to: 
W.W. Norton Book Company 
500 Fifth Avenue--Dept. OHJ 
New York, NY 
(800) 223-2584 


10110 


From Wallpaper in America: Dining Room Deco- 
rated with Rottman, Strome and Co.'s Japanese 
Leather Papers (1884), 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Cast Iron Cresting 


HERE'S A NEW SOURCE for cast 

Té» cresting--that hard-to- 
find ornamentation that 

used to adorn the rooflines of 

so many Victorian houses. 


THE CRESTING pictured above 
comes in sections that are 12 
in. wide and 234 in. high. Sec- 
tions are held together with 
bolts; there's a hole in the 
foot of' each post through which 
an anchoring screw can pass. 
Sections are double-coated with 
black primer; each piece weighs 
8 1b. 


NO CORNER SECTIONS are avail- 
able. If you need a corner, 
you'd have to have an ironwork- 
er make a corner by adapting 
the flat design. 


COST IS $10 per section plus 
shipping. The company will 
ship a sample section anywhere 
in the U.S. for $17 postpaid. 
Free brochure is available on 
request. Contact: Jim Kelly, 


Rejuvenation House Parts, 4543 
N. Albina Ave., Dept. OHJ, 
Portland, OR 97217. Phone 


(503) 282-3019. 


Wainscotting & 
Custom Millwork 


RLES THIBEAU specializes 
in custom woodworking--tak- 
ing on "those jobs that no 

one else wants to handle." He 
recently produced 300 ft. of 
wood gutter for a major restor- 
ation. With large lathes (one 
has a 12-ft. bed) he can take 
on large custom turning jobs 
(as well as turning out special 
balusters and other small turn- 
ings). He also produces spe- 
cial mouldings from a series of 
200 antique moulding planes he 
keeps on hand. Custom mantels 
are another specialty. 


AMONG THE STANDARD items that 
he produces is "railroad siding" 
--the center-bead boarding that 
is used for wainscotting and 
porch ceilings. Price is 82€ 
per linear foot + 10¢ per ft. 
for crating. Lumber is shipped 
motor freight collect. Also 
available are wide pine and oak 
boards for flooring, and beaded 
edge clapboards. 


the railroad siding and 
standard products by send- 
ing 50¢ (stamps OK) to: Crafts- 
man Lumber, Box 222, Dept. OHJ, 
Groton, MA 01450. To discuss 
a custom job, call Charles 
Thibeau at (617) 448-6336. 


Yu CAN GET price lists for 


Handcrafted 
Copper Lanterns 


OOKING FOR 
Le Early Am- 

erican light- 
ing fixture 
that's a bit 
different? Mau- 
rice Murphy 
makes handcraft- 
ed copper lan- 
terns based on 
authentic mod- 
els, Just as 
the original lanterns showed 
the individuality of the crafts- 
man, so Maurice (a sculptor by 
training) takes great pride in 
pointing out that "no two of 
my lanterns are exactly alike, 


THE LANTERNS come electrified, 
or fitted for candles, Prices 
range from $130 to $250. For 
further information, send self- 
addressed stamped envelope to: 
Metals by Maurice, 73 Burnside 
St., Dept. OHJ, Lowell, MA 
01851. (617) 452-9339, 


Woodworking Supplies 


HE WOODWORKERS' STORE has 

the largest mail-order se- 

lection we've seen of sup- 
plies for the serious at-home 
woodworker. Included are: Ven- 
eers, inlay borders, tambour, 
mouldings, carved-wood trim, 
caning and upholstery supplies. 
Full-color 112-pg. catalog is 
available for $1. Write: The 
Woodworkers' Store, Dept. C311, 
21801 Industrial Blvd., Rogers, 
MN 55374. 
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EN 


|rpamental 


be 


By Susan Clark, 


quated by Houston standards, needed 

repainting. As we biked through the 

older areas near Rice University, 
looking for ideas for color combinations, 
we decided that we would also replace our 
aluminum screens with ornamental wood 
screens appropriate to the period during 
which our house was built. 


() « 50-YEAR-OLD HOUSE, virtually anti- 


OUR HOUSE HAS 18 double-hung divided-light 
windows. We discovered that replacing our 
aluminum screens with simple ready-made 
wood screens was going to run well over 
$700. And these ready-made screens would 
lack the ornamental design char- 
acteristic of the house's his- 

torical period. So we decided 

to build the screens ourselves. 


E KNEW THAT at one time our 
house sported wood screens 
because their hardware was 
still hanging on the outer 
frames--albeit covered by sever- 
al coats of paint. The previous 
owners had "modernized," replac 
ing the wood screens with "no- 
maintenance" aluminum screens 
that were very tacky looking. 
Those screens also routinely 


Houston, Texas 


lost the fasteners that held them to the 
sills, so one of our first tasks upon mov- 
ing in was to secure the screens from the 
outside--in order to keep our window-sit- 
ting cats from plunging out into the bush- 
es! 


YET DESPITE OUR PROBLEMS, we were more 

fortunate than many of our neighbors. 

Some had installed all-aluminum windows 

in their old houses, while others simply 

removed the original wood screens, painted 

their windows shut, and ran their air con- 

ditioners constantly. (Houston reveals a 

penchant both for excessive energy con- 
sumption and for "updating" old 
houses by such steps as replac- 
ing original windows with fixed 
sheet glass.) 


O FIND MODELS for our orna- 
mental screens, we had to 
search for houses where 
owners had preserved the 
original screens that dated 
from pre-air-conditioning days. 
We found many of these screens 
in conservative "old money" 
areas near Rice University, as 


(continued on p. 164) 
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Perspective... 


All About Money 
& Self-Reliance 


A THE OHJ, we continually get phone calls 
that run something like this: "I just bought 
an old house. Now, who will give me the grant 
to fix it up?" 


THE ANSWER, of course, is that there is very 
little public money available for private res- 
toration. And what little there is is shrink- 
ing every day. 


THE NEW REAGAN BUDGET has cut out virtually all 
federal funding for preservation--including the 
funding for the state historic preservation 
offices. Among other things, this federal cut- 
back--if it passes Congress in its current form 
--puts the entire National Register program in 
the deep freeze. Only a $5-million appropria- 
tion for The National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation escaped the budget-cutter's axe. 


Where’s The Money Coming From? 


Tu REAGAN ADMINISTRATION is essentially say- 
ing to the preservation community: "If what 
you're doing is so worthwhile, you should be 
able to find ways to make it pay for itself!" 
This is a bold challenge to the private sector. 


IT'S EASY TO BE AGAINST BIG GOVERNMENT and big 
spending. It's a lot tougher when the cutbacks 
affect programs in which we have a personal in- 
terest. When citizens ask that government 
spending be reduced, there's an implied commit- 
ment on the part of the citizenry that they 
are willing to shoulder some of the burden that 
government formerly carried. 


IN THE PRESERVATION FIELD, much of that burden 
comes down to MONEY. A lot of popular programs 
are disappearing. It's going to take everyone 
a while to adjust to the new reality. 


AS A SMALL PART of the required adjustment, The 
Old-House Journal has already begun to look for 
ways to provide additional funds for preserva- 
tion groups. In previous issues, we announced 
our Revenue-Sharing Program. And in this issue 
(page 165C) we're announcing our new Grant 
Program. 


A Habit Of Self-Reliance 


apun HARSH new economic reality of the 1980's 
won't come as a big shock to most old-house 
owners. We tend to be a pretty self-reliant 
bunch. After you discover that the plumber 
never comes when he promises...and the contrac- 
tor is always behind schedule...and the job al- 
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ways costs twice as much as you budgeted, you 
come to realize that the more self-reliant you 
are, the less you are at the mercy of forces 
you can't control. 


SO THE CUTBACK on government funding will mean 
less "free money" in the short run. But it 
also means fewer restrictions, less bureaucra- 
tic red tape...and more opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative and creativity. 


VERYWHERE AROUND US is evidence that people 
are beginning to realize the truth of what 
we've been saying for years: Preservation pays. 
In fact, we're in some danger of being overrun 
by the forces we've helped unleash. It some- 
times seems that there isn't a factory or loft 
building left that some developer isn't re- 

cycling for co-ops. 


SO ALTHOUGH the new economic realities of the 
1980's are going to create new demands on all 
of us, we at The Old-House Journal welcome the 
challenge. We happen to believe that the eco- 
nomic and aesthetic reasons for living in old 
houses,..and recycling old buildings...will 
attract sufficient premere capital and imagin- 
ation. One major challenge is for those of us 
who know what sensitive rehabilitation is all 
about to educate the newcomers so that they 
don't ruin good old buildings in their rush to 
make money. 


IHROUGH OUR GRANT PROGRAM--which we expect 
will get even bigger next year--The Old-House 
Journal will be helping those organizations 
that are spreading the word about sensitive re- 
habilitation. 
--The OHJ Staff 
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BASIC QUESTION CONFRONTING YOU, the new 
Aer of an elderly house, 


its of your time and money. 
furniture can be useful: 


is how best to 
rehabilitate or restore it within the lim- 
An analogy with 
Some pieces of fur- 


By Allen Charles Hill 


A CURIOUS BUT SIGNIFICANT RESULT of dealing 
with our chest as though it were merely old 
is that doing so will severely compromise its 
chances of ever being seen as an antique: 
When an object receives new hardware or a new 


niture are "old," while others are "antique." 
These two words, "old" and "antique," denote 
two opposite ways of regarding and dealing with 
the same object, and can apply to houses as 
well as to furniture. 


"OLD" IS PEJORATIVE. "Old" is outmoded, run- 
down, dilapidated, unfashionable, dirty, shab- 
by, and ugly. "Old" is a disease to be cured 
by repair, modernization, clean-up-paint-up- 
fix-up, and reNEWal. 


"ANTIQUE," ON THE OTHER HAND, carries more pos- 
itive connotations. "Antique" objects have 
patina; they are heirlooms, charming, precious, 
rare, beautiful, unique, and full of character. 
They are appreciated, cherished, conserved, 
invested in, and, occasionally, restored. 


finish--to say nothing of when it is rendered 
into firewood--its antique value is drastically 
reduced, and it is frequently left useless as 
well. 


SIMILAR THINGS HAPPEN TO HOUSES. Few old 
houses can safely lay claim to being antiques 
in the same exact sense as a fine old chest 
of drawers which has been used and cared for 
lovingly over generations. Most houses have 
all too often been subjected to the question- 
able values of modernization: the deliberate 
destruction of one character in favor of an- 
other, more recent one. Yet some buildings 
have survived almost unmodified or with the 
modifications made long ago and with great 
care, and so can justifiably claim to be real 
antiques. 


It's Up To You 


Ps THIS ANALOGY FURTHER, 


we can say that a few well- 
preserved masterpieces (be 


they silverware, chests of draw- 


ers, quilts, carpenters' tools, 
or houses) are unequivocally 


antiques. Most other objects 
of "a certain age," however, be- 


come either antiques or else 
merely old depending on how 
their owners treat them. When 
viewed one way, a scarred and 
worn painted chest becomes a 
candidate for stripping, refin- 
ishing, receiving new hardware, 
and all the other indignities 
that can be visited upon an ob- 
ject in the name of "fixing it 
up"; in another context, it can 


be the object of admiring atten- 


tion at an antique show as an 


outstanding example of its type; 


when viewed from yet another 
perspective, it ends up being 
knocked into firewood to take 
the chill off the parlor. 
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About This Article 


WHEN WE BEGAN Restoration Basics in 
January of this year, the first article was 
called ‘All You Need Is Sensitivity.” Asa 
reader of THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL, 
you're well aware of the importance of 
the attitude with which an old house is 
approached. This subtle predisposition 
determines how the house is treated. One 
of the best sensitivity articles that we've 
come across is this piece by Allen Charles 
Hill, architect and preservationist. We've 
decided, therefore, to turn things over to 
Mr. Hill this month. 


WHY HAVE WE returned our attention 
to this subject? Here's one reason: It’s 
been predicted that in 1985, Americans 
will spend upwards of $80 billion remod- 
eling their homes. No one has ventured 
to guess what percentage of that figure 
will be wasted in remuddling, but it's 
safe to assume that the amount will not 
be small. If more people could be made 
aware of the attitude that is so clearly 
stated in Mr. Hill's essay, then we all 
would see more work that neighborhoods 
could be proud of. 

— The Editors 
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Fairy Tales 


old-house stories is the 

tale of the lucky soul who 
finds a wonderful and fearsome- 
ly neglected house, buys it for 
a pittance, carefully and know- 
ledgeably restores it to its 
former glory, and lives there 
happily ever after. As a work- 
ing outline for most of us, 
however, that's pretty inade- 
quate. 


O: OF THE MOST SATISFYING 


TO BEGIN WITH, unspoiled an- 
tique houses are a scarce com- 
modity. If you do succeed in 
finding an old house, as likely 
as not someone else got there 
first and made some disastrous 
changes that have harmed or 
even destroyed its character. 
(On rare occasions, these 
changes can have the opposite 
effect, but that's a subject 
for another article.) Even if 
you do find such a house, the 
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owner frequently has an inflated idea of its 
value--and with today's crazy real estate mar- 
ket, he or she may well have an exorbitant 
selling price. 


ASSUMING YOU CAN OVERCOME THESE OBSTACLES, your 
house will still need rehabilitation. Be care- 
ful: A sudden, massive infusion of money into 
an elderly house can be as devastating as a 
hurricane. There is a great tendency to roll 
ahead at top speed to make the house sparkle 
once again, and if in that process the nature 

of the building is violated, along with its 
past, that's too bad, but, "Gee, you should 

have seen what a wreck it was before I started!" 


Taking Time 


MENTIONED EARLIER THAT THE QUESTION OF whe- 
[ er or not objects of less than first-order 

quality and importance are antiques depends 
above all on how they are treated. Too often, 
by substituting momentum for thought, we manage 
to treat potentially antique houses as merely 
old. Taking the trouble to determine what is 
important about a house before charging ahead 
with rehabilitation work is the critically im- 
portant first step in treating it as an antique. 


A HOUSE WHICH HAS PASSED through many years 
carries a message about the past. In order to 
read and preserve that message, a house re- 
quires treatment which is different from what 
would be afforded something merely "old." Re- 


search, contemplation, and possibly some expert 
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help will be needed to ascertain what the house 
represents, how it is significant, and how best 


to deal with it; and all this information will 
be needed before beginning work. Taking time 
to think and probe is undoubtedly the most dif- 
ficult part of working on an old house, because 
every instinct--to say nothing of a double-di- 
git mortgage--urges getting the job done as 
fast as possible. 


TREATING AN OLD HOUSE LIKE AN ANTIQUE, however, 
requires more than just waiting until the ne- 
cessary research is complete before starting 
rehabilitation: If you are serious about 
treating it this way, then you should be pre- 
pared to consider altering your lifestyle to 
accommodate the house. This idea should not 
sound shocking: Removing the partition that 
separates two principal rooms of an antique 
house in order to fit your apparent need for 
larger rooms is no less destructive than cut- 
ting off the feet of a Queen Anne chest-on- 
chest in order to fit it under a low ceiling. 
In both cases the objects are being treated as 
though merely "old," rather than as antiques 
whose forms are intrinsically valuable. 


What Should Change 


HERE ARE OBVIOUSLY LIMITS to how little 
i change one can make and still have a ha- 
Modern kitchens and bath- 
rooms are essential, for instance, as are mea- 
sures to reduce fuel consumption. Careful 
thought can usually lead to good solutions: 


bitable house. 


This Italianate house is clearly an outstanding structure, one far too beautiful for anyone to deny it antique status. 
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incorporating the "moderns" into secondary 
space or newly built additions, inconspicuous 
heat-saving means that will not damage the 
building now or in the future, and so on. If 
you intend to treat an antique house with re- 
spectful regard for its age and what it repre- 
sents, then you must take care that the very 
qualities that give it its value are not need- 
lessly damaged or destroyed. 


JUST AS OUR ANTIQUE PAINTED CHEST showed its 
age and wear, so will an antique house. Floors 
may not be flat, doorways may sag, walls may be 
out of plumb, plaster may not be smooth, and 
woodwork may be worn. If the house is thought 
to be merely old, then all of these character- 
istics become blemishes that must be corrected. 
If, on the other hand, the house is treated as 
an antique, then they are the stuff of which 
its character is made--its wrinkles, if you 
will. Rehabilitation should then proceed with 
a light touch, avoiding the special grotesque- 
ness common to wrinkle-free old ladies and 
"shiny new" antique houses. A practical consi- 
deration is involved as well. Levelling sag- 
ging floors and truing out-of-plumb walls may 
damage finishes and introduce new stresses and 
instabilities into the house, thereby hastening 
its deterioration. 


What Should Stay The Same 


NTIQUE HOUSES ARE NOT FOR EVERYONE, any more 
LK antique furniture is. It is irrespon- 
sible to risk damaging an eighteenth-century 


chair by tipping it onto its back legs while 
sitting in it; if you want Chippendale chairs 
and insist on tipping them back, then you pro- 
bably should acquire modern reproductions. 

They are products of our own time and will not 
represent as great a loss if damaged. Simi- 
larly, if you want a house with eighteenth-cen- 
tury trim plus flat floors, plumb walls, smooth 
plaster, crisp woodwork, and a floor plan per- 
fectly suited to your way of life, then you 
would be wise to have a "reproduction" newly 
built for you. 


ANTIQUES TAKE RESPECT AND CARE. They have been 
around long before you and I appeared on the 
scene, and if we aren't too hard on them, they 
will be around long after we've gone. And 
that's the way it ought to be, it seems to me, 
with chairs, with painted chests, and with 
houses. E 


ALLEN CHARLES HILL, AIA, a licensed architect, specializes 
in historic preservation. He is a member of numerous profes- 
sional and preservation organizations and the founder of a firm 
providing comprehensive professional assistance to individuals 
and organizations concerned with the “care and feeding” of old 
buildings: 


Allen Charles Hill, AIA 

Historic Preservation and Architecture 
25 Englewood Road 

Winchester, MA 01890 

(617) 729-0748 


This post- Victorian house, if not regarded with the necessary sensitivity, could eventually suffer the harshest of renewals. 
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Restorer's Notebook 


Save Your Skin 


Wer I WORK WITH FIBERGLASS INSULATION, I 
apply liquid fabric softener to all the ex- 
posed areas of my skin. This keeps the in- 
sulation from itching. It washes off with the 
next shower, and leaves you smelling nice at the 
same time! 


IF YOU'RE AFRAID that you might have an allergic 
response to it, then just rub a small amount of 
it on the inside of your elbow and leave it 
there for twenty-four hours--if your skin has no 
adverse reaction to it, then you shouldn't have 
to worry about using it in this way. 


Jean Baker 
Wellfleet, MA 


Pulling Nails 


pounding out the nails in the traditional 

manner, so I was excited when I read about a 
better way. The recommended method was to pull 
the nails out of the back side of the board, 
thereby not ruining the good side. It sounded 
great--couldn't figure out why I hadn't thought 
of it before. 


D» SPLINTERED MY SHARE OF NICE WOOD by 


IN DOING SOME WOODEN MOULDINGS I took a pair of 
pliers and tried to pull the nails out of the 
back. It was nearly impossible to get them 
out. Not being into isometrics, I decided upon 
another method. I clamped a pair of vise grips 
on the nail about 1/4 inch from the wood. Then 
I slipped the claw portion of my hammer between 
the vise grips and the wood. By grabbing the 
vise grips and the hammer together and prying 
down, the nails were easily removed without any 
negative effect on either the face of the 
moulding or my muscles. 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, IL 


Tarred Gates 


IDNEY GEORGE FISHER'S nineteenth-century di- 
an was reprinted in 1967 as A Philadelphia 

Perspective (edited by Nicholas Wainwright). 
In his entry for January 29, 1839, Fisher de- 
scribed a trip he took along "ridge-road" (now 
Ridge Avenue) in what was then the suburbs of 
Philadelphia. He noted his admiration for one 
George Pepper's estate, "Fairy Hill," which was 
"kept up in beautiful style." 


FISHER WAS PARTICULARLY INTERESTED in the way 
Pepper's wooden gates and palings were fin- 
ished. They were all "washed with coal tar, 
which is dead black and makes them look as if 
made of iron." He considered this "far hand- 
somer than white or any other color," and re- 
marked that it "preserves the wood." Fisher 
also added that he hoped to treat his own 
fences in this manner in the spring. 


Arthur Channing Downs, Jr. 
Newtown Square, PA 


Hot Water 


ANY TIMES OLD HOUSES suffer from an appar- 
Me lack of domestic hot water. Although 

the house is equipped with an adequate hot 
water tank/boiler, it is not uncommon for the 
homeowners to take a shower and wind up rinsing 
their hair with cold water. Turning up the 
temperature regulator on the hot water tank may 
solve the problem only slightly--and it will 
certainly use more energy and create water that 
is dangerously hot for small children's unsu- 
pervised use. 


FREQUENTLY, THE SOURCE OF THE PROBLEM is within 
the hot water tank. In most hot water tanks 
there is an extension of the cold water supply 
line into the bottom of the tank. This exten- 
sion is usually called a 'dip tube.' Hot water 
is lighter in density than cold water, and so 
the hottest water is in the top of the tank. 
When the dip tube is installed and functioning 
properly, cold water entering the tank is di- 
rected to the bottom. If the dip tube should 
deteriorate or fall off, then the entering cold 
water mixes with the hot water at the top of 
the tank, thus lessening the supply of hot 
water. 


REPLACING THE DIP TUBE is a relatively easy 


procedure. (They're available from most plumb- 
ing supply houses for a few dollars.) Shut off 
the power source to the tank first. Then dis- 


connect the cold water supply line to the hot 
water tank. Next insert the new dip tube into 
the tank through the cold water supply opening. 
You may have to alter the larger funnel end to 
fit, and you may want to turn the tube over to 
make sure that it is not small enough to drop 
into the tank. Once it is in place, reconnect 
the supply line, start the hot water tank once 
more, and enjoy. 


J. Cheydleur 
College, AK 


Got Any Tips? 
Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 


house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 
used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Part I: Lining Up Suspects 


The Crack Detective 


By Wm. Ward Bucher, Architect 


WHAT CAUSED THE CRACKS? Cracks are the 
Bvisible evidence that something moved 
or is still moving. All buildings move, 
|so cracking isn't always a sign of 
See trouble. But until you uncover the cul- 

prit that caused the cracks, you don't know how 
serious the condition is, and you can't proceed 
with corrective action. Here is a lineup of 
major offenders: 

e Settlement or Foundation Erosion 

e Decay of Materials 

e "Vandalism" by Renovators 

e Structural Failure 

e Change in Materials or Geometry 

e Moisture and Temperature Changes 


GROUND SETTLEMENT is probably most often in- 
dicted...but not as often convicted. We often 
say that parts of a house which have moved from 
their original position have "settled."  How- 
ever, individual parts of the house moving down- 
ward isn't the same as the whole house sinking 
into the ground. 


IF THE ENTIRE HOUSE sank into the ground at the 
same rate after it was built, there was little 
stress and little or no cracking. In fact, it 


may be hard to tell that the house even settled. 
You have a clue that your house has settled if 
the bottom step of the front stairs has a short- 
er riser than the rest. 


Roof slopes toward house 


Arch cracking 


MAIN HOUSE SETTLES 
FASTER THAN PROJECTION 


(main house) 


Sill not level 


Tapered crack 


Outside of projection 
stays in place 


ON THE OTHER HAND, cracks almost always result 
when parts of the house settle at different 
rates. This is known as differential settle- 
age ment. The very shape of the house is a 

y frequent cause of differential settlement 
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cracks. Many an old house is like a rectangu- 
lar box with all sorts of projections: steps, 
porches, bays, wings, etc. It's as if the 
heavy central box sinks into the soil faster 
than the projections. The projections are 
"ripped" off the main box. Naturally, cracks 
tend to develop at the places where projections 
are joined. These cracks are usually tapered-- 
open at the bottom and closed at the top. 


EXACTLY THE OPPOSITE MOVEMENT sometimes occurs. 
A heavy set of stone steps that has no founda- 
tion may settle faster than the main building, 
causing cracks where the steps join the wall. 
(These cracks would be open at the top and 
closed at the bottom.) A similar cracking pat- 
tern can develop when the house is added to 
many years after it was built. The main house 
will have settled a bit for a few years after 
its construction. A new addition is built at 
the same level as the original, settled house. 
As the addition settles, cracks will develop 
between the two parts of the structure. These 
cracks should be decelerating or stationary a 
year or so later. 


Railing pulled out of wall 


Tapered crack 


SOQRAMAN 


Short bottom riser 


SSSSMS 


STEPS WITHOUT FOUNDATION e 
SETTLE FASTER THAN MAIN HOUSE 


DIFFERENTIAL SETTLEMENT happens if the house 
sits on two different kinds of earth. A drama- 
tic example will illustrate this: Imagine one 
end of a house built directly on solid rock 
while the other end floats on swampy mush. The 
end on the rock will stay in its original posi- 
tion while the other end rapidly looks for the 
bottom of the swamp. A brick house would liter- 
ally be torn in two by this kind of differential 
settlement. A crack in the exterior wall from 
bottom to top would develop above the point 
where earth changes from harder to softer. 
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IN A WOOD FRAME HOUSE, crack evidence isn't as 


obvious, Wood framing and clapboards tend to 
bend rather than crack. Nevertheless, you can 
trace a general pattern of cracks from the foun- 
dation to the roof in such a case. (Techniques 
for discovering cracking patterns were described 
in Part I, May 1981 OHJ.) Whether the house is 
brick or wood, these cracks will tend to be 
wider at the top of the building than at bottom. 


Underground Crimes 


ESZE HE FOUNDATIONS AND FOOTINGS (or lack of 
|them) may also be a cause of differen- 
|tial settlement. Until after the first 
World War, there was very little stan- 
dardization of materials and methods 
for building foundations. An older house may 
have a foundation of brick, wood, stone, con- 
crete, or mud. There are two truths about any 
traditional foundation: It deteriorates and it 
can't bridge soft spots in the soil. 


IN SWAMPY PARTS of the country, wood piles 

or rafts were often used as the foundation for 
both wood and masonry houses. As long as the 
wood foundation stayed completely below water 
level, it didn't rot. (It is said that there 
are several stone buildings in New Orleans 
which are "floating" on cotton bales.) With 
modern improvements in drainage, unfortunately, 
the water table often drops below the top of 
the wood foundation. This causes rapid decay. 
In such a case, the entire building drops down 
somewhat unevenly, and is evidenced by cracks 
appearing almost everywhere. 


A FOUNDATION is designed 
to spread the weight of 
the walls over a larger 
area to support the house. 
It was not designed to 

act as a beam to bridge 
over holes which might 
develop from either 

heavy water flow or soft 
spots in the soil. 


A HEAVY UNDERGROUND water flow will produce a 
cracking pattern similar to the failure of a 
window lintel. Above the point where the sup- 
port for the foundation has washed away, there 
will be a stepped pyramid cracking pattern. As 
the erosion of the soil continues, the pyramid 
will get larger and larger. Cracking from this 
cause should be given serious attention. 


Eroded Foundation 
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WATER SHOULD BE SUSPECTED in the deterioration 
of other kinds of foundations too. For instance, 
the soft lime mortars in older houses can be 
washed away over the years by water seepage. 

If the foundation is exposed to running water 
from an underground spring, this could result 
in actual collapse of the wall above. But more 
often, the foundation settles gently as small 
particles of sand are washed away. There may 
be no cracking in the foundation wall...but 
there will be cracks in the plaster walls above. 


W ETTLEMENT CRACKING can also be caused 
ar by the nature of the soil underneath. 
<>, During construction, a trench is often 
dug deeper than the bottom of the foun- 
á Even though the hole is filled 
later, that soil is not as compacted as the 
stuff which was undisturbed for centuries. The 
weight of the foundation compresses the disturb- 
ed soil after the house has been built, causing 
settlement cracks above. Since this type of 
settlement has usually stopped within five years 
of construction, it is usually not a problem 
for the old-house owner. 


CLAY SOIL can also cause problems. Many clays 
expand in size when wet. Since the ground 
directly under the house is usually much dryer 
than the earth at the outside walls, the edge 
of the house will rise in damp weather and fall 
in dry weather. This movement will cause cycli- 
cal cracks which will open and close in differ- 
ent seasons. 


ANOTHER SUSPECT: Foundations and footings that 
are too small for the loads on them. The job 
of the foundation is to spread the load over a 
large enough area to prevent localized soil 
compression. Sometimes the builder made a bad 
guess on foundation size, and sometimes he just 
cheated to save money. 


EXPANSIVE CLAYS will also cause cracks when a 
permanent change is made in the water table. 

Improvements in drainage, or a new well, can 

lower the underground water level. This drys 
out the clay soil--causing short-term settle- 
ment of the house above. 


Footings 


STEPPED WOOD PILE 


MODERN 


CHECKING FOUNDATION SIZE may involve pick and 
shovel work to find out what's below ground. 
Typically, the bottom of walls and the footings 
below cólumns will be six to twelve inches 

wider than the load-bearing structure above them. 
However, there is tremendous variation in the 
footings required on different types of soil. 

On hard clay, walls have been built without any 
footings at all without any noticeable settle- 
ment in 100 years. But in general, undersized 
or missing footings below settlement cracks 
should be considered a prime suspect. 
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CONCENTRATED loads 
over inadequate foot- 
ings can also cause 
settlement. Such 
loads are found at 
the end of a beam 
supporting several 
floor joists, and at 
the bottom of a col- 
umn. When the beam 
end rests on a wall, 
it can cause local set- 
tlement below, which re- 
sults in a pyramidal crack- 
ing pattern. Heavy loads on a 
column may cause it to sink relative 
to the rest of the house. 


FOUNDATIONS CAN BE too shallow. In northern 
and mountainous parts of the country, the ground 
freezes several feet below the surface. This 
will cause the foundation to move unless its 
bottom is below frozen soil--below the frost 
line. The effect of frost heaving is uneven 
settlement of the foundation. Foundations of 
dry-laid (mortarless) stone may actually take 
on a wavy appearance over the years. This prob- 
lem is most common in pre-Victorian and rural 
houses where the builders were not able to 
benefit from a local craft tradition. 


Case of the Bowed Wall 


N INADEQUATE foundation is also the cul- 
As prit in the case of the bowed wall. The 
epi weight of the wall causes the footing 
Yl to settle unevenly, which allows the 


r3 
E 


ing it will bow outward in the middle. At the 
corners, vertical tapered cracks will appear 
which are widest in the middle of the house 
and closed at top and bottom. (See the illus- 
tration on page 159.) 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the wall may not be attached 
at the top. This is the case when the front 
wall of a townhouse was built after the party 
walls were constructed. The entire front wall 
can tilt outward; this results in cracks at the 
corner of the house which are wide at the top 
and closed at the bottom. 


TO SUM IT UP, the crack detective suspects that 
settlement is the culprit when the structural 
parts of the house are basically sound, but the 
cracking pattern indicates that parts of the 
house have dropped from their original level. 


Decay of Materials 


JOTHING LASTS FOREVER, and material decay 
is another common suspect. Decay may 
Micause both local cracking of finish 
materials and major failure of struc- 
}tural materials. All old houses are 
made of wood. Even those referred to as brick 
and adobe have wood to hold up the roof or 
floors. The decay of walls, beams, and columns 
causes loss of strength and/or size which re- 
sults in minor and major cracking patterns. 


ROT FUNGI should be suspected when cracking pat- 


Look for deep cracks (especially across the 
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. terns indicate failure of the wood structure. 
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MOISTURE 
THERMAL 
FAILURE 


rate of movement 


SETTLEMENT 
STRUCTURAL 


CYCLICAL 


(opens and closes) 


CONSTANT 
(steadily getting larger) 


ACCELERATING 
(opening faster & faster) 


DECELERATING 
(opening slower & slower) 


grain), musty smells, a dead sound when the wood 
is tapped, and fuzzy white fungus. Common rot 
fungi prefer dark areas for initial growth, so 
plaster or other finish materials may need to 
be removed to definitely identify it. Suspect 
wood rot wherever hidden moisture may be pres- 
ent. This includes the top of foundation walls, 
below bathrooms, in basement and crawlspaces, 
below built-in gutters, and below roof joints. 
Keep in mind that the cracking may be a long 
way from the rot which is causing it. Decay 
fungi are vicious consumers of wood and creat- 
ors of cracks--kill on sight. 


INSECTS WHICH EAT THE WOOD are another cause 

of wood decay. In most parts of the U.S., 
these include termites and carpenter ants; both 
types of insects cause cracks by eliminating 

so much wood that the strength of the beam or 
column becomes negligible. (See Basics 4 & 5, 
May and June 1981, for more on rot and wood- 
destroying insects.) 


pep HEMICAL ATTACK, freezing weather, and 
T erosion are all accessories to masonry 

M decer. Although we think of stone and 

brick as permanent materials, they de- 
Jeck cay too. Wood is eaten by its attack- 
ers, while masonry decays because of its physi- 
cal properties. Chemical attack includes such 
common phenomena as decay from salt deposits 
and acid rain. 


UNLESS THERE IS extensive visible damage to the 
masonry or mortar in a foundation wall, it's 
unlikely that relatively slow-acting chemical 
attack is the cause of cracking. 


THE FREEZE-THAW CYCLE found in northern climates 
is easier to convict. As water freezes in mason- 
ry crevices, it expands and creates cracks. 

This type of damage is most often found where 
poor quality materials were used in the origin- 
al construction and where there are many freeze- 
thaw cycles during the winter. A notorious 
example is the brownstone of Victorian-era 
townhouses in the New York area. New York has 


numerous freeze-thaw cycles during a long win- 


COLUMN 
FAILURE 


direction of crack 


HORIZONTAL 
VERTICAL 
DIAGONAL 


AS MOISTURE 
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ter...spaces between the blocks of brownstone 
veneer provide the perfect place for water to 
collect...and the brownstone (sandstone) was 
laid up with its natural grain running the 
wrong way. 


THE APPEARANCE of masonry damaged by salt decay 
and freeze-thaw decay is quite similar. In 
tracing down the suspect, look to see how the 
cracks are distributed. The salt decay will be 
limited to those areas where there is a flow of 
moisture in the masonry. These areas would in- 
clude the base of walls, below windows, and 
around leaking downspouts. Freeze-thaw crack- 
ing would be found everywhere a particular mate- 
rial is used. 


RUST IS ALSO associated with masonry decay. As 
iron corrodes it expands in volume, creating 
pressure where it is embedded in stone or brick- 
work. In some cases this is easily detected, 
such as where an iron rail- 
ing was placed in a hole in 
a stone step. Shear cracks 
will radiate from the base 
of the post toward the edge 
of the step. 


..more suspects. We'll present a clear descrip- 
tion of the structural failures that cause cracks 
- and two red herrings for the detective to be- 
ware. Then, Part IV will be all about what to 
do when corrections are needed. 


A MORE DIFFICULT situation 
to detect is where hidden 
iron fasteners--called 
cramps--were used to hold 
masonry work. (I once came 
across the case of a lime- 
stone-faced house in St. 
Louis which exhibited a 
peculiar pattern of halfmoon-shaped cracks in 
the stone blocks along every joint. It turned 
out that the stone facing was attached with 
iron cramps to a brick bearing wall. The mois- 
ture in the wall had caused the cramps to rust 
and expand, thereby cracking--and spalling-- 
the limestone at nearly every cramp.) 


Victims or Perpetrators ? 


EX——!(USPECTS WHO OFTEN commit their crimes 
SE undetected are the renovators them- 
N^: selves. With great energy and good in- 
be E tentions, they vandalize the fine old 

Í | houses they're trying to improve. 

THE PLUMBER DID IT! If there are cracks any- 
where around a bathroom, immediately suspect 
the plumber. The average plumber has absolute- 
ly no respect for the structure of a house. 

He will drill down and through...saw notches... 
and leave beams hanging in mid-air. Brick 
walls will be bashed out to make the largest 
possible hole for the smallest pipe. Anything 
in the way of his pipes will be removed, no 
matter what the consequences for house or owner. 


THE PLUMBER often has accessories to his crimes. 
The electrician, the heating-duct installer, 

the mason, and the do-it-yourselfer are all 
guilty of house vandalism on occasion. 


THE EASIEST VANDALISM to detect is where parts 
of the original structure have been removed. 
Even seemingly small changes can create large 
cracks. Notches and holes in beams can seri- 
ously weaken them. Holes which are drilled in 
the center one-third of the depth of the beam 


COMING NEXT MONTH... 


tom of the beam, or vertical notches, will 
definitely weaken the structure. Notches and 
holes at the center of the beam length are 
worse than ones near the ends. A weakened 
beam will deflect or fail, creating cracking 
patterns in the house above. [See "Sagging 
Floors," January 1981 OHJ, for more about weak 
joists and beams.] 


WALLS, TOO, can be seriously weakened by holes. 
Studs are often notched so deeply that less 
than a quarter of their original thickness is 
left in place. A house can often accommodate 
the notching of one stud, but when several 
studs have been notched in a bearing wall, 
cracks are bound to result. 


LIKEWISE, masonry walls may 
be damaged by holes. A 
small hole in a solid brick 
or stone wall is not likely 
to have much impact.  How- 
ever, when the hole is lo- 
cated in a relatively thin 
wall or near an opening, the 
effect can be much greater. 
(In one case, a renovator 
had knocked out a few bricks 
at the end of an arch to in- 
stall a four-inch dryer vent. 
Unfortunately, those few 
bricks were helping to hold the weight of the 
wall above, and a good part of the brickwork 
cracked. For the time being, the wall is still 
being held in place by the wood window frame, 
but I peer anxiously each time I walk by.) 


THE MORE that's removed, of course, the more 
likely cracking is to occur. In an effort to 
"brighten things up," door and window openings 
are often enlarged. Sometimes these enlarge- 
ments cause problems because no thought is 
given to what is going to hold up the wall 
above. For example, a new window may be placed 
in a wood-frame house without provision of a 
header over the window. In other cases, the 
enlargement means that the wall between openings 
becomes so small that it can no longer hold up 
the weight of the house above. 


MOVING OR REMOVING WALLS can also create crack- 
ing problems. Just because the house doesn't 
fall down immediately when a wall is removed 
doesn't mean that the wall wasn't part of the 
support of the house. When walls that hold up 
floors (bearing walls) are removed, there will 
always be deflection of the joists. In addi- 
tion, removing walls that don't appear to be 
supporting floor joists can cause cracking. 
These walls may have served two different func- 
tions: stiffening the structure and holding up 
other walls. The stiffening function reduces 
"bounce" even when it is not necessary to carry 
the load of the building and furnishings. 
Interior walls weigh a lot--a plastered wall 
weighs about fifteen pounds per square foot. 
Old houses were frequently designed so that 
this weight was carried to the ground by "non- 


va Will generally not cause a problem. How- bearing" partitions, rather thanbythe floor 
E ever, holes or notches near the top or bot- joists and walls they bear on directly. E 
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MOVING A BEARING WALL even a few inches should 
be regarded as a suspicious action if you see 


new cracking patterns. The house is still 
structurally sound, but it will deflect a lit- 
tle bit differently than before the wall was 
moved. Cracking will generally stop after a 
new breaking-in period. 


DISASTROUS THINGS can result from removing ap- 
parently unimportant parts of a building. Beam 
ends may be supported by chimneys and walls in 
ways that are not immediately obvious. (A 
church group in Washington, D.C., was removing 
some "unnecessary" brick flues and didn't no- 


tice that the brick was supporting a small bean. 


That small beam was holding up the end of a 
large beam, which in turn was supporting a 
brick wall at the fourth floor level. The 
entire wing of the house collapsed. They de- 
clared that God was testing them.) 


SIMILAR CHANGES in deflection can result from 
just making repairs to the house. Replacing 
plaster on lath with drywall reduces the weight 
of the house considerably. This may cause the 
floors to deflect upwards (!), causing ceiling 
and wall-finish cracking. 


PARTICULARLY SERIOUS--and common--form 
of renovation vandalism involves the 
removal of the foundation footings. 
There are many rea- 
< &J sons for this move, 
including wanting to lower 
the basement floor to put in 
an apartment, making a base- 
ment window into a door, or 
running a new sewer or water 
line. Since the footing is 
only cut off on one side, 
the weight of the wall be- 
gins to tilt the foundation. 
The results are the same as can be expected 
with ground settlement: tilted or bowing walls, 
arch failure, floor and wall settlement. 


Projection 


Settlement. 2 
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The Detective 


WARD BUCHER is the principal in the firm Wm. Ward Bucher & 
Associates, Architects. His office specializes in architectural and 
interior design for restorations and renovations of houses and com- 
mercial buildings. In addition, the firm is expert in structural in- 
spections and economic feasibility studies. Bucher’s address is 
1638 R Street NW, Washington, DC 20009. Phone 202-387-0061. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CAUSE OF CRACKS can be the 
strengthening of parts of a house. A stiffer 
beam or wall may actually carry more weight than 
before it was strengthened. This may reroute 
the stresses in the house, resulting in a new 
cracking pattern. 


NEW CRACKS can also appear when more weight is 
added to part of the house. This weight is 
sometimes obvious, as when another storey is 
added to the top. More commonly, the extra 
weight comes from small improvements. These 
include putting on a new type of roof, adding 

a fire escape, or tiling the kitchen floor. 

A common weight increase comes with the instal- 
lation of a new bathroom. In addition to the 
weight of the plumbing fixtures, the eight 
hundred pounds of water in a full tub is likely 
to bend the floor joists below. 


A MINOR and perhaps unavoidable kind of renova- 
tion "vandalism" creates cracked plaster. The 
vibration of pounding hammers and buzzing saws 
can break the bond of plaster to the lath quite 
a distance from the actual construction work. 
This eventually creates an alligator-hide 
cracking pattern. But enough on the unforeseen 
pitfalls of well-meaning renovation...next 
month we'll get back to the mistakes of the 
original builders. 


Lintel Failure 
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Repairin?, Wood Stairs ~ 
Anatomy Of A Newel 


By Jonathan Poore & Patricia Poore 


HE NEWEL CONNECTION to the bottom step is a IN A SOLID NEWEL with an easement in the rail 
vulnerable joint. Because of its height, the just above the newel, the nut is in the rail 
newel acts as a lever when something bumps and the wood-screw threads are in the newel. 
against the top of it. This weakens the connec- (The rail is also mortised into the newel on 
tions of the newel to the bottom step and to expert jobs.) With a straight rail, as shown 
the floor. in the photos, the rail is just butted and toe- 
| NEWELS come in many sizes and styles, but there 
are really only two main construction types: awe" 
solid and hollow. The newels shown in the pho- 
tographs are solid; such a newel can be made RAIL 


from a single piece of wood, or glued up. This 
type is often turned on a lathe. In most cases 
the wood joint at the base of the newel is 
housed, or cut to let in the step. The new- 
el is fastened through its face to the string 
and/or riser and to the floor. Alternately, it 
might be bored through the bottom step, as in 
the stair shown on page 162. 


S S 


pech, 
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THE OTHER major type of 
construction is the box 
newel. Built up from 
several to many pieces of 
wood, it can be anything 
from a simple four-sided 
hollow post, to a grand 
19th century newel with 
recessed panels and mould- 
ings. Again, the newel 

is housed to receive the 
bottom step. The newel 

is probably toe-nailed to 
the step and the floor, 
but its stability most 
often comes from a thread- 
ed center rod that is 

tied in to the top of the 
newel, and then attached 
to the floor. 


THE NEWEL may be the most decorative element 
in the stair; its function, however, is to 
support the handrail. So you'll find a newel 
at the bottom and top of open-string stairs, 
as well as wherever the handrail abruptly 
changes pitch or direction along the run. 


(Commecrion of the newel to the handrail isn't 
often a problem, but you may have to discon- 
nect the rail if the newel has to be removed 

for major repair. You have easy access to the 
rail bolt with a box newel: Just take the top 
off the newel. (The cap is usually nailed to 
the box construction.) The wood-thread end of 
the rail bolt will be screwed into the rail with 
the nut inside the hollow newel. (See drawing.) 


This is a stair type that was popular in early Am- 
erica, in Colonial Revival houses at the turn of the 
century, and even in tract houses through 1950's. 
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When the rail ends in a 


nailed to the newel. 
volute, the newel is bored into the rail's un- 


derside, glued, and toe-nailed. (An example 


of this is shown on the next page.) If you have 


a loose rail bolt connection, it'll have to be 
tightened, or the bolt re-located. (See June 
1981 OHJ, "Repairing Handrails.") 


A Few Nails... 


F A GLUED-AND-BORED or a nailed joint loosens 
up, a few well-placed nails may do the trick. 
Take the time to understand the construction 
of the joint, because lots of random nails can 
actually weaken or split the joint. No need 
to worry about splitting a solid newel, but as 
always, drill a pilot hole or nip off the end 
of the nail if you're going into a thin piece 
of hardwood. 


WITHOUT DISASSEMBLY of 
the stair, you won't 
know for sure if the 
riser and tread were 
cut away to let in the 
housed newel. If nails 
won't hold, screw 
through the newel base 
into the front of the 
riser or the open 
string. Counter-bore 
any screws and plug the 
holes. Screwing into 


This shows a connection detail for the main (bottom) new- 
el. The base of the solid newel has been housed to receive 
the tread, riser, and string. 
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the string will always strengthen the newel 
connection; its disadvantage, of course, is 
the plugged hole left in the face of the 
newel. 


IF A NEWEL is very loose, you might as well 
remove it to examine the actual connections, 
rather than taking pot-luck with random nails. 
First, disconnect the handrail. Pull the new- 
el loose from the floor...it's probably toe- 
nailed, but if the newel was loose to begin 
with, removal should be easy. Take out all 


the old nails, and start over on the assembly. 
Don't use glue except on a bored connection 
Drive nails at an 


into the rail or tread. 
angle to the grain; 
nailing directly into 
end grain gives a weak 
connection. 


TO TIGHTEN the connec- 
tion of a box newel to 
the floor, take off the 
cap and see if there's 
a center rod. If there 
is, tighten the nut to 
pull the newel against 
the floor. If the rod 
is no longer connected 
to the floor, remove 
the newel and secure 
the rod to the floor. 
If there is no rod, 
install a threaded rod 
the height of the new- 
el. 


py | 
uL 


The top newel is also housed for the step. Note 
that the tread and riser have been cut too for this 
connection. 
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Swell Steps 


TI ner SOPHISTICATED in swell-step construc- 
tion is a newel which is merely bored into 
the bottom tread. In somewhat better construc- 
tion, the bottom "pin" of the newel continues 
through the rib underneath the swell step. In 
fine custom work, the "pin" is carried through 
the rib, and also wedged just under the tread. 
(There's a photo of this connection below.) 


IF YOU HAVE ACCESS from under the stairs, you 
can see if the connection was wedged. When 

it does eventually loosen up, 
the wedge can be driven tight 
again from beneath. Of course, 
you can always create such a 
connection if the bottom of 
the newel is long enough to be 
mortised out and wedged. If 
the newel wasn't extended 

down far enough to be wedged, 
or if you don't have access 
from below, you'll have to 
work from above. Reglue and 
toe-nail the newel connection 
into the tread. it 


HARRY WALDEMAR is our consultant * 
for this series. A retired stairbuilder, he 
also made the models shown here. (1/2 
scale: 6 inches = 1 foot) You'd have to pull your stairs out of the wall 
and lay them sideways to see details like these! More models will be 
featured in upcoming Journal articles; they were recently purchased by 
the New York State Museum in Albany. 


A swell step is shown here. The handrail ends in a 
volute, which corresponds in plan to the step be- 
low. Newel is bored, glued, & nailed into volute. 


Here is a construction detail of the newel at an in- 
termediate platform of the open-string L-shaped 
stair above. The bottom of this newel has a 
"drop" - the decorative part below the string. 


The wedge through the bottom of the newel pro- 
vides maximum stiffness for the newel-to-step 
connection. Such joinery is found only on cus- 
tom jobs. Note kerfing in the curved riser. 
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LC Working With äiser A 


S T 


E WILL SOON BEGIN WORK on the thirty-year- 


W: asbestos shingles that compose the 
most recent layer of siding on our house. 
Since the OHJ often expresses concern about 
health and safety hazards, I'd like to know if 
there is any risk to breaking, sawing, or han- 
dling asbestos shingles. 


--Dorothy Kern Lafayette, LA 


HE BIGGEST HAZARD TO YOUR HEALTH occurs when 
T» saw asbestos. It is a fibrous material; 

the fibers embed themselves in lung tissue 
and create a condition that has been linked to 
lung cancer. It is advisable, therefore, to 
wear a filter mask when you work on these shin- 
gles. 


TH ` ` ` Finishing A Porch H 


Es 72 


has a wooden floor that extends over a down- 


C YOU HELP ME WITH MY SCREENED PORCH? It 


hill slope; at its closest, it is one foot 
above the ground. 
the porch floor and want to sand and refinish 
it. I would like to use polyurethane but am 
worried about moisture coming up from the soil 
beneath the porch and ruining the job. Also, 
wind-driven rain may penetrate the screens and 
lie on the floor. What do you recommend for a 
finish? 


--John Q. Adams  Roslyn Harbor, NY 


characteristics when applied to a refinished 

floor, and so we really can't recommend it 
for use on a previously painted, outdoor sur- 
face. You'd do best to apply an exterior deck 
enamel to it. A compromise you might want to 
consider, however, is an exterior, mildew-re- 
sistant opaque stain. It's not as tough as 
paint and will'require reapplication about once 


pos DISPLAYS UNPREDICTABLE bonding 


a year, but it isn't a film-forming surface like 


paint, and therefore will not peel. 


MOISTURE FROM THE SOIL shouldn't pose any seri- 
ous problem for you. If you haven't found any 

signs of rot so far, then the porch is probably 
far enough from the ground to be safe. If your 
porch hides the ground beneath it, then you can 
lay a 6 mil thick plastic vapor barrier on the 

ground, just to be on the safe side. 


I have removed the paint from 


"MIC Rescuing A Frieze +H] 


Es e 


ROUND 1916, A LOCAL ARTIST painted a vine 
Aw clusters of purple grapes below the 

moulding in our dining room. The room was 
painted white in the 1940s and papered in the 
'50s. Is there any way to remove the paper and 
paint and find the design? 


--Sherry Harmond Columbus, MS 


and remove the wallpaper with it. How you 

proceed from there depends on the artist's 
work itself. If the painting was protected 
with a coat of varnish or shellac, then you 
should carefully remove the white paint with 
any standard paint remover, attempting to stop 
the stripping process at that intermediary sur- 
face. If there is no such boundary layer, how- 
ever, it's almost impossible to selectively re- 
move paint without damage to the decorative 
painting underneath. It is sometimes possible 
to remove the paint layers with a scalpel, but 
this requires more patience than most of us 
possess. By conducting carefully timed experi- 
ments with paint remover (start in the most in- 
conspicuous place), you should be able to un- 
cover enough of the original pattern and colors 
to allow touch-up and restoration. 


"V Repotating Basement Walis H 


CY c 


S: NUMBER ONE would be to rent a steamer 


tween the stones in our basement walls. We 

would then like to vacuum the wall surfaces 
and put on a clear sealer to prevent further 
crumbling of the surface stone and mortar. We 
have been unable to find a clear sealer that 
will do the job. Can you recommend one? 


M: HUSBAND IS TRYING TO REPLACE mortar be- 


--Jean David Marshall, MI 


UR RECOMMENDATION IS NOT TO USE a sealer at 
QO; Repointing should limit the crumbling 

you've been experiencing; whatever persists 
should be minor, unless a more serious under- 
lying problem exists. A clear sealer can trap 
moisture in your basement walls, and the results 
could be very bad for the foundation walls. If 
you must put a finish coating on the walls, then 
your safest bet is to go with a latex masonry 
paint, which will allow the passage of water 
vapor. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with — or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questione from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Original decorative wood screens, such 
as on this gracious old Houston home, 
provided models for the project. 


(ORNAMENTAL SCREENS, cont'd from p. 149) 


well as in transitional neighborhoods where 
lower incomes precluded both excessive air 
conditioning and the aggressive modernization 
that spelled doom for so many wood screens. 


Finding The Patterns 


dE SKETCHED AND PHOTOGRAPHED the different 
types of ornamental screens that we found 
è on homes of our house's age. While I work- 
ed out the proportions for the design we 
chose, my husband, Olin Joynton, detailed spe- 
cifications for lumber and joints. We used 
1x 2 fir for the screen frame and 1 x 1 fir 
for the ornamental crosspieces. From our sub- 
sequent experience in mounting the screens, I 
would suggest using a 1 x 4 board for the bot- 
tom rail of the screen frame. 


THE FRAME HAS LAP JOINTS AT EACH CORNER, and 
Olin made these with successive passes on his 
table saw. We examined one screen whose joints 
were joined with dowels, but rejected that ap- 
proach because of the tools then available to 
us. The notches in the crosspieces were also 
formed by making successive passes on the table 
saw until the correct width was obtained. 
(Woodworkers who own dado blades could accom- 
plish the same effect with less effort.) The 
screens were assembled with Elmer's Water-Re- 
sistant Carpenter's Glue, clamped at all the 
joints, and left to dry overnight. Ideally, a 
waterproof glue would offer the best results, 
but we have had no problems with our water-re- 
sistant glue in Houston's tropical weather. 


I CANNOT OVER-EMPHASIZE the importance of care- 
fully measuring the window frames before cut- 
ting the lumber. Houses as old as ours often 
have windows that only appear to be the same-- 
but are actually quite WHO because they 


were framed in a less than systematic fashion. 
Unfortunately, we underwent the frustration of 
discovering that a screen that fit snugly in 
one window was too large for the next window, 
even though they appeared to be a matched 
pair. Accurately measuring the windows in ad- 
vance, as well as labelling the screens, will 
pay off in the long run and save much last-min- 
ute fiddling and adjustment--such as shaving a 
quarter of an inch off a completed screen and 
then having to repaint the bare edge with pri- 
mer and finish coat (for us, a two-day delay in 
hanging the screen, due to Houston's humid 
weather). 


ONCE THE MEASUREMENTS WERE TAKEN, many screen 
pieces were cut to length in a mass-produced 
fashion, and the joints then put in, almost 
like on an assembly line. After components for 
several screens had been cut, it was a rela- 
tively easy matter to assemble, glue, and clamp 
the screens. When the clamps were removed from 
the screens, Olin cut the bottom rail at a 
slight angle that conformed to the slope of the 
outer sill, thus ensuring a close fit. I 
sanded, primed, and painted each screen--a 
four-day task because only one side could be 
painted at a time (paint dries slowly in Gulf 


All Connections: 
Lap Joints 


TOP RAIL (top view) 


u-u 
HORIZONTAL LATTICE BAR VERTICAL 
LATTICE 


BAR 


Screen Assembly Detail 
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The author's husband, Olin Joynton, is 
shown gluing and clamping the joints 
in the framework for the screening. 


In place, the decorative pattern in the 
screen latticework echoes the pattern 
of the muntins in the window behind. 


On a set of narrow windows, the screen 
lattice was changed to reflect a differ- 
ent muntin arrangement in the windows. 


Other decorative screen patterns found 
by the author in Houston neighborhoods 
were also based on the arrangement of 
the muntins in the window behind. 


Coast weather). Like Olin, I tried to do as 
much of the work as possible in assembly-line 
fashion. 


SCREENING WAS THEN ATTACHED to the painted 
frames. Using a staple gun I first tacked one 
vertical side, then the other, then the top, 
and last the bottom of the screen, I had 
primed and painted screen tack strips when I 
painted the frames, and these were cut to 
length, placed over the edge of the screen to 
hide the staples, and then tacked into place 
with brads. I butted the edges of the tack 
strips (a more resourceful woodworker would 
probably mitre the corners). 


I ALSO LEARNED that the placement of the tack 
strips is essential if one is to correctly fit 
the screen in the window: They should be posi- 
tioned so that they fit smoothly into the open- 
ing, lest they project and not allow the screen 
to lie flush. We then attached screen hardware 
(Stanley sells sets for less than one dollar 
per window) to both the exterior window frames 
and the screens themselves, so the screens 
would lift neatly on and off. Finally, we 
screwed hooks and eyes to the sill and bottom 
rail, providing a much more secure closure than 
our old aluminum screens offered. 


aluminum predecessors in terms of both func- 

tion and aesthetics. This restoration is 
* especially pleasing to us because thought- 
less, trendy renovation has so damaged the 
appearance of many of Houston's old homes.  Ad- 
mittedly, a Houston summer is not the most 
pleasant time for making wood screens, but the 
benefits of the screens are lasting and the 
labor is well-rewarded. fe 


9z SCREENS ARE NOW an improvement over their 
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vinyl wallcoverings, Flexi-Wall on the floor won't prevent the 


gives off no toxic gases in a oil from drying--the way it 
Products For | he fire. It's been approved for will with varnish. 


use on HUD projects. 


THE MAJOR PROBLEM with penetrat- 

Old | [ouse FLEXI-WALL comes in rolls 48 ing oil floor finishes: Finding 

in. wide and 90 ft. long. In- them! Many stores don't stock 

stalled cost for a homeowner them, preferring instead to 

would be about 90¢/sq. ft. On tout polyurethane as the answer 

a do-it-yourself project, the for every problem. 

material cost would be about 

60¢/sq. ft. (Cost would be ONE MAIL-ORDER SOURCE for pene- 

lower on large commercial proj- trating oil floor finish is 

ects.) Daly's Wood Finishing Products. 


Daly's "Floor Fin" sells for 
THE FABRIC comes in 45 colors, $24.95/gal. * shipping and han- 
so it is not necessary to paint. dling. For free brochure and 


It can be painted if desired-- ordering information, write: 
although paint does change the Jim Daly, Daly's Wood Finishing 
reflectance of the fabric and Products, Dept. OHJ, 1121 N. 
may make underlying bumps more 36th, Seattle, WA 98103. Tel. 
noticeable. Some renovators (206) 633-4204, 


have also used the material as 
a liner under wallpaper on 
walls that were too rough to 
take paper directly. 


FLEXI-WALL is sold through ma- 
jor paint distributors. It can 
also be ordered directly from 
the manufacturer. For free 
" brochure and ordering informa- 
Plaster Resurfacing System tion, write: Henry Levy, Flexi- 
Wall Systems, Dept. OHJ, P.O. 
JF YOU HAVE plaster walls that Box 88, Liberty, S.C. 29657. 
are badly cracked, bumpy, or Tel. (803) 855-0500. Brass Hardware 
covered with alligatored paint; 
you may want to take a look at 


e e HIS SOLID BRASS door lever 
the e ka TEE The Penetrating Oil T one of the new offerings 
system is based on a fabric im- ini from Renovator's Suppl It's 
pregnated with gypsum. When Floor Finish 4-3/8 in. long, eI dn 
applied with its special ad- tion of 2-3/4 in. It comes 
hesive (it goes up like wall- IN THE MAY ISSUE the editors with 1-3/4-in. spooled roses 
paper) the system essentially recommended penetrating oil and spindle. Cost is $36 ppd. 
creates a thin plaster veneer finishes as the best compromise for a pair of levers and accom- 
on top of the old wall. And finish for many old-house panying roses. For catalog of 
the slight texture in the fab- floors. Penetrating oil is door hardware, plumbing & light- 
ric helps hide irregularities easy to apply and easy to touch ing fixtures, and other old- 
in the surface below. up: You just wipe on more fin- fashioned accessories, send $2 

ish in any high-traffic areas to: Renovator's Supply, Dept. 
ONE ATTRACTION of the system is where the previous finish is OHJ, 71A Northfield Rd., Millers 
its fire resistance. Unlike wearing thin. Any wax residue Falls, MA 01349, 


BULK RATE 
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In Praise Of Porches 


By John Crosby Freeman and Clem Labine 


rot away." That's a common 
witticism often heard in the 
company of contractors, builders and 
old-house people. Sometimes porches 
rot from the top; sometimes from 
the bottom; and sometimes 
both simultaneously. Yet 
this is not the fault of any 
orch per se, but rather can 
e the fault of the origin- 
al builder and/or the atti- 
tudes of a succession of 
owners towards the porch. 


‘Oo LD PORCHES NEVER DIE--they just 


THE PURPOSE of this article is 
to sketch out some of the his- 
torical background on how 
porches came into prominence... 
and the major role they played 
in American social history. 


©Copyright 1981, The Old-House Journal Corporation 


Perhaps this essay will encourage 
those of you who have surviving 
wooden porches to take good care 
of them. And perhaps even a few 
of you who have lost porches will 
be inspired to re-create them. 


ALAN KEISER, Director of 
The National Trust's Res- 
toration Workshop, has 
referred to a wooden 
porch as "the ultimate 
luxury." By that, he 
means that the contin- 
ued maintenance required 
to keep a wooden porch in 
good shape requires a lot 
of time--or a lot of money. 
The reluctance of many home- 


(continued on p. 182) 


Loetters 


IN OUR JUNE 1981 ISSUE we printed a letter 
from Edie Catrett of Nephi, Utah. Her 
house, pictured below, had been covered 
with a fake-brick type of stucco that she 
now wants to remove. The OHJ Network came 
through for Ms. Catrett: What follows is 
a subscriber's detailed response. 

--The Editors 


To the Editors: 


HE FAKE BRICK STUCCO that Edie Catrett de- 

scribes is a cousin of Baltimore's infamous 
Formstone, which I have had removed from sever- 
al brick rowhouses. In some cases the stucco 
installers located most of their nails in the 
mortar joints in order to speed up installation 
(the mortar was softer than the brick). In 
other cases the bricks were spalled and had to 
be cut out and replaced. The amount of nail 


damage to the brick may be minimal enough to 
simply fill the nail holes with mortar. 
distance of several feet, 
tive. 


At a 
it's not too unattrac- 


THE BRICK UNDERNEATH may have been painted at 
some point before the stucco was applied. If 
so, then no cement will stick to the underlying 
brick. But if the brick was painted, then the 
paint will have to be chemically removed. If 
the mesh was applied over raw brick, then the 
amount of cement sticking to that brick will 
depend upon the size of the mesh used, as well 
as its thickness. Thin, standard chicken wire 
will leave the most residue. It may be neces- 
sary to acid wash the real brick to remove the 


residue, even if the real brick was never 
painted.  (Repointing of the mortar may also be 
needed.) A test patch may be in order. 


THE USUAL WAY OF REMOVING FORMSTONE is to start 
from the top, breaking through with hammer and 
chisel (if there aren't already places where 
it's working away from the brick). Once a start 


is made, the Formstone is just peeled off by 
forcing a crowbar between the Formstone mesh 
and the brick. The Formstone adheres to the 
mesh, and most of the nails come out as the 
Formstone is removed. You need a scaffold to 
do the job because the Formstone will break off 
as its weight increases while being removed. 
Therefore, you have to be above and away from 
the falling debris. 


THIS IS CLEARLY A MASSIVE UNDERTAKING. The 
owners should also be aware that the real brick 
may have been modified over time, and this 
could have been one reason for applying stuc- 
co: to cover over brick patchwork. Another 
potential problem is damage to the underlying 
brick to prepare the surface for stucco instal- 
lation--e.g., chipping off the edges of a win- 
dow sill to make it flush with the side of the 
house where that window is being stuccoed over. 


IF BY THIS TIME the owners feel deterred from 
proceeding, then they should realize that, be- 
sides the obvious aesthetic considerations, 
there are other reasons for removal. Some in- 
stallers use non-galvanized mesh when applying 
the stucco. Sooner or later this mesh starts 
to rust, and the weight of the stucco cracks 
and then pulls patches away from the walls. 
Again, an inconspicuous test patch will provide 
a basis for making a decision. 


THIS STUFF IS DEFINITELY WORSE than aluminum 
siding, but it pales in comparison to an "i 
provement" that I have encountered on other 
brick structures: hot tar sprayed over the 
brick, which is then impregnated while still 
hot with tiny, multi-colored, pastel stone 

chips. Ms. Catrett, things could be worse! 


--William Gasser 
Baltimore, MD 
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Bailing out of 


THERE’S NO MIRACLE ANSWER to the problem of a 
chronically wet basement...so we found out in the June 
1981 issue. Presented here are more ways of dealing with 
water, from inside and out. 


WP THAT DOES ENTER the foundation must 


be collected, channeled, and conducted 

out of the building in order to minimize 
damage. Some old houses were constructed with 
a basement slab which sloped to a floor drain: 
Regardless of its source, water entering the 
cellar flowed by gravity to the drain, and was 
conducted to a dry well buried under the floor, 
or to a storm sewer or disposal site beyond the 
foundation. If water today fails to drain from 
the floor, the dry well may be full of water, 
caved in, or silted; the pipe may be frozen 
somewhere along its length; it might be occlud- 
ed by roots, debris, a dead rodent, etc. Un- 


clogging it with an electric auger is the remedy. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL commercially-installed base- 
ment water control systems that deal with water 
coming through the walls. These systems are 
available only through water- 
proofing contractors. Steel 
or PVC troughs are fastened 
with an adhesive to the base- 
ment floor, next to the wall. 
Water entering through the e 
foundation is collected in these channels, and 
conducted to the lowest end of the basement, 
where it may be collected in a sump pit. 


WATER CAN ALSO make its way into a basement 
through the joint between a concrete floor and 
the foundation wall. This inflow may result 
from poor contact between these surfaces caused 
by faulty construction or shifting soil, or 
from an overburdened exterior drainage system. 
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vet Basements 


By Jonathan T. Schechtman 


A NARROW GROOVE should be chiseled at the joint 
of the floor and the wall, 1/2 to 3/4 of an 
inch wide, extending down through the slab. 
This is an awkward, knuckle-bruising operation, 
and to make it even more difficult, the slot 
should undercut the floor slightly in a modi- 
fied dovetail to keep the repair in place. 


AFTER THE JOINT has been brushed and vacuumed, 
it can be filled. You can fill the groove with 
hydraulic cement, which will cure in the pres- 
ence of water: Pack the cement into the joint, 
making sure all voids are filled, and build it 
up in thin layers until it's flush with the 
surface, Or, you can fill with a bituminous 
joint filler or similar tar-based, trowel-on 
waterproofing mastic. These are applied as 
described above. Then a concrete curb measur- 
ing about 4 x 4 inches is poured in place over 
the joint. (Be certain all surfaces are free 
of loose particles, and add a bonding agent to 
the concrete mix to improve adhesion.) 


Water Through The Floor 


YDRAULIC PRESSURE from water flowing under 

foundation walls can heave and crack floor 

slabs, forcing water into the basement. 
Providing an escape path for the water reduces 
both the uplift pressure and the potential for 
seepage through the floor. The gravel upon 
which some concrete floors are poured can be 
utilized as a filter material. Gravel forms a 
highly permeable path for the groundwater act- 
ing against the bottom of the slab. 


YOU CAN penetrate the slab at its lowest point 
and install a sump pit. This concrete-lined 
chamber extends below the floor into the ground 
and will collect the drainage water. Its size 
depends on the volume of water apt to flow into 
the sump. An automat 
ic submersible pump 
can be placed in the 
pit to pump the accu- 
mulated water out of 
the foundation cavity 
for disposal in a 
storm sewer, etc. A 
sump pump requires 
little maintenance, 
but you must be care- 
ful to keep it free 
from debris which 
could clog it. 
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Perimeter Drains Inside 


MORE ELABORATE APPROACH is the installa- 
A tion of a perimeter drain system around 

the interior of the foundation walls, 
This is effective for slabs which were not 
poured on a permeable substrate, or for build- 
ings where exterior foundation drains are non- 
existent or overburdened. Trenches running 
along the inside of the walls must be dug, so 
perimeter drains are easiest to install in 
earth floors. 


THE SYSTEM can consist 
of drains at the base 
of two, three, or four 
walls, Measuring 8 in. 
wide, and extending 8 \ 
in. into the soil be- S 
low the floor, the 
trench must slope 1 in. 
every 20 ft. to the sS 
lowest end.  Perforated SEE 
plastic pipe or clay E. 
drain tile is placed inge 
the trench and covered 

sides and top with PERFORATED PIP 

clean washed gravel, then capped with concrete 
if part of a floor slab. The pipes can meet 

in a sump pit so the water can be pumped out, 
or the pipes can run under the foundation wall 
for gravity drainage outside. Note that while 
the perforated pipes can drain about 8 to 10 
ft. of area on either side of them, they should 
be within 3 ft. of the base of the foundation 
walls, if possible. 


Up to this point, incoming foundation 
water has been treated with answers 


that remind us of the Dutch boy with 
his finger in the dike.... 


FINALLY, a stop-gap method which only controls 
moisture is the placement of a vapor barrier 
on damp earth or concrete floors. Just unroll 
4-mil plastic sheets on the floor to minimize 
evaporation of moisture into the cellar air. 


Controlling The Rain 


P TO THIS POINT, incoming foundation water 

has been treated with answers that remind 

us of the Dutch boy with his finger in 
the dike, or the sailor bailing out a leaking 
lifeboat. Now, inspect the outside of the 
house, armed with an inventory sheet of the 
water incursion sites inside. The facts you 
collect will determine the best methods for 
controlling, diverting, or stopping water be- 
fore it can enter the masonry walls. 


SINCE ALL WATER begins its cycle as precipita- 
tion, the first priority is to examine the con- 
dition of the roof drainage: gutters, down- 
spouts, and leaders to the eventual disposal 
area. Gutters are meant to gather rainwater 

or snowmelt as it leaves the roof; downspouts 
conduct it along the side of the building away 
from wall surfaces; additional leaders or 
splashblocks divert it away from the foundation. 


WITHOUT FUNCTIONING GUTTERS, roof runoff may 
flow down along the side of the building, soak- 
ing the walls; or plummet to the ground, splash- 
ing back and saturating the lower walls and 
foundation. If the earth around the building 
becomes saturated, hydrostatic pressure forces 
entry through the masonry walls. These condi- 
tions can cause paint failure, wood decay, mor- 
tar disintegration, rising damp, masonry stain- 
ing, subflorescence, and spalling. 


THE IMPORTANCE of installing--and especially 
maintaining--an adequate roof drainage system 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is the first 
line of defense against wet basements. If no 
gutters are in place, consider installing them. 
Mount the gutters so that they drop 1 inch 
every 16 feet to allow a good flow to the down- 
spouts, Install a leaf strainer at the ends 
to prevent clogging by leaves and other debris. 


IF THERE ARE gutters already in place, inspect 
their fastenings and slope. Go out and look at 
them during a rainstorm to confirm that the 
runoff is actually entering the trough, not un- 
dershooting and flowing down the wall. If the 
latter is the case, the edge of the roof can be 
extended with flashing or tar-backed aluminum 
tape to properly conduct the water. 


MAINTAIN THE SYSTEM! Twice a year, clean the 
gutters of organic material, gravel from as- 
phalt roofing, etc., and make sure the down- 
spouts are unobstructed and strongly fastened 
to each other and the building. Especially, be 
certain that the leaders direct the collected 
water away from the building, preferably to a 
storm sewer or dry well, in such a manner that 
the flow will not return to the vicinity of the 
foundation. 


Diverting Surface Runoff 


URFACE RUNOFF is a major source of water 
that finds its way into a foundation. The 
ease with which precipitation leaves the 

vicinity of your building is dependent upon 

soil permeability, depth of the groundwater 
table, and the topography of your lot. Many in- 
terior water problems can be fixed by exterior 
grade changes and surface drainage. After a 
rain storm, look around the building for puddles 
of standing water, and determine whether they 
correlate with wet spots on your inventory sheet. 
(In some soils, it may take up to 12 hours for 
the water to percolate into the house.) 
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ANY CONCAVITIES in the terrain close to the 
house should be filled with soil and lightly 
tamped, while the height of the soil abutting 
the foundation may have to be increased so that 
it is sloped away from the walls to deflect sur- 
face runoff. In severe cases, the topography 
of the entire building lot may have to h al- 
tered so that it is level and grades away from 
the house. 


IF AN AREA is prone to 
persistent moisture, an 
open drainage system 
can be installed near 
the house to conduct 
water from the chronic- 
ally damp areas. These 
ditches can measure 18 
to 24 in. wide by 12 to 
15 in. deep, sloping 1 


in. in 16 ft. They are AZAR A 
filled to just below OPEN DRAINAGE 


the level of the grass 
with clean gravel, and allowed to remain open. 
These drains should conduct the water away from 
the building to a dry well, collection pond, or 
storm sewer. 


The walls are the last remaining de- 
fense against water entering the 


house’s subterranean cavity. Water- 


proofing the walls from the outside, 
therefore, willkeep your basement dry. 


Dirt & Vegetation 


INCE THE INVESTIGATION has moved to the 

soil around the foundation, let's discuss 

the role that landscape gardening can have 
in the water problems we're trying to solve. 
Historical research into landscape architecture 
reveals that, traditionally, vegetation was 
kept well away from the building. Plantings at 
the foundation will stop sunlight from striking 
the masonry and adjacent soil, keeping them damp. 


VEGETATION CAN ALSO BLOCK the cellar vents and 
windows, obstructing the circulation of air. 
Root systems and mulch near the foundation im- 
prove the soil's retention of water--another 
negative factor. In addition, roots from trees 
and larger shrubs can invade damp masonry walls 
in their search for water, often cracking or 
shifting the foundation. Finally, when con- 
scientious gardeners fertilize their plants 
liberally, the dissolved nutrients are absorbed 
by the masonry and crystallize, causing efflor- 
escence, subflorescence, and spalling. 


OVER THE LONG HISTORY of an older house, in- 
creases in the historic grade, or original soil 
level, may accumulate against the masonry walls, 
threatening the integrity of the foundation, 
Accretions of refuse or compost from continuous 
habitation, silt from flooding, fill from exca- 
vation, or topsoil from landscaping improve- 
ments may have increased the ground level by 
several feet. 


WHAT'S BENTONITE ? 


SOME WATERPROOFING CONTRACTORS offer a method 
of sealing foundation cracks from the exterior using “benton- 
ite." This is a porous clay, formed from a weathered volcanic 
ash, that expands when wet. Holes spaced one foot apart are 
“drilled” in the soil against the foundation wall, and filled 
with dry sodium bentonite. The theory is that as water flows 
into the cracks in the walls, it will carry bentonite with it, 
which will plug the holes in the walls. According to the Na- 
tional Home Builders’ Association and others, this method 
cannot be endorsed; it is considered ineffectual in most cases, 
and therefore a waste of money. 


THESE VOLUMES OF EARTH may be compacted by set- 
tling over time, saturated by precipitation, or 
frozen by a winter's cold, actions which create 
internal expansive pres- 
sures. Such forces are 
transmitted as lateral 
thrusts to the foundation, 
which was constructed to 
accept only downward, 
compressive loads. The 
result can be cracked or 
inwardly bowed walls that 
admit water through the 
breaches. 


TO REMEDY the condition, you could merely re- 
move the accumulated soil until the historic 
grade is reached. Careful detective work is 
needed to determine where the original ground 
level actually was. Old photographs, the loca- 
tion of steps, thresholds, foundation vents, 
fence posts, and discoloration on building 
walls can aid in the investigation. Removal 

of the cause, however, will not remedy a problem 
that already exists, so the fill around the 
foundation may have to be dug up if the walls 
need to be repaired. 


Soil Stability 


HE SOIL under a building has some bearing 

on internal water problems. For instance, 

highly organic soil acts like a sponge, 
holding vast quantities of water and keeping 
masonry walls wet. As the water drains or evap- 
orates from the soil, or the organic matter de- 
composes, the soil shrinks and the building 
settles. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, earth with a high M con- 
tent has a low permeability and is unstable, 
expanding when wet, shrinking when dry, some- 
times with a differential of 50$ of its volume 
between extremes. This can alternately create 
great pressure against walls and shift stone 
footings, then create air pockets in the earth 
which will fill with water during the next wet 
spell. 


THE TOP FIVE INCHES OF EARTH on a one-third 
acre lot weigh over 250 tons. To alter the 
composition of a clay soil, for instance, would 
require adding tons of sand at great expense. 

A simpler way of dealing with this is to install 
subterranean drainage. 


——————————————————————————————————————————————2 
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Footing Drains Outside 


ROUND WATER in soil around foundations can 
build up sufficient hydrostatic pressure 
to force seepage entry through masonry or 

concrete walls. When a foundation is not too 
far below the water table, this water can be 
controlled and carried off by the use of foot- 
ing drains placed around the outside perimeter 
of the building. A trench alongside the walls 
is excavated to the depth of the footing. It 
need only be as wide as a shovel or backhoe 
bucket. 


THEN, PERFORATED PVC PIPE or open-jointed clay 
drain tiles are placed in the bottom. The ex- 
cavation is backfilled to within a foot of the 
surface with clean washed gravel. (This serves 
as a filter, so any organic material left in 
the crushed stone will clog the pipes.) A 6- 
inch layer of clay soil follows, capped with 

6 inches of top soil graded away from the walls. 
The low permeability of clay soil discourages 
surface runoff (i.e., rain) from seeking drain- 
age intended for groundwater only. The pipes 
should slope about 1 inch in 20 feet and con- 
duct the water by gravity to a suitable collec- 
tion site located downslope from the building, 


such as a holding pond, dry well, or storm sewer. 
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IN INSTANCES where the water table is very high 
or the present foundation drain is overburdened, 
the system can be augmented by an interceptor 
drain. It is constructed about four to eight 
feet beyond or outside of the other drain in 

the manner just described. Its depth, however, 
is at an elevation two to four feet above the 
footing, in order to lower the water table in 
stages. 


Excavation 


HE WALLS are the last remaining defense 

against water entering the house's subter- 

ranean cavity. Waterproofing the walls 
from the outside, therefore, will keep your 
basement dry. There are several methods for 
exterior waterproofing; the end result of each 
will be restored, dampproofed, waterproofed 
walls. All these ou: dät require excavation 
of the building--not a do-it-yourself job--so 
waterproofing should be reserved until after 
pointing, drainage, grading, and so on have 


SIFTING THE SANDS 
OF TIME 


AN OLD HOUSE is a valuable piece of our material culture...a 
part of our national historic heritage. The land around the build- 
ing is part of the history. I advise people to sift the soil for his- 
toric artifacts during any excavation or earth moving. This is 
mandatory to keep to the guidelines set for houses listed in the 
National Register. But even if your building is not listed, curiosi- 
ty might induce you to try an archaeological dig in your own 
backyard. 


FIRST, construct a wooden frame three feet by four feet, on 
four-foot legs, covering the top with quarter-inch wire mesh. 
Toss shovel loads of soil on it, and you may be amazed to find ar- 
tifacts from previous times, such as horseshoes, bottles, pottery, 
nails, etc. It's quite a thrill to find such real evidence of past in- 
habitants. If you are interested but don't care to do it yourself, 
the State Historic Preservation Office or local university may be 
able to give you names of archaeology clubs or conscientious 
graduate students in need of a research project. 


all been considered. While the building is 
being excavated anyway, perimeter footing 
drains should be installed at the same time. 


FIRST, ALL THE DIRT abutting the foundation 
must be removed.  Inspect the outside of the 
walls for cracks or weaknesses which might cor- 
relate with the location of water entering the 
basement. If a wall is severely warped or has 
settled so drastically that it can no longer 
support a load, it must be rebuilt. Seek a 
contractor's advice in this case. The proba- 
bility, however, is that you'll find only 
cracks, voids, and failed mortar; they can be 
repaired by patching and tuckpointing. 


Parging 


N CONDITIONS OF SEVERE WETNESS, parging the 
exterior of the foundation walls after re- 
pointing will help ensure a dry crawlspace 

or basement. To parge, coat the masonry wall 
with two 3/8-inch layers of mortar, using the 
following formulations: 


Proportions By Volume 


LIME 
CEMENT 
SAND 


Gives a more flexible, plastic 
coat. 


Gives a strong, hard coat. Add 
a bonding agent for greater ad- 
hesion. 


BRUSH THE WALL free of all loose particles of 
dirt, and dampen it. Trowel the first coat on 
the masonry face, filling any inequities and 

voids. Before it hardens, scratch the surface 
with a stiff brush; the second coat will bond 
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better to this rough texture. After 24 hours, 
dampen the first application and trowel on the 
second coat. After hardening, keep the parging 
damp for at least 48 hours to allow proper cur- 
ing. Be sure to extend both coats of mortar 
downwards over the footing, forming a cove at 
its joint with the wall. The parging must ex- 
tend several inches above grade so that water 
cannot seep in behind it and loosen its grip 

on the wall. 


SECTION ELEVATION 

APPLY BOTH COATS so that they are thicker at 

the bottom than at the top. A slight differ- 
ence of 1/4 to 1/2 inch will create a mild taper 
which will allow the earth to move upwards (as 
it tends to do when frozen) without thrusting 
against the wall. 
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Phillip Marshall 


The Final Answer 


HE FINAL ANSWER to moisture problems is a 

bituminous membrane, impenetrable by 

water. It can be applied to any smooth 
masonry wall, or to the final parge coat after 
curing and drying. If there will be no shift- 
ing, settling, or cracking, then a brush-on 
(good) or trowel-on (better) foundation water- 
proofing mastic can be used. 


THE SUPERIOR APPROACH--and one which further 
stabilizes and protects the parging--is to 

coat the foundation and footing (over the parg- 
ing, if any) with a layer of hot roofing tar, 
then cover it with a roofing felt or nylon 
mesh. Coat the fabric with more tar, another 
layer of felt or mesh, and two final coats of 
tar. Then backfill as described in the section 
about exterior footing drains. Water won't get 
through this barrier. B 
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Old-House Living... 


Restoring Swab House 


By Beth Yenchko Facinelli 


Elizabethville, Pennsylvania, placed $1500 
insurance on "the mansion in course of con- 
struction for Jonas Swab,"' the Civil War vete- 

ran who owned a prospering 
wagon-manufacturing company. 
By March 1903 paper hangers 
from Harrisburg were putting 
their finishing touches on 
the 3-storey brick mansion. 
(Their signatures appear fre- 
quently on the walls.) For 
more than 50 years, the Swab 
family lived in the house. 
They sold the property in 
1967; by 1976 it was once a- 
gain for sale, and by then 
much of its glory had faded. 


| E SEPTEMBER 1901 an insurance company in 


IN JUNE 1976 my husband Jim 
and I decided that we needed 
a break from city life in 
Harrisburg. Our restoration 
contracting business was in 
its infancy, and Jim told the 
realtor that we were looking 
for a large and grand old 
home to restore at a cost we 
could afford. To our sur- 
prise he said that there was 


The music room at Swab House. 


such a place only 30 miles north of Harris- 
burg. That afternoon he drove us to Swab 
House in Elizabethville. When we arrived, we 
peered through the dirty windows and saw the 
water-stained woodwork and 
falling plaster. But the fine 
appointments and leaded glass 
suggested the true beauty of 
the house, and so we decided 
that very day to make Swab 
House our home. 


The Work Begins 


XTENSIVE EXTERIOR AND ME- 
Esos WORK was required 
before we could begin to 
work on the fine points inside 

the house. New tin valleys 
had to be installed in the 
slate roof, and new verandah 
roofs and hidden tin gutters 
were brought in to replace 
their leaky predecessors. The 
rotten soffits and porch joists 
were also replaced, as was a 
disintegrated capital that 
measured 30 inches in diameter, 
Happily, its mate--composed of 
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Concrete floor 


E? 
D 


and assistant 
The finished 
seen on the rear upstairs column 


Left: Jim Facinelli (right) 
working on the new capital. 
job can be 


We were able 


pink plaster--was still intact. 
to locate a close match in size and style from 


the Somerset Door & Column Co. (P.O. Box 328-J, 
Somerset, PA 15501): a wood fiber composition 
surrounding a weight-bearing collar, which we 
had to flash and paint. Six wood columns on 
various porches were also replaced with new 
wood ones from Somerset. 


The Underground Well 


GREAT DEAL OF WORK HAD TO BE DONE inside 
Ate house, including tearing out and re- 

placing the galvanized and lead plumbing. 
Our basement was always quite wet, and so we 
sought to remedy the situation with floor 
drains. As we set about this, we discovered 
a 25-ft. deep well or cistern under the floor. 
With each rainstorm, the water level had risen, 
seeped through the cracks in the floor, and 
flooded the basement. As a result, the main 
support columns in the house rotted and fell 
over, causing the house to sink 4 inches in 
the center. We solved the water problem with 
french drains and then worked on jacking up 
the house. We managed to stabilize the sag- 
ging floors, although we did not get the house 
back to level. Doing so would have cracked 
the main beams and joists as well as the walls. 


Left: 
case. 


The drawing room with its oak stair- 
Center: The library when it was being 
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Floor drain 


in the photo opposite. Right: This diagram 
shows the drainage system the Facinellis set 
up under their basement. 


IT WAS FORTUNATE THAT, of the 8 bedrooms, 4 
were located on the third floor and had been 
converted to an in-house apartment in the 
1930s. Having once lived in a torn-up house, 
we were not anxious to do it again. We com- 
pletely redid the third floor apartment in a 
hurry--sanding the floors, painting, and wall- 
papering--and moved in. With the dirt below 
us, we were able to live in relative comfort 
and take our time restoring the lower floors. 


MUCH OF THE REMAINING WORK was of the tedious 
sort: cleaning the oak and cypress trim with 
denatured alcohol and then re-shellacking, 
stripping paint, patching and plastering walls, 
painting and wallpapering, and sanding floors. 
We began working 4% years ago, and we still 
have 14 of the 17 rooms to work on, part of a 
bathroom and one bedroom. 


MANY FINE DETAILS adorn Swab House, yet it was 
not built strictly in one style. The exterior 
is Colonial Revival, as is the music room with 
its white trim and fluted columns. (Yes, Jonas 
Swab did attend the Columbian Exposition of 
1893!) Aside from the music room, all the 


woodwork in the nouse was meant to be left 
The entry hall or drawing room has 


unpainted. 


restored. 
today. 


Right: The library as it looks 
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a magnificent brick and terra cotta fireplace 
reminiscent of Egyptian styling, as well as a 
wide oak staircase. The library is typically 
Victorian, adorned by a carved oak mantel and 
bevelled glass mirror with flanking book- 
shelves. 
the dining room, where a fake Tudor fireplace 
and beamed ceiling are juxtaposed with a trip- 
tych of Victorian art glass. 


WE ALTERED THE ORIGINAL APPEARANCE of only two 
rooms on the first floor, the kitchen and the 
pantry. We tore up the old linoleum, sanded 
the floors, and installed new custom oak cabi- 
nets and wainscotting, along with a butcher- 
block countertop. We embellished the original 
coal-stove pad with ceramic tile, and got an 
antique, gleaming nickel and blue enamel cook- 
stove to heat the kitchen. An embossed steel 
ceiling, a ceiling fan, and a Tiffany-style 
shade complete the turn-of-the-century look. 


ENERGY COSTS IN A 17-ROOM HOUSE are, of course, 
Staggering. Every year several projects are 
completed in our effort to make Swab House 
energy-efficient. Our one-pipe steam system 
(with beautiful cast iron radiators) was care- 
fully overhauled to get the utmost efficiency 


The Facinellis' kitchen. Above right: The 
same kitchen before they began working on 
Swab House. 


Dark oak and Tudor influence dominate 


from an old converted oil furnace. The ever- 
cracking ceilings were beyond hope, so we in- 
stalled rigid insulation over the old plaster 
and drywalled over them. Wooden storm windows 
and combination storm/screen doors were made 
and installed, and doors were weatherstripped 
as well. The windows were fitted with cloth 
window shades--besides looking appropriate to 
the house, they keep the heat from escaping 
through the glass on cold winter nights. We 
still have more work to do, but with these meas- 
ures--plus careful heat regulation, sweaters, 
and a few coal stoves--we've managed to cut oil 
consumption by 1200 gallons. 


Getting The Job Done 


HE WORK WHICH WE DID ON SWAB HOUSE would 
Te cost more than $100,000 had we con- 

tracted out everything. Jim and I, along 
with our family and friends, managed to do 701 
of the work; our crew and subcontractors did 
the rest. I want to stress that, with the 
proper tools and guidance, almost anyone can 
learn to do the seemingly difficult jobs that 
an old house demands. In our work, Jim and I 
try to teach our customers skills that they can 
manage themselves--an approach that we think is 
very much in keeping with THE OLD-HOUSE JOUR- 
NAL's purpose of offering educated guidance to 
homeowners with limited financial resources but 
talented hands. i 


The Tudor-influenced dining room. 
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Part III : More Suspects 


The Crack Detective 


By Wm. Ward Bucher, Architect 


Sg HEN I HEAR someone say "they don't 

MM) build 'em like they used to," I always 
respond "thank goodness!" Poor design 
WY N (and workmanship) in original construc- 
Ress) tion is a frequent cause of cracks in 
old houses. I would guess that ignorance and 
greed played about an equal part in structural 
failures. They both led the builder to make 
things which were too small and weak to support 
the loads placed on them. 


IN THE OLD COUNTRY, things were tested by 
building them and waiting to see if they fell 
down. After a few thousand years, each region 
had a good collection of successful ideas which 
always worked together to make a good house. 
Unfortunately for our new country, few of 
these collections were transported intact. Bits 
of knowledge from all over Europe were often 
mixed together in a single building. In addi- 
tion, stylistic fashion changed so rapidly that 
whole cities were built of completely untested 
structural types. 


UNTIL RECENTLY, there was no way to calculate 


the amount of weight a beam or joist could hold. 


Typically, the owners of the house were more 
concerned about the bounce of the floor than 
whether it would collapse. In most cases this 
was a safe way to judge a floor: If it didn't 
bounce too much when jumped on, it probably 
wouldn't fall down. Usually floor beams in old 
houses are bigger than they need to be, rather 
than too small. As mentioned in Part I, the 
cause of ceiling cracks may be deflection...but 
it's unlikely that it's a broken floor joist. 


HOWEVER, CRACKS OFTEN do result from failure of 
the connections between beams. Since metal was 
relatively expensive, these connections were 
made with wood. The mortise and tenon joint 
was common...a square peg at the end of one 
beam, inserted into a square hole in the sup- 
porting beam. The tremendous amount of weight 
concentrated at the end of the beam can split 
it just below the bottom of the peg. (See the 
drawing on the next page.) 


THIS TYPE OF FAILURE is often found at the edge 
of stair openings where the weight of several 
joists is gathered onto one beam. Look for 
very localized crack patterns as evidence of a 
connection failure. This type of failure can 
be dangerous, if the connection suddenly collaps- 
es--so don't just wait for the outcome. If you 
can't actually see the beam end, cut a hole in 
the ceiling below, and stick your head in for 

a look. 


A SERIES OF SQUARE HOLES in a supporting beam 
can cause another structural problem, Although 
it's true that the center of the beam is the 
best place to connect the joists, sometimes so 
much wood is removed that the beam cracks hori- 
zontally along its center line. (This could be 
called central-axis beam cracking.) This sep- 
aration means that there are really two little 
beams instead of one large one, and more impor- 
tantly, only the bottom half is doing any work 
to hold up the house. 


Central-Axis Beam Cracking 


| 


Horizontal crack 


IN LATER HOUSES, nails were sometimes substi- 
tuted for wooden connections. A mystical early 
faith in the power of the nail often overrode 
common sense to produce dangerously weak joints. 
A few toenailed spikes in the end of a joist 
are not enough to keep it from dropping in the 
long run. Nails are fine for holding lumber in 
position where the forces are pushing the wood 
together, such as in a stud wall. However, 
when the loads are trying to pull the pieces of 
lumber apart, nails are not a very reliable 
connector. 


Supporting Evidence 


Hop MUCH WEIGHT on the end of a beam for 
the area supporting it can cause the 
area below to crush or fracture. A com- 
mon fracture of this type can be seen 
mda below a stone window lintel with a small 
amount of bearing on the wall below. A shear 
crack will run down from 
the very end of the lin- 
tel in to the edge of 
the window. Similarly, 

a beam carrying several 
joists may crush the 
brick below its bearing 
pocket in the wall. In 
this situation, the beam 
itself can be crushed 
along with the brickwork. 


Concentrated load 


ll Shear cracks 
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Stepped crack 


BEAMS CAN ALSO FAIL when they are too small to 
carry the loads on them without bending too 
much. As mentioned earlier, it is not likely 
that floor joists will actually break unless 
there is decay present. However, beams that 
carry many joists and bearing walls can crack 
quite dramatically. The crack will nearly al- 


ways be exactly in the middle of the beam, where 
Stone lintels 


the bending stress is greatest. 
also act as beams and 
crack in the center. In 
either case, if the ends 
stay in place, the bend- 
ing crack will be wide 
at the bottom and closed 
at the top. Since bend- 
ing failure can have 
fatal results, excessive 
floor and beam deflec- 
tion should be investi- 
gated by a professional. 


BENDING CAN ALSO CAUSE floor failure from what 
is really a connection problem, As a joist or 
beam bends, the number of inches supported on 
the wall becomes smaller and smaller.  Eventual- 
ly the ends can slip off the wall or out of 
their pockets and come tumbling down. Start 
worrying if less than two inches of the joists 
are resting on the wall. 


Beam bent under load 


Beam pocket 


Bending Failure 


UNDERSIZED COLUMNS can also cause structural 
problems. If there is too much weight for the 
size of the column, it will bend to one side or 
be crushed at one end. The bowing of wood col- 
umns is usually easy to see. Brick columns 
will bow by cracking along the horizontal 
joints. Look for tapered cracks, all of which 
are wider on one face of the column. Any sig- 
nificant bowing of a column should be investi- 
gated by a professional. 


SHORT COLUMNS tend to fail by crushing of the 
material, rather than bending. In wood columns, 
look for crushed fibers; in cast iron and stone 
columns, look for shear cracks near the ends of 
the column. 


Rates ALLS CAN ALSO BEND. Because of the way 
iP'houses are constructed, they will al- 

most always bow outward from the cen- 

ter of the building. This bowing will 


where the plaster has been slightly crushed by 
the compression on the inside of the bend. 
There will also be horizontal cracks on the ex- 
terior where the bowing has opened the joints 
between clapboards or brick courses. And there 
will be interior cracks where the outside wall 
has pulled away from abutting floors and walls. 


Connection Failures 


NOTCHED END 


Connections between structural wood 
members can fail, causing cracks to ap- 
pear. A very localized cracking pattern 
is often evidence of a connection fail- 
ure. Mortise and tenon joints can allow 
splitting of the beam just below the 
tenon. Toe-nailed spikes cannot resist 
the shear (vertical force) at the connec- 
tion. And a deeply notched beam that 
develops a shear crack along the grain 
of the wood may have been undersized 
for the load, or notched too deeply. 


TOE-NAILED 
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Bowed 
Wall 


BOWED WOOD WALLS are probably caused by lack of 
a connection at each floor. This usually oc- 
curs only with balloon framing--where the studs 
in the outside walls are more than one storey 
in length. 


MASONRY WALL BOWING can be caused by both 
ground settlement and a wall that is too thin. 
If the wall is not attached to the floor fram- 
ing, such as in the case of the front wall of 
a townhouse, an easy check can be made of the 
likelihood of the wall collapsing. After mea- 
suring the thickness of the wall and the amount 
of bowing, draw a section of the wall to scale. 
Then draw a line from the center at mid-point 
of the bow, straight down to the bottom of the 
wall. This line should always fall within the 
middle third of the wall. (See diagram above.) 


THE SAME RULE applies to walls which have tilt- 
ed. When part or all of the building tilts to- 
gether, such as a leaning chimney, the center 
is in the middle of the entire structure. This 
means that with the same amount of tilt, an un- 
attached leaning wall is more likely to fall 
down than a leaning chimney or tower. The Tow- 
er of Pisa is a classic example of a leaning 
structure which follows the one-third rule. 


IN THE CASE of a leaning or bowing wall which 
is twelve inches thick, the amount of lean or 
bow must be less than two inches no matter how 
tall the wall is. Remember that when the lean 
reaches this point, the structure is already 
very dangerous. When the floor joists are 
resting on the bowing or leaning wall, the 
amount of displacement which is safe is much 
less. Also, eroded mortar reduces the effec- 
tive thickness of the wall, thereby reducing 
the permissible amount of movement. 


Arch Criminals 


openings. This may be because of beam 
failure as mentioned earlier, or it 
Tn ul may be a case of arch failure. Arches 
as first used by the Romans rarely failed be- 
cause they were semi-circular. As square win- 
dows and doors became fashionable, though, 
there were more and more arch problems. The 
flatter an arch is, the more likely that it 
will crack over time. Generally, arches which 
have less than one inch of rise per foot of 
width will crack unless some additional re- 
straint is added. 


THE SIDEWAYS FORCE of an arch pushes the ends 
of the arch apart. Any small movement of the 
ends or abutments of the 
arch causes the center 
to drop, resulting in 
the pyramidal cracking 
pattern forming above. 
The way in which the 
abutment and the arch 
move will help you iden- 
tify the correct crack 
suspect. 


Pyramid cracking 


IF THE ABUTMENTS move 
horizontally, the sides 
of the arch will tilt toward the center, caus- 
ing a vertical crack which is wider at the bot- 
tom. This may also result in a different move- 
ment pattern, in which the sides keep their 


Abutment Movement 


Load transfer —>—_ 
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original shape and the center bricks at the 


top of the arch fall downward. Typically, they 
will jam in the opening after moving a quarter 
of an inch or so. If the abutments continue 

to spread, however, the bricks may fall com- 
pletely out. 


Tapered crack 


v 


Rotation 


Horizontal movement 


VERTICAL CRACKING 


JACK ARCH 


JACK ARCHES are particularly susceptible to 
this kind of failure. A jack arch is built so 
that the bottom is flat and the arch is formed 
by specially shaped bricks which slant towards 
each side. Almost every jack arch ever built 
sags in the middle. This sag is the result of 
horizontal movement of the abutments and insuf- 
ficient (that is, non-existent) arch height. 


Why ? 


BUTMENT MOVEMENT is caused by walls 
which don't have enough mass to push 
back against the ends of the arch. This 
may be the result of walls which are 
too thin or, more commonly, walls which 
are not wide enough on either side of the arch. 
When there is a row of arches in a wall, they 
all push against each other and the stress ends 
up on the last arch in the row. The center 
arches may stay in place while the wall at the 
side of the end arch cracks horizontally at the 
base of the arch. The push from the arch may 
also tilt or bow the side wall around the cor- 
ner from the end of the building. (All this 

is shown in the drawing on the previous page.) 


IF ONE SIDE of the arch falls relative to the 
other, the movement can again be seen at the 
top of the arch. The underside of the arch 
will have a jog where one half has dropped low- 
er than the other half. This jog may be a 
clean break, or have several steps at different 
mortar joints. The suspect in this case is one 


Stepped crack 
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DIFFERENTIAL SETTLEMENT BAY 


of the settlement types described previously. 
(Refer back to the drawing on page 155 of the 
July issue.) 


ARCH FAILURES are endemic in Victorian bays. 
The Victorian taste for large windows and nar- 
row corners left most arches with nothing to 
push against. The cracking pattern commonly 
found will include pyramidal cracking above the 
arch, horizontal shear cracks at the base of 
the arch, and possibly tilting or bowing of the 
sides of the bay. 


IN SOME CASES the cracking pattern may be seen 
on the inside of the building, and not the out- 
side. Suspect the practice of using a wood 
lintel to support the interior course of bricks 
and an arch to support the exterior course. 
When the wood compresses or rots, the plaster 
on the inside wall will crack while the outside 
arch remains in place. Similarly, the arch and 
the brickwork above it may collapse without the 
inside wall falling down. 


Settlement 
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lintel 


WOOD LINTEL FAILURE ROTATION & BUCKLING 


BUCKLING FAILURE is another arch problem where 
abutment movement can be suspected. As the 
arch moves slightly, the bonds between the 
bricks or stones are broken at the joints, The 
weight of the wall above may push sections of 
the middle of the arch downward and to the 
front. This may cause the bricks or stone to 
rotate from their original position--which fur- 
ther weakens the arch, 


LOOK FOR CLUES in failed arches, beams, floors, 
walls, and connections during your crack inves- 
tigation. These structural suspects are all 
potentially dangerous, so repairs should be con- 
sidered where cracking indicates possible cur- 
rent or future failure. 


Material Witnesses 


ES ET ANOTHER CRACK SUSPECT is a change in 
materials or geometry. Stresses are 
mi concentrated where the house changes 

A direction, or changes from one building 
Some material to another. It's a change in 
geometry that causes the cracks found at the 
corner of a window or door opening. A shear 
crack leading up and away from the corner will 
form. Cracks will also form along a line where 
a wall changes direction, or where there are 
projections (such as a bay) from a flat wall. 


STRESS CONCENTRATIONS are increased when weight 
is transferred from one material to another. 
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Change 
of Materials 


Stone lintel 


Stone sill 
Cracks 


Most houses are built of many different materi- 
als, and cracks tend to appear where there is 
a change in the structural system. A plaster 
ceiling supported on wood joists will crack 
where it meets plaster on a brick wall. Cracks 
tend to form around a stone window sill sur- 
rounded by brickwork. The cracks between a 
wood lintel and the brick wall it is support- 
ing will show up in the plaster in the house. 


A COMBINATION OF CHANGES in both materials and 
geometry is found in many 19th- and early 20th- 
century bathroom floors. The tile floor is set 
in a mortar bed which is both over and between 
the joists. At every joist there is a change 
from mostly mortar to mostly wood--for example, 
from four inches of mortar to an inch of mortar 
sitting on a ten-inch joist. Often there is 
also a crack running along every joist. 


CRACKS CAN BE CAUSED by denser patches within 
the material itself. A stone baked into a 
brick may create a crack on the brick's surface. 
Repointing with a hard Portland cement mortar 
may also cause cracking of the brickwork. 


Red Herrings 


E AWARE that there are two red herrings 
di that can put the crack detective off 
the trail. All of the suspects mention- 

|so far cause cracking directly or in- 
Educa directly because of the weight of the 
building. The red herrings--moisture and tem- 
perature--are quite different, and are cyclical 
in nature. 


WOOD EXPANDS AND CONTRACTS as it gains and 
loses moisture. In its expanded state, it is 
generally tight against other parts of the 
house. As it dries out, cracks form between 
the pieces. A clapboard house may have cracks 
over the entire exterior in the dry season. 
Cracks may also form on the interior as joists, 
beams, and wall+studs shrink. In severe cases 
the plaster itself may crack, but more often 
the cracks appear in corners and at the edges 
of the ceiling. These cracks will open and 
close depending on the weather. (Other materi- 
als are also affected by moisture gain and 
loss, but their change in volume is usually 
not enough to cause cracking.) 


sU EMPERATURE ALSO changes the size of 
(materials, Warmer temperatures and 
direct sunlight can expand materials 

a small percentage of their original 

me size. This expansion becomes signifi- 
cant when a large expanse of the material ex- 
pands at the same time. The cracks form where 
something interrupts the expansion of the wall. 
This may be another wall at the corner of the 
house, a thicker part of the wall, or an opening. 


THERMAL EXPANSION CRACKS are not just limited 
to the outside wall of the house. Cracks will 
form on the inside where a part of the struc- 
ture abutting the outside wall is a different 
temperature. For example, interior partition 
walls will nearly always crack in the corner 
where they join the exterior wall. This type 
of cracking can also be caused by the heat in 
a chimney breast. The high temperatures from 
the fireplace or furnace will often cause 
vertical cracks in the plaster above the mantel. 


MOISTURE AND THERMAL EXPANSION CRACKS are red 
herrings because they are non-structural and 
tend to be cyclical. They may open and close 
daily or seasonally depending on the weather. 
Repairs may be desired for appearances or to 
keep out the rain, but are often unnecessary. 


OCCASIONALLY a thermal expansion crack will 
continue to grow larger and larger. The acces- 
sory here is debris, which falls into the crack 
when it is open. When the material tries to 
shrink back to its original place it is stopped 
by the junk in the crack. Depending on the 
rate of expansion, it may be necessary to pro- 
vide for free expansion and contraction. 


SY NOW it should be obvious that not all 
dilcracks are cause for alarm--or even 

t> corrective action. Parts I, II, and III 
Dot The Crack Detective have described 
Pestiin afi tracking down evidence of cracks and 
finding suspects: 

Document the size and nature of cracks 

Look for a cracking pattern 

Locate the vicinity of the suspects 
Identify, indict, and convict the suspect 
Decide if corrective action is needed 


SOMETIMES it will become clear that no real 
crime has been committed; other times, the sus- 
pect is potentially dangerous. In Part IV, 


we'll present specific methods for rehabilita- 
tion of the victim: your building. E 


The Detective 


WARD BUCHER is the principal in the firm Wm. Ward Bucher & 
Associates, Architects. His office specializes in architectural and 
interior design for restorations and renovations of houses and com- 
mercial buildings. In addition, the firm is expert in structural in- 
spections and economic feasibility studies. Bucher’s address is 
1638 R Street NW, Washington, DC 20009. Phone 202-387-0061. 
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owners to keep y with the maintenance is why 
so many porches have been torn off...or have 
fallen off. 


OF COURSE, any old house requires a lot of 
maintenance. So why should the roof, floor, 
support structure and ornamentation of a porch 
be any different? The difference is in the 
way porches are used: People don't live on 
porches all the time. If you are awakened in 
the middle of the night by a drop of water 
hitting you between the eyes you do something 
about it quickly because your home has been 
invaded, But a porch is outdoors anyway, so 
it's all too easy to put off dealing with that 
drip or a bit of rot in the floorboards. 


IT SHOULDN'T BE THAT WAY. Because of their 
practical, decorative and social qualities, 
porches are every bit as deserving of preserva- 
tion as the houses to which they are attached. 


Originally: A Dramatic Focus 


HE PORCH has its origins in the classical 

portico (see glossary on p. 183.) The 

primary function of the classical portico 
was to make an emphatic architectural state- 
ment. The portico defines the entrance with 
an elaborate framing element; it provides the 
visitor approaching the building with a clear 
visual signal as to where the portal lies. 


UNLIKE A VERANDAH, the portico is not meant to 
be used as a living space. Rather, with its 
columns, pediment, and often a grand stair, 
the portico is designed to impress and inform 
the visitor. 


Before the verandah revolution of the mid-19th century, the typical American house 


THE IDEA OF VERANDAHS as living spaces was in- 
troduced into the U.S. in a roundabout fashion. 
In England, during the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, the "naturalistic" landscape design- 
ers developed the idea of harmonizing architec- 
ture with the landscape. Men such as Lancelot 
"Capability" Brown, Humphry Repton and John 
Loudon stressed that a house and its gardens 
should be carefully integrated into nature. 
This was a radical departure from the formalis- 
tic landscaping popular up to that time, 


BECAUSE OF THE COOL English climate, however, 
these English designers never developed the 
idea of the porch or verandah as a way to 
further integrate house into nature, 


Enter Downing 


T REMAINED FOR AN AMERICAN, Andrew Jackson 

Downing, to seize upon the verandah as a 

logical device for transplanting the English 
concepts of naturalistic landscaping into 
American building. Downing's background was 
as a nursery man and landscape designer. But 
his desire to construct buildings in harmony 
with the surrounding landscape soon caused 
him to embrace architecture as part of his 
total practice. 


PORCHES AND VERANDAHS became a central ele- 
ment in Downing's designs. Along with the 
practical function of keeping the entrance dry, 
a broad porch was a "necessary and delightful 
appendage" in a country with hot summers. 
"Hence a broad shady verandah suggests ideas of 
comfort, and is highly expressive of purpose." 


ALTHOUGH PORCHES had been used on some houses 
in the southern U.S. prior to Downing, it was 
the impact of Downing's 
published works that 
caused "verandah mania" to 
spread across the country 
in the mid-19th century, 
Countless old farmhouses 
were "modernized" with 
porches or verandahs, plus 
that other Downing favor- 
ite: the bay window. (The 
bay window permitted a 
wider perspective on the 
landscape and thus allowed 
more room for viewing art- 
fully constructed "pros- 
pects.") And no new home, 
of course, was complete 
without its porch, veran- 
dah or piazza. 


Lure Of The Porch 


OWNING'S WORDS would 

not have had the im- 

pact they did if they 
hadn't satisfied some in- 
nate cravings of the Am- 
erican homeowner. The 
verandah seems to have 
satisfied needs on three 
levels: emotional, func- 
tional and social. 


did not have a large porch. At the most, it had a small portico at the main entrance. 


The portico was for architectural emphasis—not for warm-weather living. 


ON THE EMOTIONAL LEVEL, the 
verandah provided a satis- 
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The Many Ways To Say "Porch" 


PORCH / PIAZZA / VERANDAH 


GALLERY—A roofed promenade, especially one projecting 
from the exterior wall of a building. 


LOGGIA-—A covered gallery or passage, arcaded or colonnaded, 
open to the air on at least one side. Often, the roof of the log- 
gia is formed by the upper storeys of the building. Term can 
also apply to an arcaded or colonnaded porch. The word is us- 
ually associated with Italianate architecture. 


PIAZZA—Originally, an Italian term for an open public space 
surrounded by buildings, or the open courtyard in the center of 
a house or villa. It can also describe a long covered gallery with 
roof supported by columns. During the 19th century, with the 
fascination with all things Italian, the term began to be used in- 
terchangeably with “porch” or “verandah.” 


PORCH—The general term used to describe a roofed space out- 
side the main walls of a building. Strictly speaking, the term 
should be limited to a covered entrance for a building, having a 
separate roof projecting from the wall. Longer roofed galleries 
attached to a house and intended as outdoor living spaces are 
more accurately termed “verandahs” or *piazzas." The porch 
can be called a “portico” if it has columns and a pediment that 
cause it to resemble the front of a Greek or Roman temple. 


PORTE COCHERE-A carriage porch, designed to permit pas- 
sengers to alight from a carriage and enter a building without 
being exposed to the elements. 


lil nin 


PORTE COCHERE 
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VERANDAH 


LOGGIA 


PORTICO—The roofed space—usually open on three sides— 
forming the entrance and centerpiece of the facade of a temple, 
house or church. It has columns and a pediment. A portico can 
be further defined by the number of columns; e.g., a “tetrastyle 
portico” has four columns. The term should be restricted to 
classical architecture and buildings based on classical models. 


STOOP—A small porch, platform or staircase leading to the 
main entrance of a house or building. Term derives from the 
Dutch “stoep” (for step). Used mainly in northeastern U.S. 


UMBRA or UMBRAGE-From the Latin word meaning liter- 
ally “that which offers shade." Victorians occasionally used 
this term instead of "porch" or “verandah” to show their 
familiarity with classical Italy. 


VERANDAH—From the Hindi word “varanda,” which denotes 
a roofed, open gallery or balcony extending along the outside of 
a building, and which is designed for outdoor living in hot 
weather. The word was transplanted to England, where it was 
applied most often to an open gallery with a roof carried on 
light metal supports that ran across the front of a building. 
With its emphasis on warm-weather leisure, the term “‘veran- 
dah" should be applied to any gallery extending across two or 
more sides of a building. A gallery extending across one full 
side can be called a “verandah” or “porch.” Any gallery that 
is less than a full side of a house or building is best called a 
“porch.” 


Drawings by Stephanie Croce 
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'The romantic designs of Andrew Jackson Downing introduced 
the idea of the broad verandah as a central element in American 
life. From: Architecture of Country Houses—1853. 


fying transition zone or "halfway house" be- 
tween raw nature and the artifical environnent 


of the manmade dwelling. In this role, the 
porch symbolized the American's easy relation- 
ship with the wilderness that had been so re- 
cently conquered. 


EVEN MORE IMPORTANT, the verandah provided an 
opportunity for architectural embellishment- - 
which was vital to the romantic revival styles 
that were popular in the mid- and late-19th 
Columns, brackets, scrollwork and 


century. 


c DOWNING ON THE PORCH 


Instead of leaving the entrance door bare..[a porch 
NE serves both as a note of preparation, and an effectual she 
E ter and protection to the entrance, pointing it out to the 
d stranger as the place of approach. 


Porches are susceptible of every variety of form and dec- 
oration, from the embattled and buttressed portal of the 
Gothic castle, to the latticed arbor-porch of the cottage, 
around which the festoons of luxuriant climbing plants 

cluster, Late ke effect not less beautiful than the richly 
p carved capitals of the classic portico. 


In this country, no architectural feature is more plainly 
. expressive of purpose in our dwelling house than the ver- 
a andah, or piazza. The unclouded splendor and fierce heat 
Es of our summer sun, render this very general appendage a 
source of real comfort and enjoyment. The long verandah 
round many of our country residences stand in stead of 
the paved terraces of the English mansions as the for 
promenade; while during the warmer portions of the sea- 
son, half of the days or evenings are passed there in the 
enjoyment of the cool breezes, secure under low roofs 
supported by the open colonnade, from the solar rays, or 
the dews of night. The obvious utility of the verandah in 
this climate, especially in the middle and southern states, 
will, therefore, excuse its adoption into any style of 
architecture. 


From: Landscape Architecture, b 
Andrew Jackson Downing. New York, 1844. 
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By the 1880's the architectural styles were markedly different 
from those of Downing's day. But the verandah remained as a 
dominant architectural feature on most house designs. 


spindlework were all used in fanciful ways on 
porches to re-state and enhance the basic de- 
sign theme of the building's exterior. 


Passive Solar Benefits 


sive solar device. A properly designed 

and oriented porch keeps rays of the sum- 
mer sun away from ground floor windows--dramat- 
ically reducing heat gain in the house. 
In winter, however, the 
low-angled rays of the 
sun are permitted to 
enter ground floor win- 
dows, thus provssang 
heat gain through the 
greenhouse effect. 
These passive solar bene- 
fits are great enough so 
that porches are now 
being specified on some 
new houses. In an era when more energy is 
spent on summer cooling than winter heating in 
many parts of the country, a porch's ability 
to cut air conditioning costs is a big asset. 


0: THE FUNCTIONAL LEVEL, porches are a pas- 


FOR THOSE WHO PREFER to do without air condi- 
tioning altogether--as people did a century 
ago--a verandah becomes almost a necessity. 

It provides a warm-weather living space that 
enables you to get the benefit of the lightest 
summer breeze. A verandah that wraps around 
two or three sides of the house increases the 
chance that you'll be able to find the spot 
that's getting the most breeze. 


IN ADDITION, verandahs link major entrances with 
subordinate ones, allowing direct communication 
with a kitchen, library or conservatory without 
having to make a route through the interior of 
the house. These verandah shortcuts reduce 

the amount of dirt brought into the house, and 
allow several functions to take place inside the 
house without their interrupting one another. 
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This house, built in the late 19th century, carries the idea of veran- 
dah about as far as it will go. On the first-floor level, the verandah 
wraps around three sides of the house. On the second floor, 


SOME 19th CENTURY PORCHES were designed 
from the outset to be screened in summer-- 
with the screening replaced with glazed 
This essen- 
tially turned the porch into a green- 
house, providing solar heat gain and 
reducing the amount of chilling wind 

that blew against the side of the house. 


window sash in the winter. 


some of the bedrooms have their own smaller porches. In hot 
weather, these upper porches could function as sleeping porches. 
Photo: Atlanta Historical Society. 


themselves through "shadow time" and well into 
the darkness of night (lamps or candles would 
have attracted bugs.) 


AND OF COURSE, perhaps the most famous 
social use of the porch was as a trysting 
place for young lovers: far enough away 

from the house to provide some intimacy, 


but close enough to it to be a refuge 
from too much intimacy. 


The Social Role 
IN THE COUNTRY, the porch allow- 
ed the dweller a sheltered area 


perhaps the most interest- 
ing were the social ones. 


0: ALL THE USES of porches, 


Porches were indeterminate 
social zones--places where 
the family members could re- 
cognize or ignore passers-by 
as they chose; places where 
the children could freely 
entertain without committing 
the family to reciprocity; 
places where casual 
acquaintances could 
be entertained with- 
out committing the 
full resources and 
full recognition of 
the house. 


PORCHES GAVE OUR an- 
cestors the oppor- 
tunity to get close 


in which to enjoy "prospects" 
or views. In more urbanized 


areas, the porch fronting on 
the street provided a con- 
nection to the neighborhond. 
People sitting on the front 
porch "watching the world go 
by" declared that they were 
part of the community and 
were willing to enter into 
social intercourse 


Jonathan Poore with passing friends 


REEF and neighbors. 


Furnishings 


HE INTENSIVE 
social uses of 
the verandah 


naturally brought 


to family and friends Orson Squire Fowler, the proponent of healthful living through octagon- forth a whole new 


during long summer shaped houses, added to the verandah's popularity with these words: "These genre of furnishings. 
evenings. After sup- verandahs are delightful places on which to spend twilight and moonlight Wicker porch furni- 
per, the family would summer evenings, in either promenading or conversation. And the advan- ture was popular for 
take up customary tages of having them all around the house are considerable, allowing you to so long that it went 
positions on the choose sun or shade, breeze or shelter from it, as comfort dictates.” From: through considerable 
porch and talk among A Home For All, New York, 1853. evolution. 
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This Queen Anne townhouse displays some of the accoutrements 
of a well-dressed porch: Striped awning, wicker furniture, potted 
plants, and a trellis with climbing ivy. 


EARLY VICTORIAN WICKER often had complex curli- 
cues and twists of reeding decorating high 


backs and legs. In the late 'teens and early 
1920's, the wicker became simplified, with 
reeds woven in and out in a straightforward 
lattice pattern, which in some areas was known 
as the "Bar Harbor style." 


ROCKING CHAIRS ABOUNDED. Some were wicker on 
a hardwood frame. Others were Mission style, 
with square lines, dark oak panels, and large 
cushions. 


THEN THERE WAS the folding canvas furniture 

that was the source of endless sight gags in the 
movies, It seemed that no one could ever get 

it to fold together properly. 


THE ULTIMATE piece of porch furniture was the 
porch swing or glider: a wood or metal frame 
with cushions that could hold two or three 
people. Its gentle back-and-forth motion was 
usually accompanied by the squeaking of an un- 
oiled joint. The porch swing was an essential 
accessory to young romance in an era before 
drive-in movies. 


ANOTHER ESSENTIAL FIXTURE of the well-equipped 
pus was the canvas awning, which could also 

e used instead of, or in combination with, 
curtains or blinds made of canvas, wood or 
reeding. The awnings and curtains were accom- 
panied by an array of ropes and pulleys that 
required the skill of a sailor to master. Awn- 
ings were usually put up in the spring and taken 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED VERANDAH WORE 


I saw only one piazza in this town in which anything had been done to dis- 
tinguish it from its neighbors. — The house itself was ugly enough, but the 
piazza made it the most interesting dwelling place along the line. Green 
and white awnings were hung from the roof. On the railings there were 
boxes of red and white geraniums fastened, with vines falling over the 
rails. As these vines did not render the piazza eye-proof, Turkey red was 
nailed inside the railing. This red was hung again as curtains falling straight 
under the awnings, to be drawn back and forth at the option of the owner. 


There were other Turkey red curtains hung at the farther end of the piazza 
to shut it off. Straw tables, chairs, hammocks, bird cages, and more flowers 
on stands and in big pots on the steps, completed the arrangements. Rugs 
covered the floor. Tea was served here in the afternoon, but all the world 
of passers-by was not admitted to the spectacle. When curtains are not de- 
sired on a porch and vines do not give sufficient privacy, hanging screens are 
used, made of Japanese straw. Venetian blinds are effective and serviceable. 


From: Homes And Their Decoration, by 
Lillie Hamilton French. New York, 1903. 


down in the fall...an onerous task that gener- 
ated a lot of work for neighborhood handymen. 


Other Furnishinas 


S IF THERE WASN'T enough verandah house- 

keeping already, the well-outfitted veran- 

dah often had a straw, hemp or sisal rug on 
the floor. And sitting on the porch might also 
be some cast iron animals (such as a sitting 
dog) plus a variety of pan stands. Many of 
the house plants would be brought out onto the 
porch for a summer airing.  Ferns, palms and 
aspidistras abounded. And there might be plant- 
ing boxes attached to the railing for annuals, 
plus hanging pots suspended from chains over- 
head. For even greener effect, there was often 
a trellis on which twined ivy, wisteria, morn- 
ing glory or climbing roses. 


ANOTHER ESSENTIAL FIXTURE was the metal holder 
for the flag staff. On Memorial Day, Fourth of 


July, Armistice Day, and other patriotic occa- 
sions, every front porch on the block would 
blossom forth with billowing stars and stripes. 


The American Foursquare— a style popular in the early 20th cen- 
tury—deliberately dropped much of the Victorian-era ornamen- 
tation. But the porch was retained. 
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This porch displays many of the appointments required for the 
well-turned-out porch at the turn of the century: Striped canvas 
awnings, matching striped canvas coverings on the furniture, 


Red, white and blue bunting was often strung 
along the railing for greater effect. 


ALTHOUGH COLUMNS, balusters and trjmwork would 
be painted to match the rest of the house, 
there seems to have been two fairly universal 
customs about porch colors: The floor was al- 
most always painted with battleship gray porch 
& deck enamel, while the boards of the ceiling 
were painted a light blue to enhance the il- 
lusion of sitting under the open sky. 


extended out onto the verandah. But some 

special rules often evolved to suit the geom- 
etry of the porch. Ruth Freeman, the author's 
mother, recalls an incident that took place 
in hergirlhood home of Cortland, New York. 
Local porch etiquette decreed that men were al- 
lowed to put their feet up on the porch rail- 
ing--but the women were not. Across the street, 
a World War I veteran had returned with a 
French bride. When sitting on the porch, she 
would put her feet up on the railing with the 


I GENERAL, the etiquette of the household 


wicker chairs, rockers and settee, plant stand, fern, and straw 
matting on the floor. In addition to what's shown, often there 
would be curtains and more plants. Photo: Bettman Archive. 


men--an act which scandalized the entire neigh- 
borhood! 


without its cost. But the verandah/porch 

was one of the major civil amenities of 
the 19th century, possessing great functional 
and human value. 


Mz replacing--a porch is not 


JOHN CROSBY FREEMAN, as well as being an old-house owner in 
Watkins Glen, N.Y., and a back-porch lover, is Executive Director of 
The American Life Foundation. The Foundation publishes reprint edi- 
tions of many classic 19th century architectural books (many of which 
are carried in The Old-House Bookshop). John says that “bringing 
books back to life" is one of his greatest pleasures. 


CLEM LABINE is a friend of John Freeman's and writes for The Old- 
House Journal from time to time. 
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H ` Sandblasting Victim H 


EVERAL YEARS AGO a large brick building-- 
S 1900--in our community was sandblasted 

in a restoration project. The current owner 
realizes that this was a mistake and wants to 
know if anything can be done to prevent further 
erosion of the bricks. 


--Penny Rappa San Luis Obispo, CA 


T CERTAINLY WAS A MISTAKE TO SANDBLAST; and, 
I: is the case with most serious mistakes, 

the situation is very difficult to rectify. 
The first thing to consider is precisely how 
big the erosion problem is. The owner should 
hold off on doing anything until the bricks 
show signs of further erosion. (If the weather 
is basically mild there, the problem may not 
get worse.) 


IF PROTECTIVE MEASURES ARE INDEED CALLED FOR, 
then a latex paint is the best sealant for ma- 
sonry. The owner, however, may not want paint, 
since the house was sandblasted to remove paint 
from the bricks. But alternatives to paint are 
problematic. Wax- or silicone-based sealants 
are unpredictable and can cause more problems 
then they solve. Almost everybody applies it 
poorly (usually too thickly). Worse, the seal- 
ant can trap moisture in the walls and cause 
spalling of the bricks. So if the owner de- 
cides to use a transparent sealant, he or she 
would be well advised to be very careful about 
whom they hire to do the job. 


H Taking Up The Carpet — | 


Es ex 


OW CAN YOU REMOVE CARPETING from hardwood 

floors without ruining them? The carpet is 

indoor/outdoor and was recently glued down 
all over. 


--Joe Dodson Bellville, TX 


OU HAVE TO GET A SOLVENT underneath the car- 
Y retine in order to remove it.  (Methylene 

chloride, the active ingredient in paint re- 
mover, will work effectively.) Start by tearing 
up a piece of carpet with a utility knife. Be- 
gin in some out-of-the-way corner because you'll 
invariably do some amount of damage to the floor 
when you begin. Once you add the solvent, how- 
ever, things should go a little easier. Then 
you can just proceed through the room, pouring 


solvent and scraping up carpeting with a wide- 
bladed putty knife or a wallpaper scraper. It 
will be messy, but you'll get the job done. 


ANOTHER ALTERNATIVE with a short-nap carpet is 
to place dry ice on it. This will quickly cause 
the glue to become brittle; then you can scrape 
up the carpet without using a solvent. Neither 
of these methods are ideal solutions, however; 
if any of our readers know of an easier, cleaner 
way, we'd like to hear about it. 


DW Fantastic Seege CH 


SJ e, 


UR TOWN HAS JUST GOTTEN a long-term lease 
le an old railroad station which we intend 
to convert to a library. There is much 
work to be done, but our biggest problem is how 
to remove a zillion layers of varnish from the 
wainscotting that covers the walls and ceilings 
of the interior. We are somewhat reluctant to 
use chemical removers because of the fumes. Is 

it possible to use a sanding process instead? 


--Stephanie Stevens White House Station, NJ 


E HAVE NEVER SEEN AN ABRASIVE finish-re- 
W ova process that didn't cause signifi- 

cant damage to the wood surface, so we 
couldn't recommend that. A chemical remover is 
still the best thing to use; if you wear a tox- 
icity mask when you use it, then you'll be well 
protected from the fumes. 


BUT YOU MIGHT WANT TO CONSIDER cleaning rather 
than completely removing the finish. Fantas- 
tik, the kitchen cleaner, dissolves varnish to 
an extent, and would be good for removing the 
top darkest layer. A solution of 1/3 boiled 
linseed oil, 1/3 turpentine, and 1/3 white vine- 
gar, scrubbed in with fine steel wool, would 
have good results as well. Commercial finish 
revivers would work well too: They clean, sof- 
ten, and reamalgamate the existing finish. 


IL. a A 
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multi-layers of old, cracked, peeling, crum- 

bling paint from a flat tin porch roof. All 
my efforts at removing it have thus far proved 
fruitless. I have used various paint removers, 
heat gun, rotary stripper, torch and paint 
scraping, all to no avail. The only thing left 
is sandblasting, and I am afraid that that will 
tear up the metal. Any suggestions? 


S MUST KNOW how I can safely remove 


--Martin J. Kelly Dayton, OH 


OOD RESULTS CAN BE OBTAINED by making your 
Gown paint remover using lye (caustic soda) 

and water. The lye comes in crystalline 
form and dissolves readily in water. A rough 
ratio is about 1 1b. of lye to 1 gal. of water. 
(Thickening the mix with corn starch will pre- 
vent too much running.) Small quantities of 
lye may be purchased at the supermarket; if 
you're satisfied with the results, then you can 
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write: 
Avenue DH Broo 


Restorer’s Notebook 


Putty & Panes 


E'VE FOUND AN EXCELLENT METHOD for remov- 
Win old putty from window panes. First 

we remove the window from the casement. 
Then we use a utility knife, cutting parallel 
with and directly adjacent to the frame. (This 
method has worked much better for us than using 
a glazier's knife along the surface of the 
glass.) There's always some putty that stays 
stuck to the glass, so we place strips of paper 
towel over the cut joint and pour small amounts 
of lacquer thinner onto the towel. Once the 
putty has been thoroughly soaked with the sol- 
vent, it then comes off very easily. 


Marion & Patti Redstone 
Indianapolis, IN 


Cook It Clean 


ERE'S THE BEST METHOD I've found for re- 
H rovine years of paint and grime from door- 

knobs, window locks, hinges, and so on: 
Simply fill an enameled pan with a solution of 
water and baking soda, approximately 4 table- 
spoons per quart of water. Completely submerge 
the piece to be cleaned, and place it over a 
low flame. Allow to simmer for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and the paint will generally 
come right off with a stiff brush. If it does 
not, just put the hardware back in the solution 
and continue to cook; some pieces may take an 
hour or more, but the paint will come off. An 
abrasive cleaning pad such as Scotch Brite 
Scouring Pad, available in most supermarkets, 
may help to remove the last traces of paint, 
but be careful: It will scratch brass. 


Barbara Willis 
Buffalo, NY 


Matching Patinas 


VER HAD A DIFFICULT TIME trying to match the 
E petina of your woodwork or furniture to a 

replacement piece of wood? If so, and you 
are stripping varnish from the wood anyway, 
here's a tip I've found that works great. Do 
the repair work before stripping. Then, as you 
strip, take the steel wool that's gooped with 
stripper and old finish, and smear it all over 
the new piece--in other words, put the replace- 
ment through all the steps that the old wood is 
undergoing. 


IF YOU'RE STRIPPING PAINT from the wood, then 
don't do the repair work first: It's best not 
to get paint residue directly on bare wood. 

So wait until you're down to mostly varnish be- 
fore following the procedure described above. 


other with their mouths open. 


did the trick. 
gators' teeth! It was still a slow process, but 


This process also works well to get those black 
marks in the grain of a piece of new white oak. 
(If it should leave the black marks in the 
grain but the rest grey--not yellow like the 
existing wood--then follow the stripping with 

a yellow oak stain.) 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, IL 


Filling Holes 


T SOMETIMES HAPPENS THAT you miss the stud 
Lac, nailing the plasterboard, or you mis- 
judge a cutout for an electrical box. The 
resulting puncture can act like a bottomless 
pit when you attempt repairs. Even 
large holes can be patched, however, 
by stuffing crumpled up newspaper in- 
to the hole until you can stuff in no 
more. Use scissors to trim edges 
that protrude beyond the face of the 
wall--now you have a surface on which 
^ you can apply patching plaster. Rock 
wool and fiberglass make good stuf- 
fers too, but start the process with 
H newspaper--it's cheap and plentiful. 
On major gouges, try using chicken 
wire and/or crumpled felt paper. 


A 


Jan Saenger 
Alburtis, PA 


Drilling Paint 


QO: OF OUR FIREPLACES has an intricately 


carved canopy over the mantel with, among 
other things, two alligators facing each 
When I stripped 
the mantel, I wound up using everything I could 
think of, but I couldn't get rid of the tiny 
specks of paint left in all the crevices. The 


work was even too small for the relatively 


small bits of my Dremel hobbyist's drill. 


ONE DAY I ASKED A FRIEND who is a dental stu- 
dent to get me dental drills: 


Combined with 
the smallest chuck Dremel has available, they 
I literally cleaned the alli- 


the results came far more quickly and were far 


better than any I had ever obtained before. 


ONE CAUTION: 


pensive (less than $2), they wear out and so 
cannot be saved. 


dozen, but the investment was worth it. 


While the dental drills are inex- 


I have probably used half a 


E.J. Holland, Jr. 
Kansas City, MO 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? Well pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For ‘The 
Old House 


Old-Style Mouldings 
Now In Stock 


RCHITECTURAL MILLWORK in the 

old-fashioned styles is mov- 
ing out of the specialty cate- 
gory and into the realm of an 
off-the-shelf commodity--with 
resulting savings for the con- 
ting. 49 of 


sumer. 

the mouldings 

shown are now stock items--so 
you avoid set-up charges and 
minimum orders. For example, 


the bull's-eye corner block 
shown here in size 3% x 3% by 


THE NEW CATALOG 
from Silverton 
Victorian Mill 
Works shows over 
150 mouldings-- 
from quarter 
rounds to elab- 
orate wainscot- 


7/8 in. thick is a stock item, 
Price is $3.50 each in pine; 
$4.50 in oak. 


MAJORITY of the mouldings are 
available in pine or oak. The 
range of millwork includes: 
Crowns, beds & coves, shelf 
edge/screen mould, basecap/pan- 
el mould, door & window casing, 
headblocks, corner blocks, base- 
blocks, wainscotting, window 
sills, drip caps, brackets and 
decorative siding. 


A HANDSOME 32-page catalog and 
price list is available for $2. 
Write: Silverton Victorian Mill 
Works, Dept. OHJ, Box 523, Sil- 
verton, CO 81435, Tel. (303) 
387-5716. 


Custom-Size Joist Hangers 


MONG THE FRUSTRATIONS of 

working on old buildings is 
dealing with the odd-size tim- 
bers that were often used in 
former times. For example, a 
joist that has 
split on one 
end because of 
imprudent notch- 
ing can be re- 
inforced with a 
metal joist 
hanger--if you 


can find one that will fit. 
Should you be facing this prob- 
lem, there's good news and bad 
news. The good news is that 
there is a company that will 
custom-make joist hangers to 
any size. The bad news is that 
the company only sells through 
lumber dealers. 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING for special 
size joist hangers, go to your 
local lumber yard and ask about 
"Cleveland hangers." If your 
dealer doesn't have product 
literature, he can get it from: 
Cleveland Steel Specialty Co., 
Dept. OHJ, 14400 South Indus- 
trial Ave., Cleveland, OH 44137. 
Tel. (216) 475-7660. 


Finishing Supplies 


F WOLF PAINTS doesn't have 

the best-stocked paint store 
in the country, we sure don't 
know who's better. They have 
a wonderful selection of tradi- 
tional finishing materials 
(examples: crystalline shellac, 
gilders' y gei casein 
paints). e proprietor, Steve 
Wolf, is a virtual encyclopedia 
of paint history and know-how. 
And he's happy to share his 
knowledge with customers. Wolf 
Paints will sell to individual 
homeowners--and also supplies 
large projects, such as paint- 
ing the exterior of the Empire 
State Building. 


FOR WOLF's 54- 
catalog, send 
Paints, Dept. OHJ, 
Ave., New York, NY 10019. 
(212) 245-7777. 


age mail order 
2 to: Wolf 

771 Ninth 
Tel. 
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HEN WE TALK about retrofitting 
existing buildings for solar 
space heating, we're still, for 


Ww 
sive solar techniques. 
more cost-effective than active systems, 


less expensive to begin with, easier to 
integrate, reliable, and simpler in idea. 


PASSIVE SOLAR techniques 
will usually not meet 


your total heating re- J= 4 d À 
quirements. But using ¢ Véi ` i 
the sun can decrease a E 


your dependence on 
purchased energy, 
and at the same time 
add pleasant, use- gf «ans 
able space to your » 
house. Solar tech- 


Ee um i 
niques must comple- J 
ment a total program of A % 
energy conservation. Cut ’ 
down on your overall use 
of purchased energy first. 
Solar heating techniques 
will only contribute 
significantly if 
your house is already 
energy-efficient. 
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the most part, talking about pas- 
They are generally 
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© Jy The Old House 
Ready For Solar ? 


By Ron DiDonno 


THE MONEY SPENT on energy conservation 
measures and solar retrofitting should be 
proportionate to the scale of the heating 
problem. Energy conservation becomes cru- 
cial in areas of 3000 degree days and 
over. Larger investments--such as the 
addition of a sunspace--are worth inves- 
tigating in these areas. 


PASSIVE SOLAR METHODS can be as sim- 
ple as making better use of existing 
windows. When the south-facing 
wall of a building is not 
prominent, it may be 
effective to add more 
windows. (Be aware of 
aesthetic and struc- 
tural considerations.) 
Clerestory windows 
and skylights, when 
they are inconspicuous 
and well-fitted, can 
gd add light and warmth. 
Opportunities even in- 
clude big projects such 
as a Trombe wall that 
turns a masonry wall into a 
solar collector. 


continued on p. 206 


You're Wrong, 
Mr. Architect ! 


HAVE AN ARCHITECT FRIEND who recently did 

some major work on the back of his house. 

I marveled as he showed me a kitchen addi- 
tion that allowed the sun to bring in light and 
warmth, It sat quietly behind the existing 
dining room, and hadn't changed the proportion 
or detailing of any room. The kitchen was 
frankly modern, with new appliances and tile 
and Formica, but it was expertly handled. He 
had done it! Here was a passive solar addition, 
on a very dignified 19th-century house, which 
hadn't imposed itself on the original structure, 
which wasn't visible from the street, and which 
even helped to heat the house. 


BEFORE I COULD UTTER one word of praise, though, 
he said, "You won't like it. I changed some 
things." I stood accused. The implication was 
that The Old-House Journal is against any 
change in any old building. 


"YOU'RE WRONG!" I protested. "The Old-House 
Journal is not against change!" It's just that 
we're very much for conserving the good things 
old buildings have to offer. 


realize that to be useful, buildings must be 
adapted. Electricity and indoor plumbing 
were adaptations, as the heating systems of 
the future will be. 


D THE MOST ROMANTIC of us old-house folks 


BUT CHANGE should have long-term purpose, and 
it should respect the house's integrity.  Un- 
fortunately, energy-related changes have an 
awesome potential for technologically trashing 
old buildings. It's easy to overlook the long- 
term consequences of foisting today's "great 
idea" on an old house. Remember: Major changes 
are forever (or almost). Think of how you felt 
about the guy who painted your walnut woodwork. 
He thought he had a good reason, too. 


HERE ARE SOME CHANGES we wouldn't blink at: 
(1) An update of the utilitarian aspects that 
make a house livable--electricity, plumbing, 
heating. (2) Sensitive integration of quality 
modern materials. Formica is as defensible as 
hardwood in a new kitchen. That's a matter of 
taste. Just don't rip out fine built-ins to 
go "high-tech." (3) Use of undistinguished 
space for necessary updates. For example, so- 
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lar collectors belong in back of a city house 
(facing the alley cats), not on the street fa- 
cade. (4) Changes made for the sake of conser- 
vation. Passive solar and storm windows fit 
right in with the conservation philosophy of 
those who save the bricks and character that 
make up an old house. 


WE CAN'T ABIDE CHANGES that compromise the 
special features of old houses. One should not 
tamper with: (1) the house's overall shape... 
roofline against the sky; (2) its facade, its 
face and expression; (3) its patina, a sense 

of time that has passed; (4) layout of rooms, 
which expresses the interior style of a house, 
and which incidentally may have been reasoned 
out. (It's hard to close off a cold room in 
January when you've removed one of its walls.) 


My Pet Peeve 


OMETIMES WHEN I VISIT an old building that's 

been adapted for a new use, I'11 be present- 

ed with the work of an architect or interior 
designer who felt he or she had to announce 
changes made. The announcement is usually made 
with track lighting and modern gimmicks. "he 
architect," ventures my host, "felt he (she) 
had to make a statement." 


I HATE STATEMENTS made on old buildings. So 
many times, the statement is not "honest," but 
a grotesque intrusion. Very few designers 
create timeless treasures, though I have noth- 
ing against their trying on their own work. 
Unless you or your architect is a genius, 
therefore, better to go gentle on an old house. 
If it shouts "look at me," sorry, it's not 

good design. 


MY SENSITIVE ARCHITECT FRIEND seemed to feel 
even more comfortable with The Old-House 
Journal after I said these things. "Why don't 
you say all that in print?" he challenged. 


So I did. d^ vin ne 
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Old-House Living... 


Americas 


Most Conservative 


Old House 


ITH AN ASTONISHINGLY LOW air-change rate 

and a brand-new heating system, the house 

is conservative. That is, it uses a very 
modest amount of fuel. The people in it, how- 
ever, cannot be called conservative. With 
their own energy, OHJ subscribers Harvey and 
Susan Sachs have made their old house remark- 
ably efficient, at the same time pursuing un- 
usual careers, raising a family, even writing 
articles for bicycling magazines. 


HARVEY AND SUSAN have thrown themselves into 
energy conservation as if it were a game to be 
won, playing for low fuel bills, comfortable 
living, and a pretty old house that 
hasn't lost a bit of character dur- 
ing its energy update, Paint color 
and the finish on chestnut woodwork 
have not been top priorities. This 
is more a story about just how much 
can be accomplished when people 
with great energy unleash it on 
caulk and insulated ducts. 


"WE BOUGHT the house in July '79, 
and looking at a $2300-a-year heat- 
ing bill, I realized I had a lot of 
questions that didn't have answers," 
says Harvey Sachs. "I tried to an- 
swer my own questions...then I just 
got into it!" 


N FACT, Sachs, a member of the 
Geology Faculty at Princeton 
University, is considering a 


The Sachs’ house in Cranbury, N.J. The door was probably on the 
front facade at one time, but previous owners moved it around to the 
side when they enclosed a porch. The Sachs will leave it as it is, be- 
cause the air lock prevents wind from whizzing into the house. 


By Patricia Poore 


Leg j 


switch from geology research to full- 
time work in the field of energy con- 


servation. More and more, he finds 
himself working with colleagues at 
Princeton's ten-year-old Center for 
Energy and Environmental Studies. 
Susan, too, has been dedicated to the 
energy upgrading of the house. Once 
the game was begun, it took prece- 
dence over general rehabilitation and 
decorating. 


IT WAS THEIR CAREERS that brought the 
Sachs to Cranbury. (Sue majored in 
electrical engineering in college, 
then took a PhD in systems engineer- 
ing; she's presently a Member of the 
Technical Staff at Bell Laboratories, where she 
constructs mathematical models of the behavior 
of computers.) Harvey and Sue worked several 
towns apart in rural/suburban New Jersey; so 
they decided to settle in a town somewhere in 
between. 


A FEW TOWNS were passed over because Harvey 
and Sue simply had no feeling for their ano- 
nymity: "Other towns left us cold. How did 
they hang together? What kind of feeling was 
behind the town? Cranbury was small, appeal- 
ing, there's a low turnover, and we got a good 
mortgage arrangement." 


CRANBURY, with a downtown population of 1700 
(it's 2300 counting outlying farms), still has 
a good stock of pre-1920 houses. It also 
boasts three tract-house developments, built 
during the 1960s. The Sachs could have afford- 
ed two out of the three developments. Why 
didn't they buy a predictable, new house? "It 
just wasn't interesting." 


THEY'D LIVED in older houses before. Without 
giving it much thought, it had always seemed 
that "there was something missing in new build- 
ings." The house in Cranbury is old and com- 
fortable and has restoration potential, but 
it's rather plain and the Sachs had no extra- 
ordinary intentions. "I thought I'd just put 
in a new boiler, insulate some walls, and strip 
woodwork for the fun of it," admits Harvey. 

"It was a bigger job than I expected." 
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ONE OF THE FINAL finishing has been done on 

the Sachs house yet, so it's easy for Har- 

vey to point to all the energy conservation 
measures. The secret to a lower fuel bill, it 
would seem, is simple: 
There are no futuristic gizmos, solar parapher- 
nalia, or magic boxes in the Sachs house. But 
there's a lot of caulk, cellulose insulation, 
and weatherstripping. Infiltration and air 
movement were checked in every conceivable nook 
and cranny. 


THE HEATING EQUIPMENT is efficient, another im- 
portant factor. Out went the converted oil 
furnace, and in came a brand-new, gas-fired, 
forced hot air system. It meant a new plant, 
new ductwork, vents, and the loss of cast-iron 
radiators, but Harvey figures the payback on 
the whole system plus sidewall insulation will 
be about four years, including loan payments. 


THERE IS an unusually complete record of the 
work that was done on the house, and what it 
accomplished. Sachs had help through the 
Princeton House Doctors, the group of energy 
conservation specialists who have created new 
standards for upgrading the efficiency and 
tightness of existing structures. (They're 
best-known for their Twin Rivers project 

in New Jersey.) 


Je 


THE SACHS' house was monitored for indoor air 
quality and infiltration rates by Lawrence- 
Berkeley Labs' mobile laboratory (the trailer 
shown on the next page). In the process, Har- 
vey and company had to create as tight a house 
as they possibly could. It became something 
of a game, too: Do everything possible to de- 
crease ventilation in the house, then monitor 
the air to see if the indoor "pollutants" of 
everyday life would reach unacceptable levels. 
Harvey went as far as putting the hot-water 
heater in the kitchen, then retrofitting it 
with an automatic flue damper, just to increase 
combustion-gas levels. 


THE CONCLUSION for this house in New Jersey: 
Despite the fact that the air change per hour 
rate went way down, indoor air quality was not 
affected in any significant way, judging by 


PAY ATTENTION TO DETAILS. 


rch 


The partially-stripped chestnut woodwork, between parlor and enclosed po 


readings taken both before and after the house 


was tightened. Harvey and Sue felt no bad ef- 
fects all winter and, as Harvey made clear, 
they would not have tolerated any condition 
that would have made the house less healthy 
for their son. 


OW THAT Harvey and Sue have some answers 

for their questions, they have a practical 

plan for the rest of the house. First, 
they want to get the dining room, living room, 
and family room in shape. A bookcase inspired 
by the interior of the house will be built in 
next to the simple mantel which, they recently 
discovered, was originally marbleized (it's 
really made of wood). The chestnut woodwork, 


not original to the 1850s portion of the house 
but added during a refurbishing around 1890, 
has been stripped of paint, and awaits final 
cleaning and refinishing. 


remove marbling as well as paint, so a scalpel will be used. 


SOME TENTATIVE PLANS have been set for 
the master bedroom and kitchen after 
that. Another major project may have 
to come first, however. Outside, the 
house will need painting in the next 
year or two. And this is the paint 
job, Harvey realizes, that will require 
much scraping. The paint buildup is 
quite heavy. He may opt for using the 
"self-stripping house" method: letting 
sections of the house peel annually, 
then just touching up after scraping 
and priming those areas. 


Details old and new: below, an 
under-stair plenum that was 
conducting air up to the attic 
until it was thoroughly sealed 
against infiltration, then vented. 
Right, a new register. 
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4 All About 


Indoor Air Quality 


HAT HAPPENS to the quality of the air you breathe 

when ventilation goes way down because of de- 

creased infiltration? The Sachs house was moni- 
tored by a mobile laboratory-in-a-trailer for five 
weeks last winter. The trailer is part of the Energy 
Efficient Buildings program of Lawrence-Berkeley Labs 
(sponsored in part by the U. of California, and funded 
by the U.S. Dept. of Energy). Newer buildings are 
usually the subjects of study, but through happy coin- 
cidence, the old house they picked near Princeton be- 
longs to Sachs, a scientist and OHJ subscriber. 


soil is high in radon concentration? You don't, 
off-hand; soil must be tested. High radon concen- 
tration, or concern over any element in the air, 
doesn't mean you can't have an energy-efficient 
house. You'll just need an air-to-air heat exchan- 
ger, for winter ventilation with minimal heat loss. 


LEAD WAS ONE of the particulates monitored by the Au- 
tomatic Dichotomous Air Sampler, a fancy dust collec- 
tor. Twice during the monitoring period, Harvey spent 
45 minutes to an hour stripping lead-based paint with 
a heat gun. The average amount of lead (breathable 
particulates, under 15 microns) did not rise for the 
24-hour period covering his use of the gun, That's 


somewhat reassuring--but remember, the reading was a 
24-hour average, not for the specific time he worked. 


THE HOUSE was measured for 
infiltration rate and in- 
door "pollutants"...then 
tightened up...then measur- 
ed again. Ventilation was 
decreased with caulk and 
plaster, weatherstripping, 
a new attic hatch, plastic 
taped over all windows, etc. 
Cellulose was blown into 
exterior wall cavities as 
well as attic floor, and 
was cost-effective because 
(1) there was a full 1i" 
cavity outside the brick 
nogging, and (2) the 
"world's best insulation 
contractor" did the job 
(Lee Allen, see p. 200). 


THROUGH the use of a trac- 
er gas (SFg), a blower door 
(a contraption that pres- 
surizes indoor air), and 
infra-red cameras, infil- 
tration was checked more 
than would normally be pos- 
sible. The ACH (air change 
per hour) was brought down 
to .2-.8 (avg. .45). This 
was a surprisingly low ACH, 
approaching that of effi- 
cient new construction. 


THIS HOUSE had no signifi- 

cant change in air quality. 

A couple of factors are im- 

portant in interpreting this: 1) There were no smokers 
in the house. (Cigarette smoke is poisonous and ling- 
ers for an exceptionally long time.) 2) During a 
Thanksgiving cook-in for 31 people, combustion gas 
levels (chiefly CO2) did rise. But this was signalled 
by a temperature rise to 75?, and a window was opened, 


Radon and Lead 


RADON is a naturally-occurring gas in soil and ground- 
water. Concentrations of it appear indoors (from 
shower spray, for example). Its decay leads to ra- 
dio-active particulate matter in the air. Radon con- 
centrations in the Sachs house remained at about 2.5- 
3.0 pico-curies/liter: normal for N.J. However, a 
newer house in Maryland with an ACH of .07-.25 (avg. 
.15) had radon levels up to 20-30 pico-curies/ 
liter: unacceptable. How do you know if your 
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Old vs. New 


THERE'S STILL a lot of research to 
be done on the effect of low venti- 
lation on the air we breathe in- 

doors, whether the house is new or 
old, whatever our activities. For- 


Below left, the Automatic Dichotomous Air 
Sampler. Left, Harvey with the temperature 
and humidity "tree." 


For five weeks last winter, the Sachs house was hooked up, like a 
patient in intensive care, to the probes and instruments of Lawrence- 
Berkeley Labs’ mobile laboratory. 


maldehyde and aldehydes (general) were sampled in 
Harvey's house, with nothing unusual to report. The 
aldehydes regularly used in the manufacture of to- 
day's building materials, including plywood, carpet- 
ing, and some insulation materials, might make a 
super-tight new house more unhealthy to live in than 
an old house which has long-since "de-gassed" itself. 
There's some concern, as yet undocumented, that gut 
renovations of older buildings, which greatly in- 
crease the tightness of the structure and introduce 
new building components, may have the same hazards 
associated with new buildings. 


Publication of the data on Sachs' house will come after the ASHRAE sympo- 
sium in Houston in January 1982. For more information on the Energy Effi- 
cient Buildings (EEB) program of Lawrence-Berkeley Labs (LBL), 
contact Craig D. Hollowell, Building Ventilation and Indoor Air Quali- 

ty Program, LBL, 1 Cyclotron Rd., Berkeley, CA 94720. 
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Harvey $ specially-made attic hatch, constructed of rigid isocyanurate foam 
board (R-8 per inch), fire-protected with plasterboard faces, and gasketed to 
seal all edges when in place. 


Loose cellulose insulation was blown into the 
space under attic floorboards (left). A boxed 
enclosure was built around all attic ductwork for 
the new forced-air system, and filled with cellu- 1 
lose (right). Notice, too, the necessary gable y jas 
vent in the back. 


No infiltration here: base- 


boards on exterior walls T WAS THE SACHS' passionate interest in tak- 
were removed for plastering T ing things down to the last detail that made 
behind, then replaced. Sim- theirs the most energy-conserving old house 
ilarly, crown mouldings in America. When they put that ability to work 
were temporarily removed in restoration, they will certainly be as proud 
so seam between ceiling and of the house's character as its fuel bills. 


walls could be caulked. 


Harvey says it was all this hard work of in- 
creasing efficiency that allows them the luxury 
of owning an old house to fix up. 


HARVEY SACHS is a serious man with a head full 
of numbers and untried ideas. But there's con- 
templation and a do-good sense behind his energy: 


"I LIKE to reuse things...when I bought the '64 
Dodge, it was just sitting around for a year. 

I brought it back to life. Same with the bi- 
cycles. We don't buy junk, but old ones that 
can be adapted and fixed up. That's the way 
the house was for us. 


"UNDERSTAND, we don't expect to be here in ten 
years. No, we don't want a bigger house...if 
The circular mark hints at a lab cork plugging a hole made by the insu- anything, smaller. We've taken this house 
lation contractor. It will be invisible after a good paint job. about as far as we can. That goes for any old 
(or existing) house. If we went much further 
it wouldn't be the same house. And it's got 
to make economic sense. 


"IF I WANT to carry my ideas further, we'd have 
to build. So my next house will be new." = 


SPECIAL THANKS to Harvey and Susan Sachs 
for sharing with us the important work 


going on in their old house. My thanks 
also go to Rodger Young at Lawrence- 
Berkeley Labs for his help. --P. Poore 
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COURSE OHJ E-2: 


MEETS: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


S TUDENTS ARE REQUESTED to review their 

notes from last year's Course OHJ E-1: 
the September 1980 Special Energy Issue. 
While not a prerequisite for this course, 
it covered a great deal of information 
pertinent to the topics that will be dis- 
cussed here. 


Energy Conservation 


WE'LL BEGIN WITH energy conservation. 

You can expect to save a lot, even in 
old buildings (especially in old build- 
ings), because you usually start with an 
inefficient building envelope with an in- 
efficient heating plant. Don't settle 
for anything less than an amazingly low 
fuel bill, even though it may take more 
than one heating season. You must become 
as sensitive and knowledgeable about en- 
ergy flows as you have become about other 
matters of maintenance, construction, and 
restoration in an old house, if you are 
to reduce your heat use so as to keep a- 
breast (or even ahead) of inflation. You 
just have to know what to do and persist 
and persist. 


ALMOST INVARIABLY an efficient house will 
be more comfortable as well, as there 
will be fewer drafts and more humidity re- 
tained. Less air movement and higher hu- 
midity means you can lower the thermostat 
setting without sacrificing comfort. 

This is the most effective way of saving 
energy. Every degree reduction is worth 
about 4% of your fuel bill. In houses 
that are really tightened up, as well as 
in warmer climates, the saving will be 
greater than 4% per degree. 


MUCH OF THE WORK can be done inexpensive- 
ly, either by yourself or with some help. 
But there are other improvements that 
will require some real money ($1500 and 
up, depending on the size of the build- 
ing), which will be worth doing because 
the yield is so great. On the other 
hand, avoid spending a bundle on some 


ENERGY AUDITS, CONSUL- 
TANTS, & CONTRACTORS 
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items just for the sake of doing some- 
thing. Some people will buy a new fur- 
nace or whatever because it's a thing, 
new, shiny, and therefore satisfying, 
without evaluating how it contributes to 
the overall goal. (OHJ readers probably 
will be less susceptible to this sort of 
thing. Our vanity is tickled by more 
esoteric items such as repointing, sten- 
ciling, etc.) 


Thinking Twice 


THERE ARE TWO KINDS of heating changes 

that I would think twice about. One is 
a wood stove. Is wood going to stay 
cheaper than other fuels? Moreover, how 
long are you going to continue to enjoy 
cutting, loading, unloading, and split- 
ting? Remember that hilarious expense 
list that starts out with chain saw and 
pickup truck, and ends with the divorce 
settlement? Then there is chimney main- 
tenance. I'm wondering how I'm going to 
clean and line a 150-year-old, 40-foot- 
high flue that connects the sky to my 
Jotul in the basement. 


THE OTHER AREA where I have reservations 
is solar. Except perhaps for water heat- 
ing in some cases, solar isn't cost-ef- 
fective compared to energy conservation-- 
isn't even in the same league. Unless 
there are some other non-monetary reasons 
(aesthetics or growing plants or you just 
can't help yourself), don't bother.  Hon- 
est solar experts will unwillingly agree 
with me on this. Put another way: Cut 
down energy loss, and the sunlight that 
does happen to come in will contribute 
more significantly. 


Energy Audits 


AN ENERGY AUDIT, for anyone who doesn't 
already know, is an appraisal of a 
building's energy use, given by utilities, 
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consultants like myself, and others. Any re- 
spectable audit will deal not only with the ex- 
terior envelope of the building but with the 
heating system, major appliances (especially 
water heater), and the habits of the occupants. 


It's analogous to a medical treatment: examina- 
tion, diagnosis, prescription. 
IN AN AUDIT, numbers are invoked. ("Invoke": 


"address in prayer or supplication...summon or 
conjure by means of sorcery"--Funk & Wagnalls.) 
Numbers are like language in that they can be 
made to say almost anything. Nevertheless, I 
recommend that you get an energy audit, espe- 
cially if you think that you don't have a feel 
for the subject. You can scarcely help but 
learn something. Get more than one, if they 
aren't too expensive. Some contractors offer 
one for free; more on that later. And do one 
yourself: See the sidebar on this page. 


Yardsticks 


THIS DESCRIPTION of two excellent energy con- 

tractors is intended as a kind of yardstick. 
Very few others will measure up, but there are 
more good ones now than there used to be. Lee 
Allen's The Energy Savers is in Hightstown, New 
Jersey, and Bill Streit's All-Star Insulation 
is in Chelmsford, Massachusetts. The two men 
are friends and learn from each other. Streit 
buys his insulation-blowing rigs from Allen and 
learned the business from him. 


Don’t be too impressed by the fact that this or that audit is done 
“by a computer.” It’s the quality of the inspection that counts. 
Calculations can be done with a hand calculator or even with 
pencil and paper. The computers just do them faster. If you care 
to follow this short-cut description of the calculations, you can 
find the payback (in years) of any energy-saving step. Even if you 
don't use the calculations yourself, this should demystify all 
those numbers. (Students with extreme math anxiety may go on 
to the next page.) 


1. LOSS THROUGH CONDUCTION 
eg. M Së u 
Ls ^k 25 BTU. eat 


Conduction Loss = the Area (sq.ft.) of a building element (all 
windows OR all doors OR all uninsulated walls, etc.) divided by 
its R-value*. 


This is the same as the BTUs (heat) lost per hour per degree of 
temperature difference between inside and outside air. 


Do this for each of the following parts of the envelope. With a 
little chart, you can see where heat is being lost. Let’s assume 
this is a small house with no insulation or storm windows: 


CEILING 

FLOOR 

WALLS 

WINDOWS & DOORS 


A/R = 1000/3 = 333 
A/R = 1000/5 = 200 
A/R = 1160/4 = 290 
A/R= 150/1 = 150 


2, LOSS THROUGH INFILTRATION 


L=Vx.02xACH = PTUÁ, peat 


Infiltration is figured in Air Changes per Hour (ACH). Loss = 
Volume (floor area times height of room) x the heat capacity 
of air (a constant: .02) x ACH. 


How do you find ACH? You punt. It’s a guess based on experi- 
ence. An “average’’ house might have an ACH between 1 and 2. 
An unweatherstripped, uncaulked house with loose walls and rat- 
tling windows will be 2.5 plus. Break a window pane or two and 
you're up to 5 or 10. Wind also increases ACH. So assuming the 
little house above has an ACH of 2: 
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BOTH COMPANIES conduct a respectable "walk- 
through" audit, going through the house with 
the customer from bottom to top. Allen's audit 
form has over a hundred items to be checked 
out, many of which do not relate to anything 
The Energy Savers sells. Generally speaking, 
the idea is that while you have the customer's 
attention on energy, you feed it with informa- 
tion, and the sale comes as a natural conse- 
quence at the end.  Pushiness at the beginning 
turns people off, while knowledge allows them 
to sell themselves. 


THE AUDIT FORM does not have any calculations. 
Once the customer is interested, then Allen 
uses another form, along with a programmable 
calculator, to figure out savings, paybacks, 
etc. The customer then signs a proposal form, 
including a 2-page Terms & Conditions.  De- 
signed to protect the contractor, this document 
contains some very interesting explanations. 


ALL IN ALL, it's a very good service. They 
both know a lot and have read all the technical 
papers. Allen has learned a lot from the 
Princeton House Doctors (and they from him). 
They have integrity, are meticulous about the 
whole job, and they use a very good machine, 
perhaps the best. So if you are fortunate 
enough to live in or near New Jersey or in the 
eastern Massachusetts/lower New Hampshire area, 
then you should consider The Energy Savers or 
All-Star, respectively. Otherwise, you'll have 
to look around for the best people near you. 


Infiltration = 9000 (cu.ft.) x .02 x 2 = 360 


Comparing infiltration Loss with the conduction Losses above, 
it's clear that the infiltration and ceiling are the biggest culprits. 


3. IMPROVEMENTS 


To get the improved Loss after an energy-saving retrofit, just add 
the R-value of the new installation to the old R-value in the de- 
nominator: 


A 
Lo morevad = R (erigimal) + R (improved) 


In Part 1 we determined that the ceiling (1000 sq. ft. with an R- 
value of 3) would have a loss of 333 BTUs per hour per degree of 
temperature difference between inside and outside air. Let’s say 
we add insulation of R-19 to the ceiling. 


L saved 


Improved L 
333 - 46 = 287, or 86% 


1000/3 + 19 = 46 


Original L 
1000/3 = 333 


Now, fuel savings per year can be calculated by multiplying the 
L saved x 24 hrs. x degree days*. This sum is divided by furnace 


efficiency (a percentage number you know if you have a new fur- 
nace or have had an efficiency test performed) x the heat content 


per unit of fuel: 
= FS 


Lx 24 xDD 
Efficiency x Heat content 
In the example above, the savings in gallons of oil would be: 
287 x 24 x 5000 (DD for New York City) 
.7 (i.e., 70%) x 140,000 (BTU per gallon) 


= 351 gallons 


For infiltration improvements, just estimate what the new ACH 
will be and run its calculation through again in similar fashion. 


THE PAYBACK in years is determined by dividing the cost of 
the insulation by the cost of that 351 gallons saved per year. 


Believe it or not, that's the entire basis for all the heat calcula- 
tions that engineers do on any building. 


*See Glossary, p. 218 
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Lee Allen’s Terms & Conditions Condensed 
. All work to be done to be in writing beforehand. 


. Work to be done at our schedule; deposit required, Right 
of Recession (change your mind in 3 days). 


. Cost you extra if you're not at home at the agreed time. 
. Payment upon completion, 


. Workmanlike manner, industry standards followed, repair 
damage, clean up. 


. Homeowner provides electricity. 


. Sidewall procedures: 

—All cavities thoroughly probed in all directions for ob- 
structions. If encountered, more holes drilled to get to 
blocked-off portion of cavity. 

—Wood Siding: Either drill, plug, spackle, and prime 
holes, or siding carefully removed, sheathing drilled, 
siding replaced. Broken siding repaired or replaced and 


primed. 

—Asbestos Shingles: May break. We'll make the best re- 
pair we can but replacements are impossible to find. 

—Aluminum Siding: Difficult to remove and replace; it 
will have minor dents and kinks. 

—Vinyl Siding: Brittle in cold weather. We prefer above 
50 degrees, otherwise owner's responsibility to replace 
damaged siding. 

—New areas of siding or touch-up paint may appear dif- 
ferent from surrounding areas. 


. Infrared scan, if provided, is not to result in withholding 
of payment unless written so. Arrange for scan during 
cold weather. 


. Interior finish should be hole- and crack-free. Insulation 
escaping through gaps is owner's responsibility. 


. Minimal moving of belongings in basement or attic is as- 
sumed, otherwise $50 per hour (crew of 2). 


. Sometimes impossible to do some of work quoted. Par- 
tial refund will be given in such a case. 


. Do everything possible to satisfy. Better Business Bureau 
arbitration if agreement not reached. 


Sold On Cellulose 


FIRST LET'S TALK ABOUT insulation materials. 

I am willing to be a little dogmatic here: 
Based on both considerable listening to experts 
and my own reading, I believe that properly in- 
stalled cellulose is better than anything else 
for sidewalls and attics. (I even prefer it in 
new construction or reconstruction.) At this 
moment, I know of no serious problems with cel- 
lulose--but I know a lot of advantages. 


UNLIKE UREA-FOAM, cellulose has no safety prob- 
lem. Unlike fiberglass or rock wool, there is 
no skin irritation problem. (Cellulose is 
treated with boric acid, however, so it's still 
a good idea to wear a mask when handling it.) 
It should go without saying by now that you 
have to take care of existing moisture problems 
before installing any insulation. But unlike 
fiberglass, cellulose absorbs moisture, so it 
can prevent condensation from forming immedi- 
ately in low vapor situations. It is non-flam- 
mable, and may even inhibit the spread of fire. 
It can penetrate anywhere and won't settle ap- 


preciably when installed at the correct density. 


It is made from recycled material. Lastly, it 
may be dense enough to have some effect on in- 
filtration. Cellulose had problems several 

years ago, but they were solved by uniform fed- 
eral spec that everyone adheres to (HH-I-515D). 


The bags should have complete data on amounts, 
proper density, etc. 


IN SOME PLACES it is impossible to use cellu- 
lose. The great virtue and usefulness of fi- 
berglass, aside from its cheapness, is that it 
has a shape, unlike loose fill materials like 
cellulose, and yet is still flexible, unlike 
rigid board materials. Fiberglass is still in- 
comparable for wadding up and stuffing into 
large gaps and holes to stop air flows. 


Installations & Installers 


CELLULOSE CAN BE PUT INTO WALLS with several 

types of machines. A small, portable machine 
is OK, provided it has a flexible fill-tube 
that's actually shoved up or down the cavity, 
delivering the stuff to its place. These ma- 
chines are relatively cheap and small entrepre- 
neurs can afford them. Lee Allen tells me that 
a small operator can get into business for as 
little as $15,000. 


ANOTHER TYPE is the large, truck-mounted ma- 
chine. There is no fill-tube and the hose is 
plugged into the hole. Provided the holes are 
sufficiently close together, this type can 
blast it in to pack 

up or down. The de- 
luxe one is the Lee 
Allen machine. It is 
truck-mounted and has 

a fill-tube along T 
with an automatic i 
shut-off at the cor- | 
rect density. The 
operator shoves the 
fill-tube up or down 
in the cavity and waits until the machine 
slows down or stops from the back-pressure. 
He then withdraws the tube a little and the 
blower resumes delivering. 


LITTLE GUYS WITH ONE MACHINE can do a 
good job. They will generally not be 
the meticulous business people th 
Streit and Allen are, so you may 
have to ask a lot of questions 
about cleanup, etc. Check 
their references: What's 
important is that they be 
experienced, well trained, 
and conscientious. 


uj 


EE 


LARGE DIAMETER HOSE 


A 


/ DIAMETER 
FILL-TUBE 


Small machine uses a fill-tube for install- 
ing cellulose into walls. 
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SMALL CONTRACTORS may be a little defensive if 
quizzed, because they know they aren't big and 
impressive. But they should be knowledgeable. 
An integral part of roof insulation is adequate 
ventilation above it. Therefore, any good con- 
tractor should be equipped to put in vents. A 
small outfit in our area includes an infrared 
scan in the price and calls in a consultant 
with the equipment. This gave me a good feel- 
ing: The man wasn't afraid to have his work 
scrutinized. 


CONTRACTORS SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED to touch any- 
thing that requires special skills other than 
theirs. If you are particular about appear- 
ances, then you should have the siding removed 
for the installation holes, not drilled an 
plugged--plugging tends not to be done well 
enough to be undetectable. It's a good general 
rule to keep insulation people from perforating 
stucco walls or climbing on slate roofs. 


Life Of A Salesperson 


ANY FIRM, GOOD, BAD, OR INDIFFERENT, that has 

been in business for a number of years will 
have its sales pitch down pat and competent 
salespeople to deliver it--and it will almost 
always sound convincing. It will have been 
tested on folks like you and known to be effec- 
tive a good percentage of the time. Part of 
the reason it will sound convincing is that 
the salesperson believes it. Be aware of the 
possible manipulation going on and try to get 
to the substance of the matter. Ask yourself 
if what is being said is essentially true--is 
the product or service a good one? If it is, 
then consider what facet of it you need in 
your particular circumstances. This last part 
is important because you are presumably trying 
to use a limited budget in the most cost-ef- 
fective way. 


A CASE IN POINT: The Pink Panther is telling 
us all to put insulation in our attics, over 


ACCESS HOLE 
Lk" 


VENTILATION VENTILATION 


ACCESS 
HOLES ^? 


This diagram shows the access points for 
blown-in wall insulation for houses that 
have platform framing (left) or balloon 
framing (right). 
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stuff already in place. In many instances, 
this procedure will have far less effect than 
if you were to spend the same amount of time 
and money elsewhere. OK product, inappropriate 
use. Do your homework. The more you know 
about something, the more able you are to eval- 


uate what a salesperson is telling you. 


RESIST THE TEMPTATION TO SHOW OFF. Instead, 
ask questions--some of which you may know the 
answers to--and compare the salespeople's re- 
sponses. Test their backgrounds by asking as 
many appropriate questions on the subject as 
you can think of. Some salespeople know only 
the pitch that they have been taught, and be- 
yond that, they're lost. Reaching the end of 
a salesperson's knowledge is like driving off 
the end of a paved road; what had been a smooth 
ride is suddenly very bumpy, with swerves to 
the left and right. Or an abrupt stop--that's 
what the smart ones do: admit what they don't 
know. (Except of course the real smart ones, 
the con artists. If you're with one of then, 
you won't know it anyway, and there's no help 
for you. Generally, however, those super-pow- 


ered types won't be out selling insulation.) 


The kind of contractor you want is someone 
who is both competent and honest; the one 


all costs is 

someone who | N 

is incompe- ; 6; Géi 

tent and dis- : 

honest. The 
field also 
has some peo- 
ple who are 
competent but 
dishonest, or 
who are hon- 
est but in- 
competent. 
It's hard to 
say which of 
those two is 
worse, but if 
you have to settle for one of them, be sure 
to oversee them through all their work. 


HONEST 


DISHONEST 


IF YOU'RE STARTING OUT with very little know- 
ledge, then the best thing to do is talk to a 
number of people. The answers that come out 
the same from different sources are probably 
true. The ones that vary are probably shaped 
to show off strong points and minimize weak 
ones. Your best bet, of course, is to talk di- 
rectly to bosses. They should know what they 
are talking about, and should be less apt to 
make silly statements. 


I ALSO BELIEVE in politeness and respect, even 
for those whom you decide you don't like. If 
someone tells you a story and you know it, 
don't start accusing unless you know that the 
person is a real rascal. After all, you're in 
control; you just don't buy. You don't have 
to humiliate people as well. (Besides, you 
could be wrong, and they right.) i 


TOM BLANDY is a registered architect in Troy, New York. 
He is co-author of AU Th the House, A Guide to Home 
Weatherization (McGraw-Hill Paperback, 1980). His article 
on the Princeton House Doctors will appear in the October 
issue of Mechanix Illustrated. 
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m Restoration Basics 
Part 6 


UN THIS ISSUE on energy conservation, we're look- 
ing at topics the OHJ has not discussed before. 
SN But that doesn't mean we're losing sight of the 
=! fundamentals. If you have just bought an old 
house, and little has been done to make it energy-effi- 
cient, your first step should be to read the OHJ's Sept. 
1980 Special Issue on energy (see box on pg. 205). In 
this article, we'll review the simplest energy-saving 
steps that have the most dramatic impact on your fuel 
bills. And we'll work up to those other steps that still 
make sense...but which have a longer payback period, 


AN OLD HOUSE is not inherently an energy waster. If 
your house is 100 years old, remember that fuel wasn't 
cheap a century ago; the original owners were as anxious 
to save energy as you are. Two things have changed dur- 
ing your home's lifetime, however: (1) People expect to 
be warmer indoors during winter than they used to; (2) 
The fittings on your house have loosened so it is prob- 
ably more drafty than it used to be. 


LIVING AT A CONSTANT 72° year-round is energy wasteful. 
The first step on the road to saving energy is realizing 
that we're going to feel warmer in summer and cooler in 
winter. Saving energy is not a matter of buying this or 
that gadget. It is more a matter of attitude. 


THE FASTEST, SUREST WAY to fuel savings in winter is to 
cut back the thermostat and buy wool sweaters. Every 
degree cutback on the thermostat can save about 4% on 
your fuel bill. Worthwhile savings will also come from 
lowering the setting on your hot water heater. Also, 
take advantage of any built-in energy saving features in 
the house: Use doors to close off unused rooms; enter 
by doorways that are sheltered from the wind; operate 
shutters and drapes to take advantage of solar gain by 
day and to cut heat loss at night. 


Envelope Vs. Heating Plant 
Ega ITHIN THE STRUCTURE ITSELF, there are two major 
A 72) elements to consider: (1) The building envelope; 
ELA P3 (2) The heating plant. The envelope and heating 
Wax) ri ant are related in a chicken-and-egg way. It 
is critical that the heating plant be sized correctly 
for your home's BTU loss (in fact, slightly undersized 
is best). But as you take steps to tighten the envelope, 
you reduce the BTU loss. And so, the furnace that used 
to be the correct size now becomes oversized--and thus 
less efficient. 


IF YOU HAVE A HEATING PLANT that is more than 15 years 
old, it may be a candidate for replacement (see Ward 

Bucher's article on pg. 210). But...you shouldn't re- 
place the heating plant until you have taken every pos- 


Energy-Saving Fundamentals 


By Clem Labine 


sible step to tighten the envelope. Only then can you 
get a new unit that's optimum for the new condition of 
the building. 


Fight Infiltration 


=| N THE AVERAGE OLD HOUSE, infiltration of air 
$e] through holes and cracks is the biggest source 
EX of heat loss. There is no single "quick fix" 
Ew to solve air infiltration; it requires a lot of 
perseverance with caulk, weatherstripping and fistfuls 
of fiberglass. But as the story of the Sachs house on 
pg. 195 shows, patient work can make a "drafty old 
house" as tight as the most energy-efficient new con- 
struction. 


Sources Of 
Infiltration 


Through Recessed 
Lighting Fixtures 


Openings In 
Eaves & Cornice 


Cracks In Plaster 


Through Pulley Slots wo p Around Missing Patty 


Ka Meeting Rails 
d m Sash 
Ur 


Around Window Frames 


J i | rn In Siding 


Between Sill & 


Cracks In Floorboards Foundation 


Through Cellar Windows 
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ONE POINT not widely understood is the importance of 
caulking on the INSIDE of the structure. A tremendous 


amount of air can leak around baseboards, window casings, 


electrical outlets, etc. By caulking on the inside you 
not only stop this infiltration; you also stop migration 
of interior moisture into the walls where it could cause 
condensation problems. 


IN ADDITION, be sure to stuff with fiberglass all holes 
in the foundation wall where pipes and utilities pass 
through. Also stuff pipe chases and other openings from 
the cellar that lead up into wall partitions (especially 
important in balloon frame construction). And be sure 
all chimney flue dampers close tightly. 


REDUCING INFILTRATION has the fastest payback of any 
energy-saving step you take, The materials used are 
cheap, and the results can be dramatic. 


Attic Insulation 


4 FIER REDUCING air infiltration, your next step 

M should be attic insulation. Your attic should 

AX] be insulated to the recommended R-value shown on 
Mam pg. 109 of the Sept. 1980 OHJ. In the Midwest 

and much of the Northeast, for example, the recommended 

R-value is 30. Existing attic insulation can be assign- 

ed an R-value of 3 per in, For instance, if you have 

4 in. of existing insulation. that's an R-value of 12. 

If you live in Chicago, I11., the recommended R-value 

is 30. That means your attic could use an additional 18 

units of R-value. If you are putting in loose-fill 

cellulose insulation (R = 3.5 per in.), that means you 

could add 5.1 inches of cellulose (18/3.5) and get an 

adequate return on your investment. 


Additional Cellulose Insulation 


Original Insulation 


Vapor Barrier 


In many parts of the country, recommended R-value for attic 
insulation is 30. If your attic has less than the recommended 
amount, adding a “topping layer” of new insulation can be 
worthwhile. 


TWO SAFETY NOTES--When adding attic insulation: (1) Be 
sure not to cover boxes for recessed lighting fixtures 
in the ceiling below; (2) Don't block the soffit vents 
in the eaves or cornice. 


THE BASIC, LOW-COST ENERGY-CONSERVATION STEPS 
(Saving Energy Without Technological Trashing) 


1.Make use of house’s inherent conservation fea- 
tures: Close off rooms; use sheltered entrances; use 
shutters to maximize solar gain and minimize 
heat loss. 


2. Lower thermostat; buy sweaters. 

3. Reduce air infiltration: Weatherstrip doors and 
windows; caulk interior; seal electrical outlets; seal 
off “secret passages” in interior partitions. 


4. Install attic insulation. 


5.Weatherize windows: Block infiltration; install 
storms or double glazing; install night insulation. 


6. Install sidewall insulation. 


7. Update heating plant. 
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Tape Over 
Pulley Slots 


Caulk Around Frame 
To Stop Air Leakage 


(nnam 


e Duct Tape 


mnm 


ent 


Duct tape around window sash and across the junction of the 
meeting rails is a quick, cheap way to stop infiltration losses. 
Taping plastic sheeting inside the frame is a good temporary 
way to stop conduction losses—until you can install storm win- 
dows or double glazing. 


About Windows 


sec INDOWS are the most troublesome part of the en- 
KY Wil velope-tightening process. About 20$ of the 
FAA fajheat loss from an unimproved building flows 
meets) through windows. An old, single-glazed, loose- 
fitting, uncaulked, unweatherstripped window leaks heat 
in several ways: 


(1) INFILTRATION--Air leaks through cracks around frame, 
sash, and glass. Infiltration can be thwarted with 
caulk, putty and weatherstripping. 


(2) CONDUCTION--Glass is a good conductor of heat. 
Great amounts of heat are lost through single-glazed 
windows. The function of storm windows or double-glazed 
windows is to put a layer of still air (a very poor con- 
ductor) between the cold outer glass and the warm in- 
ner glass. 


(3) CONVECTION--Cold window glass creates convection cur- 
rents, giving rise to the complaint: "I feel a draft!" 
Convection currents make you feel colder at any given 
air temperature than you would if the air were still 
(for the same reason that fans make you feel cooler). 
When there are no convection currents, you can turn the 
thermostat down further without feeling any chillier. 


THE SIMPLEST AND CHEAPEST improvement you can make to 
drafty single-glazed windows is to tape plastic sheet- 
ing to the interior frame. It's not elegant, but it's 
a very cost-effective temporary expedient. 


AFTER CAULKING, weatherstripping and adding storm win- 
dows (or double glazing), the last step to consider is 
movable insulation. This allows the warming rays of 
the sun to come through the windows on winter days, 


while blocking heat loss at night. For details, see 
the book "Movable Insulation," listed at the end of 
this article. 


Wall Insulation 


XCH|EXT STEP after windows is to consider blowing in- 
MWil|sulation into the side walls of the house. Be- 
$a [ fore taking this step, however, be sure you un- 

BS Ae rt and the potential hazard from moisture con- 
densation in cold climates. (See Sept. 1980 OHJ). Ae 
noted earlier, risk of condensation can be minimized if 
you completely tighten the inside of your building 
envelope. 


ALL THE STEPS you take on the interior to block air in- 
filtration (caulking, gaskets on electrical boxes, etc.) 
will also reduce the amount of moist air getting into 
the walls. Pay special attention to high-moisture areas 
like bathrooms, laundries and kitchens, You might want 
to provide vent fans to give moisture a direct path to 
the outdoors. 


ONCE YOU HAVE taken care of the basics, you could look 
into additional measures such as solar hot water heating. 
This is becoming more economical as energy costs go up. 
In certain cases, increasing south glazing or adding a 
sunspace can also be considered. Beware: (1) The in- 
crease in glazing should only be done on the back or side 
of a house where it won't mar the appearance; (2) When 
you increase the glazing area, make sure you use double 
glazing--or make provision for movable insulation. 
Otherwise, the large glass area can lose as much heat 
at night as it gains during the day. 


THE BASIC BOOKS 


THE ENERGY-EFFICIENT OLD HOUSE-Energy conservation Special Issue 
of The Old-House Journal, Sept. 1980. Reviews all the basic how-tos of in- 
sulation, caulking, weatherstripping, weatherizing old windows, inherent en- 
ergy-saving features of old houses. Tells how to save energy without techno- 
logically trashing your old house. $2.00. Order from: The Old-House Jour- 
nal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 


MOVABLE INSULATION—By William K. Langdon. To be truly energy- 
efficient, windows require night insulation (also called movable insulation) to 
prevent heat loss through the glass. Since window sizes vary greatly, much 
movable window insulation is of the do-it-yourself variety. Langdon’s book 
is the definitive manual on why and how to make your own. $9.95 softcover; 
$14.95 hardcover. Order from: Rodale Press, Organic Park, Dept. OHJ, 
Emmaus, PA 18049. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF INSULATING—By Larry Gay. A good over-all 
manual on the how-to and where-to of insulation. Also covers caulking, 
weatherstripping, and other aspects of tightening your house. $7.95 + $1 
postage. Order from: Stephen Greene Press, Box 1000, Dept. OHJ, Fessen- 
den Rd., Brattleboro, VT 05301. 


FROM THE WALLS IN—By Charles Wing. A sensitive look at how to adapt 
up-to-date weatherizing procedures to the older house. Has special section 
on historie house styles. $9.95 * $1.00 postage. Order from: Little, Brown 
Co., 200 West St., Dept. OHJ, Waltham, MA 02154. 


HOME REMEDIES / A GUIDEBOOK FOR RESIDENTIAL RETROFIT—Ed. 
by Tom Wilson. This helpful how-to volume is the result of the first National 
Retrofit Conference held in Princeton, N.J., in 1980. Several of the contribu- 
tors to this volume are members of the Princeton House Doctors, a leading 
retrofit organization referred to elsewhere in this issue. $10.00. Order from: 
Mid-Atlantic Solar Energy Assn., 2233 Gray's Ferry Ave., Dept. OHJ, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19146. 


ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE / A GUIDE TO HOME WEATHERIZATION 
—By Thomas Blandy and Denis Lamoreaux. Written by the same author who 
wrote the article on insulation contractors (pg. 199), this book presents the 
over-all concepts and mathematics you need to diagnose your home's energy- 
saving needs. Numerous charming pen-and-ink drawings illustrate the many 
ways your house wastes energy. The book gives you plenty of common- 
sense tips, options and solutions. $7.95 * $1 postage. Order from: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Order Service—Dept. OHJ, Princeton Road, Hightstown, 
N.J. 08520. 
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READY FOR SOLAR, cont'd from p. 193 


BUT I THINK sunspaces hold the most promise 
for old-house owners who want to increase so- 
lar gain. 


Sunspaces 


Vf TTACHED SUNSPACES exceed other pas- 
sive solar techniques in terms of 
E i special amenities. Increased south 
glazing almost always adds natural 
daylighting, view to the outside, and the per- 
ception of a larger, more open space; the at- 
tached sunspace, in addition, adds room for 
sitting, dining, even growing plants and vege- 
tables. Because of this latter use, sunspaces 
are often called greenhouses. 


A SUNSPACE is a separate space from the rooms 
that it helps to heat. While the rooms of a 
house seldom have temperature fluctuations in 
excess of 10?F., a sunspace can fluctuate more 
than 35°. Its principal features are these: 


*GLAZING. The glass 
should be placed to 
maximize winter solar 
gain and minimize sum- 
mer gain. Invariably, 
the ideal surface is a 
south-facing vertical 
glass wall or clere- 
story window. 


*STORAGE. To prevent 
all heat gained from 
going directly into 

the air in the sunspace, masonry, earth, and/ 
or water should be provided for heat storage. 


*HEAT TRANSFER. Heat transfer into the rest 
of the house can be by natural convection or 
aided by a fan. If by 


clerestory windows 


natural convection, 
back-draft dampers are 
mounted at the top and 


ST bottom of the wall be- 
back drafts 


tween the sunspace and 
adjacent room. The bot- 
tom damper permits a 
flow of air into the 
sunspace; at the top, 
the warmed air exits. 
Dampers should close to 
prohibit the reverse 
flow at night when the 
space cools down. A fan would require a heat 
sensor in the top of the sunspace to activate 
its use. Hot air is drawn off and blown down 
to spaces or storage. Again, cooler room air 
returns at the bottom of the sunspace. 


*MOVABLE INSULATION. Although not always cri- 
tical to the functioning of a sunspace, movable 
insulation is desirable: It both lowers temper- 
ature fluctuation and insulates the sunspace 
against the cold, dark night. 


THERE ARE FOUR MAJOR WAYS for you to create a 
sunspace, some more advantageous than others. 
(1) You can adapt an existing space, such as 

a south-facing porch or extension room. (2) 
Select and install a purchased, pre-fab or 

kit type greenhouse. (3) Design and construct 
a ground-level, attached sunspace. (4) Design 
and construct a rooftop sunspace. 


Option 1: Adapt 


ORCHES ARE IDEAL because they can readily 
be fitted with removable framed glass 
panels, as illustrated. In the summer, 
glass can be removed and stored, or re- 

placed with screens. If properly detailed, 
the framed glass can be unobtrusive and design- 
ed for the architecture. On the other hand, 


we've all seen converted porches that are a 
visual mess. 


existing south- 
facing porch 


A 


Ds 


“WU 
AMI 


TITIO 1) 


glass in winter, 


narrow wood frames x 
recessed screens in summer 


behind columns 


—J 


THE ISSUE of thermal storage poses more of a 
problem for an existing house. If the wall be- 
tween the sunspace and room to be heated is 
masonry and the sun strikes it, the problem is 
solved. But if storage must be added, it's 
likely that existing wood floors will have to 
be partially or fully removed and rebuilt to 
make way for footings, foundations, and mason- 
ry structural systems. (Thermal mass is heavy.) 
If direct solar gain is rather low and adding 
storage is costly (which might be the case in 
an old house), you may do better to avoid stor- 
age. Any heat flowing into the house during 
sunny days could be utilized for auxiliary 
space heat; but nothing would remain for even- 
ings and cloudy days. Savings would therefore 
result only if the heating system responded to 
complement the solar gain. 


Option 2: Pre-Fab 


"PREENHOUSES have been used for many years 
to extend the plant growing season year- 


round, but their use for space heating is 

recent and highly problematic. A well- 
designed sunspace places glass to maximize win- 
ter gain and minimize summer gain. Most green- 
houses have glass walls and roof with little 
or no provision for summer shading. In the 
winter, the wall readily collects the sun's 
energy. The roof, however, is not nearly as 
efficient, as the sun's rays strike it at an 
acute angle, causing much of the heat to re- 
flect away. In the summer, the inverse is 
true. With the sun high overhead, excessive 
gain is admitted through the roof. 
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overglazed on east, N 
west, and roof 


A 


no provision for 
night insulation 


G 

j 

g 

4 
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Pre-Fabricated Greenhouse 


OTHER PROBLEMS result from usual construction 
practices and detailing. While most old houses 
are either wood or masonry with wood construc- 
tion, pre-fab greenhouses are normally alumi- 
num with glass or plastic. A basic problem is 
one of aesthetics. The old house and green- 
house have vastly different materials, propor- 
tions, and detailing, and are difficult to in- 
tegrate into a cohesive design. 


FUNCTIONAL PROBLEMS also result. Most green- 
houses are entirely glass with minimal framing. 
Most also are only single-glazed and often not 
well sealed. While the glass wall is collect- 
ing heat, the heat may be lost through infil- 
tration and conduction losses. Add to this 
the difficulty of providing movable insulation 
on so many surfaces...obviously, one should 
closely scrutinize this method before adopting 
it as a passive solar strategy. 


Option 3: Ground-Level 


NE OF the most difficult but effective an- 
swers is the new design of an attached 
sunspace. Architectural style is esta- 
blished by the existing house. Shape, 

proportion, mass, and detailing must be as care- 
fully considered as energy issues. The sun- 
space design on the next page is an attempt to 
satisfy all these criteria. 


GLAZING IS LOCATED on vertical south and, to a 
lesser extent, east and west walls. These sur- 
faces provide good solar collection in winter. 
The overhangs (which echo the existing deep 
eaves) also shade the south glass. As the ma- 
sonry floor and wall inside heat up, they trans- 
fer heat to the air within the sunspace. When 
a significant temperature difference occurs be- 
tween the rooms in the house and the sunspace, 
air is convected into the space via dampers. 
The system is self-regulating if equipped with 
back-draft dampers. The only intervention re- 
quired is the opening and closing of thermal 
shades morning and evening. 


Option 4: Rooftop 


€ HE ROOFTOP SUNSPACE is an ideal solution 
for flat-roofed buildings, such as city 
rowhouses. It can often be added with 
minimal disturbance to the existing build- 

ing, and it can be made to work regardless of 

the building's orientation to the sun. Because 

little or none of it is visible from the street, 

it can be optimally designed for solar gain, 

no matter what the house's style. 


THE SHAPE of the urban sunspace on the next 
page reflects an optimal solar shape. Most of 
the glass is on the south surface, and tilted 
to be roughly perpendicular to the winter sun. 
Its roof and north walls are shaped to cut down 
on surface area. This roof structure is of 
metal, non-combustible construction (often re- 
quired by code). 


WHEN THE TEMPERATURE of the heated air exceeds 
85°, a sensor at the top of the sunspace acti- 
vates a fan which draws air from the sunspace 
and ducts it down to rooms below. When the 
sunspace cools, the fan stops and a back-draft 
damper prevents air from convecting back to 
the sunspace. Return air complements the sys- 
tem by opening and closing a second vent to 
permit recirculation. 


A BACK-UP HEATING SYSTEM adjusts to maintain 
constant room temperature. Storage is not pro- 
vided because its weight would necessitate ex- 
pensive rebuilding to bring the load all the 
way down to ground level. On cold evenings, 
removable insulated panels are placed over 
glass surfaces to minimize night-time loss. 


suggestions for adding solar capacity to 

your old house. I must add one last cau- 

tion: Whenever possible, seek competent pro- 
fessional help. If the solar method you choose 
is simple, a few hours of consultation will 
probably be sufficient. And if the method is 
complex, all the more reason to seek full- 
scaled architectural or engineering services. 
Fees will add 10 to 25% to the cost, but it's 
money well spent. A WELL-MEANING BUT IMPROPER- 
LY INSTALLED SOLAR RETROFIT CAN CAUSE STRUCTUR- 
AL DAMAGE TO YOUR HOUSE OR A NEIGHBORING BUILD- 
ING, OR SIMPLY ADD GREAT COST TO THE HOUSE WITH 
LITTLE OR NO POSITIVE REDUCTION IN ENERGY COSTS. 


[: THIS SHORT ARTICLE, I've put forth a few 


IS THE OLD HOUSE ready for solar? The answer 
is yes for essentially passive systems--carried 
through with sensitivity and forethought. f 


The author suggests that those serious about making passive 
solar changes read the book Passive Solar Energy, by Ed- 
ward Mazria. The $24.95 professional edition is recom- 
mended, as it contains additional solar tables and printed 
acetates that aid in siting. Order from Rodale Press, 33 E. 
Minor St., Dept. OHJ, Emmaus, PA 18049. 


ARCHITECT RON DIDONNO recently won a Design and 
Retrofit Competition Award from the New York State En- 


ergy Research and Development Authority for the rooftop 
sunspace design described in this article. DiDonno is a de- 
sign professor at Pratt Institute School of Architecture, and 
maintains an architectural office in Brooklyn. 
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Caen TOP! Don't read this article until you 
Za have taken all of the energy conserva- 

j| tion measures recommended by The Old- 

tf House Journal. Reduce infiltration, add 

insulation, even buy a new energy-efficient re- 

frigerator before considering a new heating 

system for your house. All of these things 

will save you more money at less cost than 

switching to a new fuel. 


THAT ADVICE is the only thing all of the energy 
experts agree upon. From here on, you're in 
the jungle of hungry salesmen promoting their 
favorite products, fuels and ideas. However, 
there is a path to follow that will lead you to 
the best decision for your home. 


THE TWO MAJOR CHOICES are: (1) Type of fuel; 

and (2) Type of system to buy. The fuel is a 
variable annual expense, while the system is a 
one-time capital investment. But obviously, the 
type of system you use will affect fuel consump- 
tion and your annual bills. 


COST OF FUEL varies tremendously depending upon 
where you live. Electricity is 5 times more 
expensive in New York City than in Seattle. 
Natural gas has a smaller price range, but is 
still half as expensive in Kansas City as it is 
in New York City. On the other hand, #2 fuel 
oil varies little in price. 


First Step 


=J O DO A RIGOROUS analysis of your heating 
dëi options, your first step is to find out 
J| fuel costs in your area. Keep in mind 

EX that utility companies have special 
rates for different amounts of use and times of 
year. Among the fuels you'd evaluate would be 
oil, electricity, gas (natural or liquefied 
petroleum), and (perhaps) wood. 


YOU MUST ALSO determine how much heat your 
house loses during winter months. This can be 
gotten from an energy audit, which many utili- 
ties will perform free or for a small fee. The 
outcome of energy audits can vary with differ- 
ent inspectors, so if possible get an audit 
from both the gas and electric companies for 
cross-checking. A good heating contractor will 
also be able to advise on required heating for 


your home, but his "audit" is more likely to 
be based on experience than actual calculations. 


Heating Systems 


HE TRAIL is covered with if's and's and 
but's when you try to discover the 
single most economical heating system. 
You start the evaluation by getting (1) 
cost for the particular fuel; (2) the amount 
of heat produced by the fuel; and (3) the ef- 
ficiency of the system being evaluated. 


CLEARLY, the most expensive house to heat is 
one in New York that uses electrical resistance. 
In other parts of the country, though, elec- 
tricity may provide cheaper heat than some 
other systems. Electrical resistance heat 
might be particularly appropriate in a large 
older house which is only partially occupied in 
the winter. With baseboard units that have in- 
dividual thermostats, you can lower heat dras- 
tically in unused rooms. (Don't go below 509 
F. inside or the paint may peel.) 


OIL HEAT is usually more expensive than gas at 
today's prices. (The price advantage of gas 
may be eliminated if it is deregulated.) 
Nevertheless, in northern climates where gas is 
not available, and electricity is expensive, 
oil could be the least costly alternative. 


GAS IS IN MANY WAYS a good solution for the 
older house. It requires less maintenance than 


oil, is cost-competitive, and can be easily 
adapted to most existing heat distribution sys- 
tems. 


The Heat Pump 


M EAT PUMPS are relatively new for home 

4 heating. The heat pump functions like 
dila reversible air conditioner. It pumps 
Zëss heat out of the house during the summer 
and into the house during the winter. Its 
great advantage is that it produces more heat 
than the amount of energy it takes to run the 
motor. While conventional heating systems are 
between 50 to 90$ efficient, a standard heat 
pump is 200% efficient. With low-cost elec- 
tricity, it provides the cheapest heating. 
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HEATING COSTS VARY WIDELY 


Deregulated Natural Gas 


Natural Gas (Regulated) 


Heat Pump 


Electrical Resistance 


20 
$/Million BTU's 
NOTE: 


shown indicates highest and lowest prices in U.S. 
as of June, 1981. 


THE HEAT PUMP does have some disadvantages for 
an old house, Because it can't generate high 
temperatures, the heat pump is used only for 
hot air heating (air-to-air heat pump). This 
means removing the hot water (or steam) radi- 
ators and installing large air ducts, which can 
be aesthetically traumatic for your house. On 
the other hand, you can use the same ducts for 
the air conditioning, which is part of the 
heat pump system. 


ONE PRODUCT which avoids large ducts is the 
Space-pak heat pump system manufactured by 
Dunham-Bush.* It uses high-velocity air, cir- 
culating in small 6-in.-dia. ducts, which can 
be threaded through closets and joist spaces. 
It seems ideal for use in old houses, although 
+ font know anyone who has personal experience 
with it. 


ANOTHER TYPE of heat pump is the self-contained 
through-the-wall type. Generally, it is about 
the size of a large air conditioner and is 
mounted through a hole in an outside wall of 
the house. It supplies hot or cold air direct- 
ly into the room where it is located. Its 
advantages are that it avoids ductwork and can 
be individually controlled. Disadvantages: 

The grilles mar the outside of the house, and 
it is as noisy as a window air conditioner. 


ANOTHER PROBLEM with heat pumps is that they 
become less efficient as the outside air gets 
colder. At low temperatures, it becomes 
cheaper to heat by some other method. In 
northern parts of the country, a hybrid heat 
pump--where oil or gas heating cuts in at low 
temperatures--is more economical than an all- 
electric system. The dotted line on the map 
shows approximately where it becomes necessary 
to use a hybrid heat pump. Some southern areas 
at high elevation may also require hybrids. 


* Dunham-Bush, Inc., Harrisonburg Div., Harrisonburg, VA 22801. If any 
OHJ subscriber has experience with this system, the editors would like to 
hear about it. 


J APITAL COST of a heating system varies 
i tremendously, depending on size and 
jc M shape of your old house. In general, a 
Ue) heating source that can be attached to 
an existing distribution system (steam, hot 
water or air) will cost much less than an en- 
tirely new system. A rough scale of initial 
cost for completely new systems--from least to 
most expensive--would be: 


1. Electric Resistance 

2. Gas Hot Water or Hot Air 

3. Oil Hot Water or Hot Air ` 

4. Gas with Central Air Conditioning 
5. Air-to-Air Heat Pump 

6. Oil with Central Air Conditioning 


BUT WHAT ABOUT all those exotic new technolo- 
gies you've been reading about? If you're 
thinking about active solar space heating, for- 
get it. The large number of collectors you'd 
need for heating probably wouldn't fit on your 
roof. And if they did, they'd look ugly and 
be hideously expensive. As romantic as solar 
heating sounds, it's not yet the whole answer. 


WOOD IS NOT usually considered for central 
heating. But it can make great sense to use 
wood stoves for zone heating. This allows 
you to keep the active living spaces warm, 
while the central furnace keeps the rest of 
the house at some pre-set minimum temperature. 
Wood heating requires a real change in life- 
style, but if you're interested read the wood 


heat section of The Next Whole Earth Catalog. 


SOME NEW PRODUCTS that show promise, if you 
want to invest for the long run, are water-to- 
air and earth-to-air heat pumps. In winter, 
they get heat from underground or ponded water, 
or from the earth itself. They are more expen- 
sive than air-to-air heat pumps, but can be 
more than 300$ efficient. 


The Future 


=J] HE WORLD of energy supply and technology 
a Bis in the midst of great upheaval that 
i| makes it difficult to see ahead. But I 
WE have some thoughts which may help in 
making a choice about a heating system. For 
example, I believe that fuel costs are going to 


go up faster than anyone has predicted. The 
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HOW A HEAT PUMP WORKS 


MOST HEATING SYSTEMS are like a campfire: When you want more heat 
you throw on more wood. You can never get more heat back than wasin the 
wood in the first place. 


THE HEAT PUMP WORKS on a different principle: It doesn’t generate heat; 
it just takes it from one place and moves it around to where it’s needed. The 


only thing consistent about past cost predic- 
tions is that they have all been too low. Gas 
will at least double in price in the next few 
years, and oil will continue to rise in price, 
Since the cost of producing these fuels is ex- 
tremely low, their price is determined only by 
what the market will bear. Therefore, cost 
per unit of heat delivered will eventually be 
about the same for oil and gas. 


HOW TO CALCULATE YOUR HEATING COST 


YOU MAY FIND IT DIFFICULT to get an answer to this simple question: 
What is the cheapest fuel for my heating system? Since the experts all think 
they know, they don't bother to figure it out—even though prices and equip- 
ment may be different from the last time they calculated it. 


No. 2 Fuel Oil—140,000 BTU/Gal. 
Electricity-3,413 BTU/Kwh. 
Propane Gas—91,000 BTU/Gal. 

Natural Gas—95,000 BTU/Therm (this varies) 


equipment is to check 
. By law, all 'roducts now carry this information. With 
PON Us PM be in the form of t 

(COP) that 


200% efficiency. For reference, here are some common efficiencies: 


inside the house. When it passes through another coil inside the house it 
gives up this heat to the interior air. 


AS THE REFRIGERANT COOLS, it condenses back to a liquid and is 
pumped back outside. At this point it is warmer than the outside air, so it is 


passed through a decompression valve. The rapid decompression drops the 
temperature of the refrigerant to somewhere below 0°, and the cycle repeats. 


THE SYSTEM works even better when the heat source is water or earth. 
Both of these materials are denser than air and have more heat per volume to 
give up. And even more important, their temperature is usually higher in the 
winter and lower in the summer than the outside air is. This means the heat 
pump has to do less pumping and squeezing to get the same amount of heat. 


THE OTHER BIG DIFFERENCE between oke opere otia heating 
sources is that it ean be made to pump heat out of the house during summer 
months. If you're in a part of the country where you want summer air con- 
ditioning, your needs can be met with a single unit. 


AS FOR ELECTRICITY, price will vary widely. 
Where it is generated by hydroelectric plants, 
such as in the Pacific Northwest, its cost will 
go down relative to other fuels. In areas 
where no new electric plants are being built 
(most of the country), it will go up at the 
same rate as its oil and coal fuel. In parts 
of the country where new plants are under con- 
struction, or older plants have to be replaced, 
the cost of electricity may rise rapidly. 


AT THE SAME TIME, there will be a tremendous 
increase in the efficiency of heating equip- 
ment. An average gas furnace was about 60$ ef- 
ficient 10 years ago. Now there are gas fur- 
naces with as high as 85$ efficiency. New 
pulse-combustion furnaces may push the figure 
up to 95%. The same trend can be seen in heat 
pump technology. The difference is that the 
maximum theoretical efficiency for oil and gas 
is 100%, while for heat pumps it is 1,8004. 


ECAUSE OF THESE RAPID technological de- 
velopments, I'd wait a few years to 
change my heating system. However, if 
mmy boiler just cracked, I'd buy the most 
fuel-efficient equipment available, even if it 
cost a lot more. 


IF YOU ARE IN AN AREA where air-to-air heat 
pumps make sense, use one. If you are in a 
colder climate, I'd use gas heating because its 
source is more reliable. By the time you again 
need a new furnace there will be a whole new 
range of products available (maybe even solar!). 


THEN AGAIN, you can always move to Hawaii. E 


BOO's AND BOUQUETS 


I'd like to thank the many people who gave me information 
for this article. Special thanks go to Don Kluckhuhn of 
HUD's Energy Office* for helping me make sense out of the 
energy jungle. A big boo goes to the Dept. of Energy for not 
returning phone calls or sending me any of the promised 
information. 


*This HUD office has just fallen victim to the budget cuts.—Ed. 


WARD BUCHER, in addition to being an architect, owns an old 
townhouse in Washington, D.C. On his own house, Ward has 
increased the glazing on his south-facing back wall to take maxi- 
mum advantage of passive solar heating, and has installed a 
heat pump. His architectural office is at 1638 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. (202) 387-0061. 
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RADIATOR 
COVERS 


By George 


HE TREATMENT of steam and hot water radi- 

ators in an older house often poses prob- 

lems to which there are no simple or 

ready-made solutions. Where the radiators 
are part of the original fabric of a house that 
is being restored internally, the question is 
simply, do they work efficiently; if not, can 
they be repaired or duplicated? 


IN MANY CASES, however, the radiators have been 
added at a later date and are either unattrac- 
tive or hazardous. They may be well placed for 
heating purposes, for instance, but may have a 
distinctly negative impact on the appearance of 
the room, being narrow and vertical when they 
would look better broad and horizontal, or vice 
versa. Also, many children and adults have 
been painfully burnt by exposed radiators--par- 
ticularly steam ones. A well designed casing 
can often solve both problems, 


Back To Basics 


D ASIC REQUIREMENTS of a good radiator cover 
are: 


1. It must be relatively unobtrusive and 
designed to relate to the proportions 


Stephen 


of room or space in which it is located. 

2. It should be large enough to allow for 
the free circulation of air on all 
sides of the radiator. 

3. It should direct the heat towards the 
room and prevent it from being trans- 
mitted back through the outer wall. 

4. The front should be at least 75% open, 
to allow for the unobstructed movement 
of air, and yet be strong enough to re- 
sist denting. 


The last requirement is the most difficult to 
fulfill in a way that both pleases the eye and 
screens the radiator adequately. 


IT HAS BEEN MY EXPERIENCE that most of the com- 
mercially available grilles seem to combine all 
the wrong characteristics. They're neither 
open enough to allow for a proper flow of heat 
nor strong enough to withstand an occasional 
blow without some form of visible reinforcement. 
Also, their aesthetic merits tend to range from 
neutral to zero. After much fruitless shopping 
around, therefore, I developed the slatted- 
front design shown in the photograph and dia- 
gram. It works well, resists damage, and pre- 
sents something more attractive to the living 
room than a sheet of perforated metal. 
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SECTION THROUGH COVER 


How To Do It 


OR THE VERTICAL SLATS, use a good grade 

1 x 2 birch or pine (actual dimensions 

3/4" x 1-1/2"), set with 1" air spaces 

between them. They are nailed and glued 
to two 3/4" x 3/4" horizontal support beams 
that are painted matte black or grey to make 
them as invisible as possible. The ends of 
the support beams are drilled to fit down over 
the upturned tails of four square jug hooks 
screwed to the sides of the cabinet. This ar- 
rangement allows the front to be easily removed 
by lifting it off the hooks--a useful feature 


for periodic cleaning and adjusting of the ra- 
diator. 


THE BODY OF THE CASING can be incorporated in 
a row of cabinets (as shown in the photo) or 
free-standing. The top and sides are 3/4" ply- 
wood (to resist warping by the heat) with all 
exposed edges covered by wood tape or 1/8" 
wood nosing. The finish should match that of 
the slats--either painted, stained, or natural 
wood. Stained or natural wood should be fin- 
ished with three coats of clear matte polyure- 
thane varnish and finely sandpapered between 
each coat. 
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ENERG 


Your house will require adaptation if it is to 
become energy-efficient. Home retrofitting is 
a lucrative field and so has attracted its share 
of phonies and mountebanks. Not every item 
listed below is appropriate for every house, 
but these companies all offer products that 
the editors of The Old-House Journal believe 
are worthy of consideration. 


SPECIALTY HEATING & 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


XXTH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILAT- 
ING CO. 

96 Ira Avenue, Dept. OHJ 

Akron, OH 44301 (216) 762-9168 

Available through distributors. Write for free 
literature. 

They manufacture heating equipment, includ- 
ing cast iron heat exchangers for gas or oil. 
(Also available: 22-inch coal furnace; wood- 
burning systems, including a wood-fired boiler 
for hot water systems.) 


WESTMORELAND CUPOLAS 

R.D. 2, Box 185, Dept. OHJ 

Export, PA 15632 (412) 327-7370 

Available by mail. Send $1 for brochure, re- 
fundable with order. 

They manufacture powered ventilators that 
can be concealed in a cupola, and redwood at- 
tic louvers. 


KOOL-O-MATIC CORP. 

1831 Terminal Road, Dept. OHJ 

Niles, MI 49120 (616) 683-2600 

Available through distributors. Write for free 
literature. 

They manufacture residential ventilating e- 
quipment, including an attic fan concealed in 
an Early American cupola, and roof- and 
gable-mount attic ventilators. 


INSULATION 


(Only one product under “Insulation”? We 
know you know about fiberglass, cellulose, 
etc. But here's something new that you may 
not have heard of.) 


DIAMOND SHAMROCK CORP. 

351 Phelps Court, PO Box 2300, Dept. OHJ 
Irving, TX 75061 (214) 659-7000 or (800) 
223-1954 

Available through selected homecenter chains. 
Write for free literature. 


Products For The Old House 


They manufacture Dacotherm, a loose-fill in- 
sulation of puffed silicate that will not burn, 
release toxic fumes, or attract animals. The 
product is odorless, safe, and non-irritating. 
Costs about $4.99 for a 6-lb. bag containing 3 
cu.ft. of insulation. Its R-value is R-4 per in. 
Most suitable for insulating attics and wood- 
frame sidewalls, Dacotherm is ideal for home- 
owners who can't or won't struggle with heav- 
ier or more unwieldy alternatives. 


(Continued on next page 


THE BACK OF THE CABINET is 5/8" Homosote board 
with a layer of aluminum foil on the radiator 
side to minimize loss of heat to the outside 
wall. It is important that it be securely fit- 
ted to the sides and top, as any heat will 
eventually cause sooty streaks to appear on the 
wall surface above the radiator. 


A SIMILAR THERMAL BAFFLE should be installed 
under the top of the cabinet to prevent it from 
overheating. (When the cat stops sleeping 
there, you'll know it has been effective.) 
This baffle should also be slightly sloped to 
expedite the flow of air into the room. The 
aluminum foil on the backboard is sometimes 
unpleasantly visible through the slats and ra- 
diator, in which case it can be covered up by 
a layer of 1/8" hardboard painted in a lighter 
color. 


A Burning Question 


should be painted generates as much heat 


as the radiator itself. When it is en- 


0): THE QUESTION of what color a radiator 


closed, some shade of grey seems to be pre- 


ferable, as this tends to make it disappear 


into the shadow of the cabinet. Some people, 
however, feel that radiators should be painted 
only white or silver because light, shiny sur- 
faces reflect heat best. This argument over- 
looks the fact that a coat of paint also has 
an inner surface that reflects heat back into 
the radiator. In terms of efficiency, then, 
it seems to make little difference how dark or 
light the color is. 


THERE ARE MANY POSSIBILITIES in the choice of 
colors and finishes for this type of enclosure, 
as long as we remember that its prime function 
is to conceal the radiator. The interior of 
the cabinet and its contents, therefore, should 


tend to form a darker, neutral background 
against which the lighter-colored slats appear 
to float in air. E 


GEORGE STEPHEN is the North Atlantic Regional Architect for the 
National Park Service and the author of many publications on preserva- 
tion. Further details for this type of radiator cover appear in his book: 
Remodeling Old Houses Without Destroying Their Character, Knopf, 
1972. 
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HOT WATER 


PALOMA INDUSTRIES, INC. 

241 James Street, Dept. OHJ 

Bensenville, IL 60106 (312) 595-8778 
Available through distributors. Write for free 
literature. 

They manufacture Constant*Flo, a gas-burn- 
ing device that heats water as it is used. The 
unit must be vented through a flue, but it is 
compact and economical. 


TANKLESS HEATER CORP. 

2 Lafayette Court, Dept. OHJ 

Greenwich, CT 06830 (203) 661-2102 
Available by mail. Write for free literature. 
They manufacture Santon Tankless Instant 
Heater, an electrically powered device that 
heats water as it is used. Available in a variety 
of models. 


WINDOWS 


We know we've passed over all the fine mill- 
works that make wooden storm and prime 
windows to your style and size specifications. 
Custom-made sash is not always the most ex- 
pensive alternative, so don’t rule it out. (In 
fact, for some Colonial and Early American 
houses, custom sash and frames may be the 
only aesthetically acceptable choice.) A more 
complete listing will appear in an upcoming 
issue all about windows. In the meantime, 
here are several national sources for good 
stock-priced prime and storm windows. 


CURTIS INSULATION, INC. 

30 Pond Park Road, Dept. OHJ 

Hingham, MA 02043 (617) 749-8866 
Available by mail. Write for free literature. 
They manufacture the Magnetic Airlock Win- 
dow, a custom-made inside storm window. A 
sheet of acrylic glazing in an insulated plastic 
frame with a flexible, permanent magnetic 
material. This adheres to an adhesive-backed 
steel strip that is attached to your window 
frame; permits easy exit. 


HOWALL PRODUCTS, INC. 

1351 Deloss Street, Dept. OHJ 

Indianapolis, IN 46203 (317) 631-8798 
Available through retail store or by mail. Send 
$1 for literature. 

Wooden storm window frames in easy-to-com- 
plete kit form with lower glass and screen in- 
serts, Supplied without glazing and screen ma- 
terials. Another lower cost alternative to cus- 
tom wood sash. 


PELLA DOORS AND WINDOWS 

Dept. OHJ 100 Main Street, 

Pella, IA 50219 (515) 628-1000 

Available through distributors. Write for free 
booklet, *Window and Door Ideas for Older 
Homes." 

Pella has recently begun a determined effort 
to establish a line of replacement windows 
that don't remuddle. They come in a wide 
range of stock sizes, shapes, and styles, as well 
as custom sizes. And their snap-in muntins for 
multi-light panes are made of wood, not vinyl. 


K.S.H., INC. 

10091 Manchester Road, Dept. OHJ 

St. Louis, MO 63122 (314) 966-3111 
Available through distributors. Write for free 
literature. 

They manufacture Safe-T-Vue, a low cost al- 
temative for indoor custom-size storm win- 
dows. You cut and install the self-adhesive, 
snap-apart vinyl mouldings and acrylic glazing 
or styrene sheets yourself. 


QUAKER CITY MANUFACTURING CO, 
101 Chester Pike, Dept. OHJ 

Sharon Hill, PA 19079 (215) 727-5144 
Available through distributors. Write for free 
literature. 

New channels or window balances, used with 
standard wood sash to give snug fit. Friction- 
fit replaces counterweights. A secondary op- 
tion. Only a few standard sizes. 


PERKASIE INDUSTRIES 

50 East Spruce Street, Dept. OHJ 

Perkasie, PA 18944 (215) 257-6581 or (800) 
523-6741. 

No national distribution for residential prod- 
ucts yet, but all inquiries will be answered. 
Write for free literature. 

'They manufacture Thermatrol acrylic interior 
storm windows. (Plexiglass in a molded acryl- 
ic frame.) Have done retrofits for landmark 
government buildings. Industrial/commercial 
and residential capabilities. 30 stock sizes; by 
using combinations of these sizes, you can 
weatherize some 355 different-sized windows 
without cutting. Clipped to frame—easy to re- 
move. 


SEASON-ALL INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Dept. OHJ 

Indiana, PA 15701 (412) 349-4600 

Available through distributors. Write for free 
literature. 

Storm windows: Custom-sized, finished in a- 
luminum, anodized, brown and white enamel. 
5 types of double-hung, plus picture windows, 
horizontal siding, 1-4 light. Can be adapted to 
go inside. NuPrime Windows: Custom-fit to 
opening. In most cases window frame and 
moulding can remain; thermalized aluminum 
frames, And of special interest to old-house 
owners: Round and Gothic top NuPrimes. 


WINDOW COVERINGS 


Insulating window coverings are tough to 
manufacture as a stock item for a reasonable 
cost because windows come in too many dif- 
ferent sizes. The best alternative is to make 
your own from covered, rigid foam boards, 
wood, etc. 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY CORP. 

Box 975, Dept. OHJ 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 (802) 257-4501 
Available through dealers. Write for free lit- 
erature. 

They manufacture Window Quilt, a 5-layer, 
insulated roller shade with vapor barrier, Rela- 
tively unobtrusive plastic tracks. Useful and 
attractive; available in 3 colors. Costs about 
$4.95/sq.ft., all inclusive. E 


5 layers~ st itches 
don't penetrate 


vapor barri¢r 
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active solar—Methods of using the sun's ener- 
gy for space or water heating, which require 
input of energy from other sources. Solar sys- 
tems that use electric or fuel-driven pumps, 
for instance, are active. In such systems, point 
of collection is usually removed from point of 
use. 


BTU—British Thermal Unit, or the amount of 
heat needed to raise one pound of water one 
degree Fahrenheit. (Engineer's heat-loss calcu- 
lations are expr in BTUs lost.) 


cellulose insulation—A loose-fill insulating 
material made from shredded newspaper, etc., 
which has been treated for fire retardancy. 
Cellulosic insulation is an increasingly popular 
choice with contractors because it is versatile, 
made of recycled material, and no longer 
seems to present serious problems of flamma- 
bility or settling. 


conduction—The ability of solid objects (like 

window glass) to transmit heat. Double-glaz- 

ing and movable “night” insulation both cut 

edel Weier losses through single-glazed win- 
ows. 


convection—This is a fancy word for a draft. 
Convection is an air current caused by the 
natural tendency of warm air to rise and cool 
air to drop. This is how old-fashioned radia- 
tors warm a roomful of air; they’d be better 
called ‘‘convectors."’ 


degree day—The average number of degrees- 
Fahrenheit below the base temperature of 65 
degrees, per day of the heating season. A Jan- 
uary day with an aver temperature of 31 
degrees has 34 degree days. Degree days are 
added to find a heating-season total. For ex- 
ample, NYC has about 5200 degree days per 
year; Hawaii has close to 0. 


envelope—The walls, floor, and roof of a 
building: that which separates the indoors 
from the outdoors. Most energy-upgrading of 
existing buildings involves making the enve- 
lope more efficient. 


hybrid solar—Use of the sun's energy through 
chiefly passive means (i.e., direct gain), but 
with some assistance from other energy 
sources, Distribution of passively warmed air 
by an electrically powered fan is an example 
of a hybrid solar system. 


infiltration—A word for unwanted ventilation. 
Buildings lose winter heat, gain summer heat, 
and admit winter cold by infiltration through 
voids in the walls, cracks, ill-fitting windows, 
etc. High infiltration means a high rate of air 
changes per hour (ACH). 


movable insulation—This is also called night 
insulation. It almost always refers to tight-fit- 
ting insulation placed over window glass to 
block conduction losses at ne or all day on 
north-facing windows (winter) or south-facing 
windows (summer). It's “movable” because a 
window that is at times useful for solar gain, 
ventilation, or a view, may be at other times 
responsible for conductive heat gain or loss. 


passive solar—Methods of using the sun's ener- 
gy without any mechanical backup or use of 
auxiliary energy sources. Passive (and some- 


times hybrid) solar methods, because they are 
simpler and less expensive, usually make the 
most sense for existing buildings. 


payback—The number of years it takes for a 
capital investment (say, for new storm win- 
dows) to pay for itself in energy saved by its 
use. 


R-value—This is the resistance to heat loss of 
any given material. (R = 1/U) Commercial in- 
sulating materials give their R-value per inch 
on the label. 


retrofit—A noun or verb referring to some- 
thing that is added or changed in an existin 

building. Blowing insulation into the cavity o 

an existing wall is a retrofit. 


thermal mass—Any dense material used to 
store heat, which it will give up gradually to 
surrounding objects or air. Soil, stones, ma- 
sonry units, tile, and water are all often used 
as thermal mass. 


Trombe wall—A glass curtain wall built in 
front of a masonry wall to create a “green- 
house effect” for collecting the sun's heat. 


U-value—in lay terms, U-value is a measure of 
conductive losses through any given material 
or combination of materials, such as a wall 
"sandwich." (U = 1/R) U-value is a coefficient 
which expresses transmission of BTUs per hr. 
per sq.ft. per inch of thickness per each de- 
gree of temperature difference between inside 
and outside. 
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Security and Your Old House 


Do You Want 
To Move A House? 


By Cole Gagne 


HERE IS ONE BASIC GUIDELINE when it comes 
Don't do it unless 


A house should be moved on- 


to moving a house: 
you have to. 


ly when relocation is the sole way to save it. 


After all, it was never designed to be moved 
around in the first place. Being relocated 
is as traumatic for a house as transplanting 
is for a plant or as surgery is for a human 
being; old age may only complicate the situa- 
tion. Therefore, consider all the options 
before deciding to move a house. 


BECAUSE PEOPLE ARE BECOMING increasingly con- 
cerned with preservation, there will most 
likely be more instances 
of house moving in the 
future. (There are cer- 
tainly plenty of in- 
stances from the past: 
Americans have been re- 
locating buildings ever 
since the Colonies.) 

In fact, nowadays there 
are frequently strong 
incentives for relocat- 
ing a house. Very of- 
ten a house will be of- 
fered at an extremely 
low price--sometimes 
even for free--provided 
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it's moved by the person who takes it. 


IF THAT SITUATION SOUNDS TEMPTING to you, 
then you should follow up on some of the 
ways to get in on it. House 
movers usually know of houses 
that are available. If you 
contact the right-of-way divi- 
sion of your state highway de- 
partment, they can put you on 
a mailing list and keep 
you notified of public 
auctions in your area. 
You should also watch 
out for development 
projects, especially in 
old neighborhoods; these 
frequently offer many old 
houses to be moved. 


ONCE THE DECISION to relocate 
has been made, you then have to 
decide where to put the house. 
should be moved to an area that 
does not compromise its character. 
In other words, the new environment 
should match the original as close- 
ly as possible. You really haven't 
saved a house if you move it to a 
site that is incompatible with it. 


It 


continued on p. 234 


Loetters 


Big Feet 
To the Editors: 


ORE COMMENTS to add to what 

I already said in the April 
1981 Painting Issue: Hereabouts 
it is very important to cover 
shrubbery. For example, we 
have 24 boxwood around the 
house which, at today's prices, 
run from $500 to $700 each, or 
a total of $12,000 to $16,800. 
As they are evergreens, paint 
spilled on them stays on them. 
Painters who fall in them usu- 
ally are summarily shot. 


THUS I suggest shrubs be cover- 
ed with light sheeting or the 


plastic-on-chickenwire solution. 


Where necessary, protective 
framing or scaffolding should 
be used to keep big feet away. 


Dave Hardingham 
Reidsville, NC 


Never White ? 


To the Editors: 


qae IS no question but that 
A. J. Downing popularized 
the use of neutral tints for 
country buildings, and even 
stated flatly that "all posi- 
tive colors, such as white, 
yellow, red, blue, black, etc., 
should always be avoided...." 
[1850] The commonly used white 
was the color to which Downing 
directed most of his criticism. 
He wrote that "no person of 
taste [would be] guilty of the 
mistake of painting country 
houses white." 


IT SHOULD be remembered that 
Downing's seemingly unyielding 
rules about color were directed 
primarily at those who were 
building new country houses. 
Such houses were often on 
cleared land with few trees 
very close to them. Full sun- 
light gave such a white build- 
ing the glaring effect Downing 
despised. 


BUT WHAT IF the house were 
heavily shadowed by mature 
trees--which is quite possibly 
the case now with some of the 
houses of Downing's day? He 
wrote: "To leave some little 
consolation to the lovers of 
white lead, we will add that 
there is one position in which 
their favorite color may not 
only be tolerated, but often 


has a happy effect. We mean 

in the case of a country house 
or cottage, deeply embowered 

in trees. Surrounded by a mass 
of foliage...a white building 
often has a magical effect." 


Arthur C. Downs, Jr. 
Newtown Square, PA 


Experience Talks 
To the Editors: 


| LIKE TO REPORT my experi- 
ence using Glidden's "Glid- 
Wall" plaster-resurfacing sys- 
tem on ceilings. Having asked 
one of the architects at Coloni- 
al Williamsburg about the advis- 
ability of using it, and re- 
ceiving a favorable reply, I 
went ahead with just one room, 
roughly 13 x 17 feet. 


PREVIOUS COATS of paint were 
flaking, and I swiftly removed 
these with a broad-bladed scrap- 
er. I ignored the cyclical 
hairline cracks and spackled a 
few dents only. I marked the 
ceiling with a felt-tip marker 
to act as a guide for the ini- 
tial coat of Insul-Aid (the la- 
tex paint that bonds the fiber- 
glass to the plaster). 


I FOUND it was important not to 
stop in the middle of the job, 
because the fiberglass edge 
(the underside of the butt 
joint along the seam) would 
pull the underlying layer of 
paint away with it. The result: 
An otherwise invisible butt 
joint became quite visible be- 
cause of the missing layer of 
paint along the joint. 


TO CORRECT that one small prob- 
lem, I learned to plan my 
breaks and not paint all the 
way to the edge of the roll. 
The finished job turned out 
very well indeed. It has been 
admired by members of the Prin- 
cess Ann County Historical Soci- 
ety, which is the owner of 
Upper Wolfsnare Manor. 


I NOW HAVE a further order in 
with our local Glidden store 
manager, a most helpful and 
friendly individual; I plan to 
apply the Glid-Wall system to 
two more ceilings. 


Alan Taylor, Curator 
Upper Wolfsnare Manor 
Virginia Beach, VA 


Use of the Glid-Wall system for re- 
surfacing damaged plaster surfaces 
was featured in our Nov.'80 issue. 
We've had several good reports on 

it; if anyone's had problems with 

it, we'd like to hear about that too. 
The materials are sold through Glid- 
den's factory distribution centers, 
listed in the Yellow Pages. - Eds. 
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Restoring Crumbling Porches 


By Larry Jones, Technical Preservation Consultant, 
Utah State Historical Society 


=J HE ARTICLE, "In Praise Of Porches," (OHJ, 
Kë Aug. 1981) brought to mind many of the 

experiences we've had here in Utah re- 
storing porches on old houses. We share 
John Freeman's and Clem Labine's enthusiasm for 
the social and architectural role that porches 
play--and agree that everything possible ought 
to be done to preserve or re-create a home's 
original porches. So in this article I'd like 
to pass along some of the porch know-how we've 
developed. 


FIRST, we always urge that anyone repairing or 
rebuilding porches use pressure-treated wood 

for the support columns beneath the porch. Pres- 
sure-treated wood has pre- 
servative forced deeper 


into the wood than is Metal Support 
possible with brush-on Stirrup Post 
techniques. In addition, 5 


it is a good idea to use | 
a poured footing, with a X. 
metal stirrup that holds 

the wooden post above 

the concrete. These 2 
stirrups allow water to M 
drain away from the end- | 40447. 
grain at the bottom of “RSS EA PISS 
the post--the area that KS er V SS 
is most prone to decay. 772 y: Footing, SS 


t à 
Lem 


WHEN REPLACING FLOOR JOISTS (we normally use 
fir or redwood), we usually attach them to the 
header beam with conventional galvanized metal 
joist hangers. In addition, we often apply 

a panel adhesive (such as "Liquid Nails") to 
the ends of the joists. Besides adding much 
greater rigidity to the assembly, the panel 
adhesive also acts as a sealant--preventing 
moisture from getting at the end grain of the 


joists. Panel adhesive costs little more than 
a high-quality caulk--and provides mechanical 
strength as well as the sealing action. 


WHEN BRIDGING or blocking is used between the 
joists, we also put panel adhesive on the 
joints. This extra step makes the floor system 
more rigid, and provides the sealing action 
described earlier. 


IF THE WOOD USED in the porch sub-structure has 
not been pressure-treated, then we apply a 
brush-on coat of wood preservative, or non-toxic 
water repellent. (More on this step later.) 


The Floor System 


OR PORCH FLOORS, we never use a subfloor 
since it holds the potential for trap- 
ping moisture and prevents the top floor- 
! ing from receiving ventilation from be- 
low. When we can get it, I prefer to use l-in. 
thick straight-grain tongue-and-groove flooring 
as opposed to the more common 3/4-in. variety. 
The thicker flooring makes the porch feel more 
solid. 


IT IS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT to treat the floor- 
boards with wood preservative or waterproofer. 
This step greatly extends the life of the 

paint film that goes on top. A simple method 
for treating the boards is to make a dip trough 
out of metal guttering (we often use the old 
guttering that we scavenge from the porch being 
repaired). Ends can be capped with standard 
metal end caps held in place with pop rivets. 
Seams are sealed with silicone caulk. By join- 
ing several lengths of gutter together in this 
fashion, we've been able to treat boards up to 
20 ft. long. 
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THE TROUGH is filled with preservative or water- 
proofer, and we dip each board for about a 3- 
minute soak. The boards are then allowed to 
air-cry for about 48 hr. Once suitably dry, 
each board is back-primed (painted on all sides 
and edges) prior to installation. 


ALL ELEMENTS of the porch--rails, balusters, 
steps, etc.--will benefit by this type of re- 
pellent + back-priming treatment (unless you 
are using pressure-treated wood throughout). 


Caulk Between Floorboards 


ZS AINT OFTEN FAILS at the seams between 

! porch floorboards, This is a symp- 
Cd Con of water penetration. Therefore, I 
Mi was interested in the suggestion I read 
in an 1899 carpentry manual that you apply a 
thick coat of white lead paste along each 
tongue and groove prior to nailing the boards 
down. 


THIS SEEMED LIKE A WORTHWHILE IDEA. Since 
white lead is toxic, however, on a recent job 
we used a cheap oil-based caulk on the joints 
instead. (Needless to say, the flooring car- 
penter HATED this procedure!) We removed all 
excess caulking prior to finishing the floor. 
(Finishing in this case required sanding the 
floor to smooth out some irregularities in the 
boards. Where sanding was done, we reapplied 
preservative with a brush and reprimed.) 


IT'S TOO EARLY to tell for sure if this extra 
step is fully justified. To date, however, 
the paint on the porch deck has held up very 
well and I am inclined to use the procedure on 
future projects. 


A VARIATION on this procedure, used by some 
preservationists, is to apply a thick coat of 
primer paint in the tongues and grooves im- 
mediately before fitting the boards together. 


NOSING PROTECTS FLOORBOARD END GRAIN 


CAULK SEAL 
J 


TEG Foos ~ 


Trim piece of half-round nosing protects end grain of floor- 
boards from moisture penetration. Bead of caulk should be 
applied to ends before attaching nosing. Air space behind face 
board allows back of board to breathe. Space is formed by 
tacking small nailing strips to the header. 


Closeup of nosing installed along edge of porch floor to re- 
duce moisture penetration through the end grain of the floor- 
boards. High-quality caulk seals the joint. 


Danger Point: End Grain 


wN ALL PORCHES, it's the edges and joints 
where deterioration starts. That is be- 
A cause the end grain of the wood is ex- 
RS posed at those points. Water is absorb- 
ed rapidly by end grain. Consequently, it's 
the areas around end grain that lose their 
paint first--allowing even more water penetra- 
tion. And thus the decay cycle starts. 


WE HAVE TWO RULES we try to follow in porch 
work: (1) Use the minimum number of pieces. 
Fewer pieces mean fewer joints and less ex- 
posure of end grain. (2) Cover the end grain 
of all wood exposed to the weather--especially 
the end grain of tongue-and-groove flooring. 


PROTECTING THE END GRAIN of the floorboards is 
done with a rounded or square piece of trim 
(see diagram). A bead of high-performance 
caulk (e.g., polyurethane) is run on the ends 
of the boards prior to nailing the trim in 
place--thus sealing the joint. 


WE LEARNED THE IMPORTANCE of this end grain 
protection the hard way. We had done several 
porch restorations without using the half- 
round trim piece on the ends of the floorboards. 
The porch floors had been given one coat of 
primer and two top coats of good quality porch 
& deck enamel. In all cases, the paint began 
to fail in about 6 months to a distance of 6 
to 12 in. from the ends of the floorboards, 

We have not had this problem where a wood 
nosing has been applied to the edge of the 
floor and properly caulked and painted. 


Preservatives Vs. Water Repellents 
WEN UR MAIN CONCERN with using a wood pre- 
(33 |servative or water repellent prior to 
A Mipriming is not so much kill decay-caus- 

=A ing bacteria as it is to prolong the 
life of the paint on the exposed wood surfaces. 
As long as the paint film is intact, most of 
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to hold up better than latex paints in our 
area. 


Bad Balustrades 


ALUSTRADE CONSTRUCTION is another trouble- 
ADAH some area. All too often, the handrail, 

balusters (turned members), and bottom 

rail are improperly built. The top sur- 
face of the bottom rail, especially, frequently 
allows water and snow to collect, rather than 
run off. This causes paint failure and de- 
terioration of otherwise tight joints. 


A SECOND COMMON PROBLEM is the lack of proper 
bracing of the bottom rail, This of course 
allows sagging over a period of time, creating 
open joints where the balusters meet the bot- 
tom rail. As a rule of thumb, a bottom rail 
should be supported every 3 or 4 ft. I have 
seen support blocks made out of turnings that 
not only did the job, but which were also at- 
tractive decorative elements. 


EVEN WORSE than inadequate bottom rail support 
is a bottom rail that rests right on the porch 


BAD NEWEL CAP: Mitered joints have opened, despite the floor. This does not permit water to run off 

carefully fit splines. Penetrating moisture will start the decay the porch--but does permit moisture to collect 

process unless the cracks are caulked. in the seam between the bottom of the rail and 
the floor. I have also found that some home- 


owners have replaced porch floors, but have 

forgotten to slope the floor for proper water 
the moisture is kept out of the wood. And if 
there is no fungi-nurturing moisture, there 
will be no deterioration in the wood. A water 
repellent seems to reduce wood's ability to 
absorb moisture much better than a primer. 


WE FAVOR USING a WR solution (water repellent) 
as opposed to a WRP solution (water repellent/ 
preservative). The water repellent in most 
formulations is the same: A waxy material. The 
preservative (fungi-killing) material can vary, 
but the most common is pentachlorophenol 
("penta"). Penta is a chemical that is toxic 
to humans and can be absorbed through the 

skin. For that reason, we prefer not to use 
penta-containing materials on porches. 


WE RECOMMEND the use of a make-it-yourself 
water repellent developed by the Forest Products 
Lab, Madison, Wis. The formula is quite simple, 
cheap and nontoxic. Best of all, it seems to 
work as well as WRP solutions.* The formula 

is as follows: 


Exterior Varnish 3 cups 

Paraffin Wax l oz. 

Mineral Spirits, Add to make 
Paint Thinner or l gal. 


Turpentine 


THE PARAFFIN is simply the grocery store mate- 
rial that's sold for canning jars. We shave 
the paraffin block as finely as possible so 
that it will dissolve more readily. We've 
used different brands of exterior varnish, and 
they all appear to work equally well. 


REGARDING PAINT, it has been our experience 
that gloss or semi-gloss oil-base paints seem 


BETTER NEWEL CAP: Solid cap provides no opportunity 
*In warm, humid climates, such as in the southern U.S., for open joints. Porch would be better off, however, if it had 
it may be necessary to have the additional protection | latticework to vent the crawl space. 

of the fungi-killing preservative chemical. 
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Restored porch has half-round galvanized gutters that con- 
duct water safely away. The old-fashioned gutter blends in 


runoff. A slope of from 1/8 to 1/4 in. per ft. 
will work well. 


GUTTERS ARE ESSENTIAL. Water running freely 
off porch roofs can cause considerable decay in 
latticework and other wood members near the 
ground. We usually suggest retaining the ori- 


GOOD AND BAD PORCH ROOF FLASHING 


METAL FLASHING 
INSERTED UNDER. 
SIDING 


ROOFING TAR, 


PorcH 
Roof \ 


ASPHALT SHINGLE 
TACKED To SIDING 


$ 


HI 


e fie nt i og 


nicely with the porch cornice and does not stand out as a 
discordant element. 


ginal crown moulding around the perimeter of 
the roof and installing old-fashioned half- 
round galvanized guttering and round corrugated 
downspouts. We find that galvanized gutters, 
when primed with a made-for-galvanized primer, 
hold paint very well. 


GOOD FLASHING is also critical. Some homeowners 
seem to believe that copious quantities of 
roofing tar can take the place of metal flash- 
ing. It can't. Besides being unsightly, roof- 
ing compound doesn't hold up very long. 


Steps & Newels 


AST, exposed wood steps, handrails, and 
newels take such abuse from both traffic 
and weather that it's impossible to make 
"them too well. Wood steps need to have 

a slight pitch for drainage. The joint where 

the hand rail meets the newel should be care- 

fully caulked. The more pieces that are used 

to build up a newel, the greater the number of 
joints...each of which can eventually open and 
admit water, 


THAT has been my experience with porches. If 
other OHJ readers have additional know-how to 
pass along, why not. take a few minutes to drop 
a line to the editors? £ 
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Trumpet Vine 


HE LATE VICTORIANS and Edwardians had 
a passion for vines. Vines were long 
used in the domestic landscape, and 
many exotics had been introduced be- 
fore the 1860s, but it wasn't until after 
1868 (the year the Meiji Revolution opened 
Japan to the West) that their popularity 
blossomed. Coincidentally, porches and ver- 
andahs became fashionable, providing an op- 
portunity to use vines in adventurous ways. 
(See "In Praise of Porches," August 1981.) 


VINES WERE USED generously on all sorts of 
domestic and public architecture. Nursery 
catalogues of the period show fences en- 
twined, porches entirely enclosed, and 
facades completely draped but for the 
Windows. Where an existing trellis 
didn't exist, welded-wire rigid-frame 
trellissing in square or diamond grids 
could be propped against walls and at- 
tached to porch structures. 


VINES FOUND their own special place. 
Although frequently started at a trel- 
lis, they were permitted according to 
their nature to spread freely. This 
relative freedom in the garden was in 
sharp contrast to the controlled look 
of the close-cut lawn and clipped 
hedge. It's possible that ignorance 
of the vigor of vines was at the root 
of this aesthetic. 


THE VINE AESTHETIC grew quickly. Mixing of 
vines--such as Morning Glory on Wisteria, or 
Clematis on Rambling Rose (not a true vine) -- 
created contrasting displays of flower color 
and leaf texture. The use of wire or wood 
trellis frames to create indoor and outdoor 
canopies, "rooms," and enclosures of thickly- 
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Garden restoration makes a big visual impact — and it can be a lot of fun, 
too. Vines are a long-lived, low-maintenance, relatively cheap way to add a 
period touch to a late I9th-century or early 20th-century building. In this 
article, landscape architect Dan Maciejak explains the historical use of 
vines, and answers often-asked questions about their possibly detrimental 
effects. The detailed chart on p. 228 wiil help you pick your favorites. 


INES 


Wire trellis 
with Clematis 


By Dan Maciejak 
Brooklyn 


trellised vines was recommended in the decor- 
ating and gardening literature. 


WISTERIAS (and, less frequently, Trumpet Vine) 
were grown as trees in a form called a "stan- 
dard." The vine was attached to a heavy (5-6 
inch diameter) wooden post, 6-8 feet tall. 


i 


Careful pruning created lateral branching, 
simulating the crown of a tree. Tiers of 
pendulous flowers (on Wisteria) created a 
stunning effect. fid-season flowering on 
short spurs was induced by continued pruning 
to shape. The vine was cut back each fall to 
offer a pleasing tree form in dormancy. 
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Illustrations by Patti Allison 
What is a Vine? 


HAT IS A VINE? It is a plant which 
trails or climbs, either by twining 
or attaching specialized appendages 
to such supports as a trellis, tree 

trunk or limbs, shrubbery, stones, or walls. 
There are generally three recognized ways 
that different vines hold or attach 
themselves: 


Grape utilizes TENDRILS, which 
may on other species be sep- 
arate elements or parts of 
leaves. The petioles (or 
leaf-stems) of Clematis seem 
tendril-like. Tendrils are 
selective and will wrap 
around appropriate holds 
when they are encountered. 


Grape Vine 


VINES ARE well adapted to 
compete. An established 
vine is generally a vigor- 
ous grower, putting on, in 
a single growing season, more 
relative length, height, and 

English Ivy will attach itself weight than most shrubs and trees, They 
to flat surfaces and masonry need not develop a structural mass neces- 
using stubby ROOT-LIKE ANCHORS. sary to independently overcome gravity. 
This is a distinct advantage in nature, 
but a potential threat to your trellis, 
masonry, and house. 


Boston Ivy, also called Jap- 
anese Creeper, clings to sur- 
faces using tendrils, at 
the ends of which are circular 
ADHESIVE PADS. 


Boston Ivy 


Your Choice 


HOOSING A VINE depends 
on your awareness of 


a dee its purpose in your 
py) e landscape, its method 
ass f SS \ of attachment, and predict- 
5 ` — Bir ability of its growth. 
Vie YA SrA d Vines are a relatively in- 
N , d L expensive way to provide 
Qu e privacy on a narrow building 
vn a XS D _ lot, screen an unpleasant 
Bv i z view, and foliate bare walls 
“adhesive pads" —/ ~— tendrils where little else will grow. 


Their special benefits may in- 
clude fragrance, beautiful flow- 
ers, or interesting fruit. 


TO A GREATER or lesser degree, most vines 
will twine, particularly during the 
annual stage when comprised - SoG SE E 
of soft, rather than woody, : / 
growth. Older vines will 
often appear to grow specu- 
latively, sending forth 
swooping branches into 

open space. Vines of dif- 
ferent species twine in 
different directions. i 

The list of recommended Patin 
vines on p. 228 offers 
this data for the reader 
eager to assist a vine 
along a decorative route 
through the trellis. 
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SOME VINES are strongly linked to 
moods, others to period archi- 
tectural settings. Be aware 

of such characteristics: A 

leafy curtain effect or power- 
ful fragrance may be delight- 
ful for an afternoon, but 

not for a week or a 

month. The twiggy, 
broken-down appearance of 
Clematis in winter may be 
equally hard to bear. Don't 
make a commitment to a vine 
just because you inherited a 
trellis. (Many Victorian 
trellises are still around 
simply because they were 
never used!) 


START YOUR ENTANGLEMENT by ob- 
serving simple cultural re- 
quirements. Vines are gener- 

ally grown at the base of 
buildings or fences...areas 

where the soil has been disturb- 
ed, compacted, or is low in organ- 
ic content. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to provide a deep and wide hole 
about the size of a bushel basket. 


FILL THE HOLE with a humus- or compost-enriched 


garden soil mixture. Plant the vine, soak 
the ground, and finally, cover the ground with 


two or three inches of wood chips 
or hay mulch. This will help 
contain soil moisture and 
keep soil adequately cool 
for good root growth-- 
an important consider- 
ation if the vines are 
planted on the south 
or west side. 


NURSERIES grow and 
sell vines in 
containers. 
Those equipped 
with bamboo stakes 
provide support for 
tendril and twining 
vines. Make sure to 
plant the stake with your 
vine to help direct the 
plant onto your trellis. 
October is a good time to 
plant vines in much of this coun- 
try. But be sure to check with a 
local nursery about optimum planting 
and growing care, and about special 
requirements for the first winter. 


Clematis 


The vines described in the chart on the next page 
are generally appropriate for domestic gardens 
since before the turn of the century. All are rec- 
ommended because they are available as nursery stock, 
and because they are relatively easy to maintain. 


Green Things On Buildings 


HEN VINES are used directly against 
buildings, and in those rare instances 
when they are actually encouraged to attach 

to buildings, they have to be carefully 
selected and controlled, Vines that attach 
themselves using pads or root-like anchors 
should NEVER be used on painted wood, clap- 
boards, or shingles. Here, attachment to 
paint is permanent; even if the vine is 
pulled away, thousands of pads or anchors 
would remain fixed to the surface. Others 
remaining on the vine would pull paint away 
Vines hold moisture against the house for a 
long time. This encourages fungus growth 
and decay, attracting the kinds of insects 
you find under logs in the woods. Vines 
that develop thickets (such as Virginia 
Creeper) are attractive nesting sites for 
birds. 


TWINING VINES should be encouraged to grow 
only on trellises anchored or rested against 
a building. Such trellises may be laid 
down when painting or caulking is underway, 
then replaced with vine attached. Twining 
vines with tendrils may be trellis-grown 
and are also relatively nuisance-free. 
While tendrils may enter crevices between 
wooden clapboards and flooring, they won't 
cause critical problems. 


VINES THAT DEVELOP tremendous weight, such 
as Wisteria, can become a grave hazard to a 
building. They will tax wood trellising to 
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its limits, then rest on porch roofs and 
porticoes. You should be prepared to radi- 
cally prune such plants every three to five 
years in recognition of this threat. 

RICK BUILDINGS fare better under direct 

attachment of vines. Attachment to mor- 
tar joints is less permanent than to adja- 
cent brick surfaces, because tiny particles 
of lime or cement (in the mortar) become 
dislodged by subtle movement of the vine. 
Mortar becomes pitted by this action, and 
tends to hold moisture, which may in some 
cases encourage cracking and spalling during 
freezing cycles. However, such problems 
evolve over long periods: With certain vines, 


it would take a generation before there'd 
be any cause for concern. 


STONE MASONRY WALLS consisting of large 
stone blocks and relatively few mortar 
joints may endure forever, as long as their 
foundations are not undermined. Vines have 
little impact on such walls. 


STRANGELY ENOUGH, vines may do some good for 


masonry. It's possible that moisture-induced 
vegetative growth and decay against the wall 
may keep pH higher (towards basic) than it 
would be if the wall were exposed. This 

may counter-balance acidic rainfall, a noto- 
rious and omnipresent enemy of masonry. 
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Refinishing Clinic 


Using Logic & Good Preparation 


refinishing wood is a lot like the English 

language: There are almost as many excep- 
tions as there are rules. The flow charts on 
the next pages are an attempt to organize both 
rules and exceptions as logically as possible. 
If you refer to these charts while you're 
planning your project, and during the process, 
you ind that refinishing woodwork is 
really not that difficult. 


B OF ALL THE VARIABLES, the process of 


WE'LL BE RUNNING more Refinishing Clinics in 
OHJ. Almost everyone who's fixing up an old 
house does some wood refinishing, so many 
readers are old hands at it. If you'd like to 
share something you learned the hard way, or 
if you need some help with a tricky problem, 
drop us a line. We'll try to include your 
letter in the appropriate Clinic. 


Options Along The Way 


OU MUST ASK YOURSELF these questions before 
VE any wood refinishing project: (1) 

What kind of wood is it? (2) How much 
abuse will it take? (3) What look do I want? 


WOOD THAT IS chiefly decorative, such as panel- 
ling, woodwork, picture frames, mouldings, and 
balustrades, can be finished with low lustre, 
less resistant materials that generally are 
more easily applied than varnishes. Sometimes 
you can even get away with wax only, or no 
finish at all! 


WOOD THAT WILL RECEIVE hard wear needs a fin- 
ish resistant to water, alcohol, scuffs, and 
scratches. Wood that must withstand the ele- 
ments, such as exterior doors, siding, decks, 
handrails, and other exterior trim, require 
treatments that can be repaired easily. 
Nothing is permanent under the sun! 


into action. The flow chart on the next 
page gives the logical conclusion to each 
option you might choose. Many people make 
the mistake of going straight to expensive, 
all-or-nothing solutions like chemical paint 
strippers before trying gentler home remedies. 
Not every old piece of wood needs to be 


Ts OF ALL your options before you leap 


stripped, or even refinished. Sometimes 
cleaning and a little renewal is enough. 


MANY IMPERFECTIONS, including scratches and 
white rings, can be corrected by cleaning with 
a gentle lemon-oil cleanser for furniture. 
(Daly's, Hope, and Formby's all make them-- 
we're NOT talking about Pledge, etc., which 
should never be used on fine wood.) Rub the 
cleanser on the surface with a coarse rag or 
very fine (0000) steel wool, then wipe dry. 


OCCASIONALLY, too much wax will have been ap- 
plied and the cleanser will not do the trick. 
Rub with mineral spirits, or use a commercial 
product (usually a fine abrasive that must be 
mixed with water). But be careful with any 
water-containing solutions--get them off the 
wood right away. Another treatment that works 
is a tri-sodium phosphate (TSP) and water solu- 
tion. 


THESE OTHER HOME REMEDIES have merit: 

e Dark rings can be removed by rubbing with 

a cut lemon. 

e Rub the meat of a walnut into white scratch- 
es, and they'll be invisible for some time. 

e Toothpaste may rub out blemishes. So will 
automobile polishing compound (not wax). 


IF NONE OF THESE do a satisfactory job for you, 
try a commercial "finish reviver." This is 
not a stripper, not a polish, and not a wax. 

It is a reviver that dissolves some of the top 
surface of old finish, cleaning the wood and 
reamalgamating the finish.  Easy-Time makes a 
finish reviver that works well on dirty, but 
not overly gloppy, varnished wood. 


STILL AREN'T HAPPY? Then you probably do have 
to strip the old surface away. 


The Old Finish 


determine if the old finish is shellac: 

Rub with denatured alcohol (also called 
"shellac solvent" by hardware store clerks). 
If there is a rapid change in the look of the 
surface, it's undoubtedly shellac. This can 
best be removed by repeated washings with de- 
natured alcohol, using medium grade steel wool 
(0, 1, or 2) and wiping with rags. This sys- 
tem will out-perform any other. (Although 


Nec LET'S CONSIDER stripping methods. First 
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high-quality semi-paste removers will work on 
shellac, they may cause stickiness and a great 
deal of "gunk." They're more expensive, too.) 


OF ALL THE METHODS used for stripping paint 

and varnish, using high-quality semi-paste 
chemical paint-and-varnish remover is the most 
efficient and least damaging to the surface. 

An electric heat gun (no flame tools, please!) 
is also effective and efficient for stripping 
paint, although it doesn't work on varnish. 

The gun is especially useful if do your wood 
stripping in short sessions, because the clean- 
up is much quicker. 


THE OTHER ALTERNATIVES--scraping, sandpapering, 
and burning--will rip or scorch the wood, and 
ruin the patina (natural beauty of age). Hot- 
tank or vat dipping can cause side-effect damage 
such as discoloration (common), opening of 
joints, splitting, or damage in transport. 


REMEMBER that any method of stripping paint or 
varnish carries certain hazards. High-quality 
semi-paste strippers are methylene chloride 
based, which is non-flammable...but it shouldn't 
be used by people who have heart or lung 
trouble, and it must be used with plenty of 
ventilation and not in direct sunlight. Most 
old pieces have traces of lead paint.  Chemi- 
al stripping and hot-air stripping don't vapor- 
ize the lead so you can breathe it...but the 
scrapings themselves contain lead and 

should be disposed of immediately. Don't put 
your hands to your mouth until you've washed 
them thoroughly (smokers beware--lead gets on 
the cigarette, then in your mouth!). And this 
should be a golden rule: No children or preg- 
nant women should ever strip wood or be in 

the same room while it's going on. 


FTER THE ITEM has been completely stripped, 
A there may be dark embedded discolorations 
such as water rings, grease spots, oil 
stains, or marks of unknown origin that refuse 
to come out. Or, if the piece was dipped, the 
wood might be dark or discolored. The Bleach 
and Stain Removal Flow Chart will help you 
here. But remember, do not bleach unless ab- 


solutely necessary. Do not attempt to spot 
bleach...bleach the whole surface. Sometimes 
things are better left in the wood. 


Call 'em 
marks of character. 2 


MUCH OF THIS ARTICLE was adapted from a 
booklet written by Jim Daly, president 
of Daly's Wood Finishing Products. His 
company both manufactures and retails a 
line of very special wood finishing and 
refinishing products. The line includes 
tung-oil finishes, sealers and fillers, 
and unusual bleaching and stain removal 
formulations. For a free catalog of his 


products, write to Jim Daly, Daly's Wood 


Finishing Products, 1121 N. 36th St., 
Dept. OHJ, Seattle, WA 98103. Telephone 
(206) 633-4204. 
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— Refinishing Flow Chart 


Old wood with a dirty or worn finish: Try to 
clean surface with mineral spirits, paint thinner 
or "finish reviver.” Do not strip yet. 

Did this work? 


AR, 


polish gently, 
very occasionally 
Remove old finish. Did 
all paint come out of 
the grain? 


AQ 


TNL 
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Remove old finish. Is 
color of wood uniform, 
& without dark rings? 


SSSSSSS 


Are you planning an 
oil finish? 


thoroughly 
with lacquer 
thinner and 
brass brush 


Did this work? 


4 
d o 
NS N 
SE 


Be sure it’s really 
hardwood...not 
softwood with lots 
of residue. Test 
for patchiness. 


Get ready for a lot of 
picky work, or consider 
graining the wood 


Is it an open-grained wood? 


loa 


Oil-based stain 
Test first! 


A One to three coats of a suitable varnish A 
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H Papering & Paneling H 
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simulated-wood panelling. When we removed 

one section around a doorway, the plaster 
pulled away from the lath. I am afraid that if 
we went ahead and pulled all of the panelling 
down, all the plaster would come with it. And 
we don't want to remove all the plaster and put 
up new wallboard. 


O: 1895 VICTORIAN HOUSE was remuddled with 


I HAVE GOTTEN TWO SUGGESTIONS for wallpapering 
over the panelling. One is to put on a skim 
coat of joint compound, then size and paper. 
The other is to put up liner paper and wall- 
paper over that. What do you think? Would I 
be able to remove the wallpaper later? 


--Judith Luskin Chelmsford, MA 


ling is problematic. The wallboard will 

expand and contract with changes in the 
humidity, and cause the paper to blister. Un- 
fortunately, this problem is unavoidable. A 
layer of lining paper under the wallpaper might 
help to take some of the stress, especially at 
the joints of the panelling. But the real de- 
termining factor for the longevity of your pa- 
pering job is the temperature and humidity of 
your home. 


Wire is pro OVER COMPOSITION-BOARD panel- 


A COAT OF JOINT COMPOUND is definitely a bad 
idea. It shrinks when it dries and so is un- 
suitable for the covering of large surfaces. 
Moreover, even with sizing, moisture from the 
wallpaper paste would resoften some of the com- 
pound and cause failures even before you could 
complete the job. 


"Wes On Shingles Hu 
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an untreated, handsplit cedar shake roof. 

In places where the sun does not reach, the 
shingles are turning a greenish color. (The 
roof was installed like Fig. 2 in your article, 
"Roofing With Wood Shingles" in the August 1977 
OHJ.) Short of tearing off the entire roof and 
starting over, what can I do? 


ER YEARS AGO I had a log home built with 


--Melvin Poniske, Oakdale, IL 


stuff growing on your roof. The best way 


M: PERHAPS EVEN MOSS, is the green 
to get rid of it is by using a penta-based 
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preservative on the shingles. Treat them with 
it about every three years, and you should be 
free of the problem. One word of caution: 
Penta is extremely toxic, so be sure to wear 
gloves and long sleeves when you handle it. 


no bi O 
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UR NEW HOUSE, an 1830s structure, has been 

vacant for twelve years. The major interi- 

or problem is that two rooms in different 
parts of the house have mildewed. Could this 
be from the dark, non-heated, open atmosphere 
or from something like wallpaper paste? Can 
you suggest a method for cleaning and disinfect- 
ing the walls? 


--Seth Carpenter Tucson, AZ 


house has probably caused the mildew prob- 

lem. Wiping down the walls with a solution 
of tri-sodium phosphate (available from your 
paint dealer) should kill the mildew. Rinse 
and let the wall dry completely before painting. 
Another good fungicide is a weak solution of 
calcium hypochlorite--it's in "X-14" and other 
brand-name products. It's harmless to plaster 
surfaces, even unpainted, and effectively re- 
moves mildew with a light brushing. 
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L* OF LIGHT AND VENTILATION in the vacant 


and a brass washbowl. We polished these 

items carefully with Brasso, cleaned them 
thoroughly with naptha to remove skin oils, and 
applied tung oil without touching them with our 
hands. (Held 'em with paper towels.) Yet in 
spite of all this, tarnish spots are appearing 
here and there. Have you any suggestions? 


RU WE BOUGHT two brass soap dishes 


--Barbara Gonzales Brooklyn, NY 


ECAUSE THEY ARE CONSTANTLY exposed to mois- 

ture, these brass items will always have a 

tarnish problem. (This inevitable situa- 
tion has prompted people to speak affectionate- 
ly about "brass patina.") If you can't learn 
to love their tarnish, then you'll have to pol- 
ish them every other day. Use either 0000 
steel wool or a jeweller's rouge pad. 


bh Restrins Marble — H 
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ELP! I am trying to clean a black marble 

mantel that the previous owners painted 

with white enamel. The surface paint was 
removed easily enough with regular paint remov- 
er. Unfortunately, the marble absorbed a resi- 
due of the enamel paint, hiding the veining and 
making a dull, unattractive grey cast. Is 
there any way to remove this residue? 


--D.M. Thompson Pittsburgh, PA 
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tice made from commercial paint remover 

(but use the liquidy kind, not the paste) 
and powdered chalk (whiting). Remember to be 
careful using the stripper, because it is flam- 
mable.  Plop a goodly amount of this goo on the 
marble and wait until it dries; then brush it 
off. Repeat this procedure until the poultice 
has absorbed all the paint in the marble. You 
can buy poultices as well. A good source is: 


Ys CAN REMOVE the paint by applying a poul- 


Gawet Marble & Granite 
Department OHJ 

Center Rutland, VT 05736 
(802) 773-8869 


"Bathroom Wallpaper 
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S IT ADVISABLE to put wallpaper in the bath- 
an “especialy when it has recently been 
sheetrocked? If so, should I paint first? 
Is there something I should do to the sheetrock 
walls now so that, if I decide in the future to 
remove the wallpaper, I won't pull off part of 
the sheetrock? 


--Helen Block Brooklyn, NY 


as long as none of the papered areas are in 

direct contact with water. To insure 
against moisture damage, your bathroom should 
have been sheetrocked with water-resistant gyp- 
sum board ("W/R"). It has a green paper sur- 
face to distinguish it from regular sheetrock. 
Wallpaper applied to this surface (size it 
first) should be removable in the future by 
normal steaming without damaging the sheetrock. 


N: PROBLEM WITH WALLPAPERING your bathroom, 


IF YOUR BATHROOM is covered with normal sheet- 
rock, prime the surface well with special gyp- 
sum-board primer-sealer (a brand-name product 
like Texolite) before papering. Then size and 
paper as you would normally. 


moo Sw a i 
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place-surround made of steel. It has a very 

nice dull satin pewter-colored surface tone, 
but looks as if it could use a cleaning.  How- 
ever, we do not want a shiny surface. What is 
the best way to clean and care for a mantel of 
this type? 


I» RECENTLY ACQUIRED a lovely Adams fire- 


--Jon Bosland Bellevue, WA 


LAIN OLD SOAP AND WATER is the best cleaner 

for you to use. Just make sure you dry the 

fireplace-surround thoroughly immediately 
after cleaning. Since you don't want a shine, 
you should avoid using an abrasive cleaner or 
steel wool. If some discolorations or stains 
are more problematic, you can get a good metal 
cleaner from: 


Bradford-Park Corp. 
Box 151, Dept. OHJ 
Clifton Park, NY 12065 
(518) 371-5420 


D ene Not Tes MI 
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metal floor over wood. We finally had 

to remove the metal because it was leak- 
ing through the ceiling of the lower porch. 
The man who did the job just put tar paper on 
the floor and we don't like it; the tar some- 
times gets too hot to walk on. What have other 
people used instead of tar paper? We can't 
find anyone in our area that knows the answer. 


W: HAVE AN UPPER DECK PORCH that had a 


--Doris Slaubaugh Loogootee, IN 


ANVAS WILL SERVE as an excellent replace- 
Q:: for the tar paper. You can purchase 

it from an awning company. You'll also 
need several cans of waterproof marine adhesive 
and marine paint, available at marine equipment 
and supplies stores. Tear up the tar paper and 
glue the canvas onto the wood. You should also 
apply two coats of adhesive to the canvas sur- 
face after it's been glued down--this will 
waterproof it. (Allow each coat to dry over- 
night.) Then apply two coats of the paint. 
Other than a new coat of paint every few years, 
that's all you'll have to do. (For further in- 
formation on this procedure, see the March 1978 
OHJ.) 


WEE 
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fashioned farmhouse cellar walls? The cel- 

lar walls of my 250-year-old house seem to 
be constructed with mud mortar. They blister and 
flake continuously. (I believe farmers used to 
knock the loose stuff off and white-wash the 
walls every year.) 


D: YOU HAVE ANY ADVICE on maintaining old- 


--T. Morris Philadelphia, PA 


od you describe is still the best way of 

coping with this problem. Sealing the cel- 
lar walls will trap moisture in them. Repoint- 
ing is dangerous if you use a hard mortar. A 
high lime-content mortar would be all right, 
however. (See the June 1981 OHJ, page 143, for 
the formulation of such a mortar.) 


T WERE PRETTY SMART PEOPLE. The meth- 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise 


to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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MOVE A HOUSE, cont'd from p. 219 


OF COURSE, compatibility works both ways. So 
when you consider possible relocation areas, 
you have to take into account the integrity of 
the site as well, especially if it possesses 
its own historical or aesthetic significance. 


Getting There 


HEN SELECTING A NEW SITE, you have to 
Wiens ice: the travel route it demands. 

Is it feasible to transport the house to 
the projected site? Moving a house is never 
simple, but you can avoid unnecessary complica- 


tions and their additional expense. 


WHEN YOU PLAN THE ROUTE for moving a house, you 
notice the environment with a new sense of de- 
tail. For instance, you really become aware of 
trees--how far out and low down their branches 
are, who owns them, and how amenable their own- 
er(s) will be to having them trimmed. You also 
start to notice all the artificial additions to 
the landscape: telephone cables, street lights 
power lines, cable television wires. When 
Betty and Louie Galli moved their house to Tra- 
cy, California, they had to have the coopera- 
tion of Pacific Telephone, Collins Electric, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, and Cable Vision. All 
that cooperation cost over $5000. (And the 
route didn't offer additional problems from 
highway signs, traffic lights, or the landscap- 
ing vagaries of other people's property.) 


BY THE WAY, how do these utility companies de- 
cide how much to charge for their cooperation? 
The fees depend upon the work involved. Wiring 
must be raised and lowered, sometimes rerouted; 
personnel and equipment must be employed. The 
more complicated and time-consuming the task 


is, the more money it will cost. Certainly the 
Gallis' expenses were not unusual. In fact, 
sometimes the various procedures become more ex- 
pensive than the actual cost of moving the 
house--in other words, well over $10,000. 


DO THE VARIOUS UTILITIES CHARGE FAIRLY? That's 
as much of a variable as the circumstances of 
the move. These people own all that wiring and 
equipment, and so all the work must be done by 
them. Work of this sort falls under the rubric 
of "custom jobs"--and indeed each move is dif- 
ferent, hence part of the expense. But because 
these are custom jobs, there is no regulation 
by the utility commission, and so prices can be 
unfairly inflated. 


THE SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY of moving a house 
varies regionally--although it's safest to as- 
sume that moving will be neither simple nor 
cheap. For example, in addition to the various 
utility companies, the Gallis had to contend 
with other expenses: 


"We went to the County Inspection Department 
and paid $50 to have the house inspected before 
moving. After the inspection the county made 
us post a $15,000 time certificate and present 
a plot plan. Then it was over to the Environ- 
mental Impact Department for an OK. With that 
done we returned to the Inspection Department 
and paid $261.54 for building, mechanical, 
electrical, and plumbing permits." 


(The above-mentioned time certificate is the 
county's way of making sure that the newly ar- 
rived house meets their standards. The money 
is returned with interest once the house has 
passed its final inspection.) 


THE DENSITY OF ALL THIS RED TAPE is inversely 
proportional to the politicians' desire to en- 
courage building relocation. The less house 


7 AM, May 25, 1980--Betty and 
Louie Galli's house hits the 
road: : : 
"Except for a few near misses 
with lights, one heart-stopping 
moment when a finial was nearly 
knocked off, and a delay when 
one of the back wheels caught 
in a railroad track, the move 
was quite smooth and quick." 
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moving they want to see, the more permits, re- 
quirements, and fees they fabricate in order 
to hinder it. Politicians, of course, act in 
response to public pressure, and sometimes im- 
portant parts of their constituencies are op- 
posed to relocating houses. (It's rather ob- 
vious to see why both builders and wreckers 
would disapprove of house moving.) As a re- 
sult, there are building codes in parts of 
Georgia which forbid the relocation of a brick 
or masonry building. (If you want to move one 
there, you'll have to disassemble it.) Simi- 
lar obstacles--restrictions on traveling on 
certain roadways or in choosing certain areas 
as relocation sites--all too often arise from 
Similar pressures. 


The Mover 


LL OF THE CONSIDERATIONS described so far-- 
A setecting the new site, planning a travel 

route, coping with utilities--are the res- 
ponsibility of both the homeowner and the mov- 
ing contractor. Obviously, the mover will be 
much more sensitive to potential problems with 
the site and the route than the homeowner. But 
nothing in the task of moving a house is too 
arcane or inexplicable to exclude your presence 
or opinions. 


IN HIRING A MOVER it's always best to choose 
someone whose work you know, or who comes rec- 
ommended by a source you respect. If neither 
situation is possible, then you'll have to pro- 
ceed as best you can, making an intelligent 
choice on the basis of a mover's years of ex- 
perience, character, fees, etc. (Sensitivity 
to preservation in general, and to the protec- 
tion of your house in particular, is of course 
an essential factor.) In many cases you'll 
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find your choice compromised by the limited 
number of movers available in any one area. 

But if you search thoroughly, you'll find some- 
one who will do a satisfactory job. You can 
start looking in the Yellow Pages under "House 
& Building Movers." 


Taking It Apart 


HE MOVER WILL EXAMINE the structure of the 
T rose; go over both the original and pro- 

jected sites; finalize a travel route; help 
you obtain permits. In the course of all these 
duties the mover will be able to determine the 
best way to move the house: intact, partially 
disassembled, or totally taken apart. 


JUST AS MOVING A HOUSE is the last resort in 
saving it, totally disassembling the house is 
the last resort in moving it. Disassembling 
involves increased labor costs and introduces 
the risk that the component parts could be dam- 
aged or ineptly reassembled. But even if the 
cost is not a consideration and the workers are 
completely professional, dismantling will harm 
the house's integrity. Masonry work will of 
necessity lose its original mortar; a log struc- 
ture, its chinking. Various exterior elements-- 
clapboards, sheathing, trim, etc.--can be too 
old or fragile to be removed intact. 


NEVERTHELESS, circumstances may compel you to 
disassemble the house. Moving an intact house 
over a long distance is totally impractical, 

due to the amount of time it would take, the 
labor costs, the multitude of permits required, 
and the increased risk of accident. If the pro- 
jected route reaches upward of 100 miles, then 
it becomes far more sensible to dismantle the 
house and transport the pieces to the new site. 
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OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES can necessitate disassembly 
as well. The travel route could be too narrow 
or twisting. The old or new site might not of- 
fer sufficient room to maneuver the house or 
the equipment. A frame structure that has suf- 
fered significant structural decay will have to 
be taken apart. Masonry buildings are general- 
ly difficult to move intact because of the in- 
flexibility of the materials. 


DISASSEMBLY need not always be total, however. 
All that might be required is to separate the 
house into a few large sections. A crane will 
be needed to move walls and gables, but its ren- 
tal fee will still be cheaper than the cost of 
labor in totally disassembling a house. 


AS WAS MENTIONED BEFORE, it can cost more to 
move utility wires than to move the house it- 
self. When this situation arises, homeowners 
frequently decide to partially disassemble the 
house--pieces of a house are much easier to 
move around than an entire structure. It's un- 
fortunate that disassembly is resorted to when 
the house itself does not demand it, but few 
homeowners can ignore the economic pressures 
when they move a house. 


Out On Site 


ERTAIN PREPARATIONS ARE REQUIRED before the 

house can be moved. Of particular impor- 

tance is the readying of the new site. The 
foundation should be excavated and the foot- 


A house listed in the National Register must be moved in ac- 
cordance with Part 60, Chapter 1, Title 36 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations if it is to remain listed. (Your State His- 
toric Preservation Officer is the liaison in your dealings with 
the National Register.) 


1, Properties listed in the National Register should be moved 

-only when there is no feasible alternative for preservation. 
When a property is moved, every effort should be made to re- 
establish its historic orientation, immediate setting, and gen- 
eral environment. 


2. Prior to the move, the SHPO must submit documentation 
to the National Register which discusses: 

A. reasons for the move 

B. effect on the house’s historical integrity 

C. nature of the proposed site 
(The SHPO must offer evidence that the new site does not 
have an historical significance that would be adversely af- 
fected by the intrusion of the structure.) 


3. If the National Register approves the proposal, then the 
property will remain listed unless its integrity is somehow de- 
stroyed in the move. If the proposal is rejected, then the 
property will be automatically deleted from the National 


Register once it is moved. If the SHPO has proof that previ- 
ously unrecognized significance exists, or has accrued, then a 
nomination for the property may be resubmitted. 


4. Sometimes a house must be moved because of a federally 
assisted or licensed project, such as the building of a highway. 
In that situation, if the property is moved in accordance with 
the procedures of the Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion, then it is granted an exception to Sec. 60.16(b). 
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ings built prior to the house's arrival. In 
most cases a full dry cellar is the best foun- 
dation for a house. If the new site offers no 
unusual moisture problems, then the foundation 
walls should be poured concrete or concrete 
blocks; the floor, poured concrete over a poly- 
ethylene vapor barrier. Good drainage is al- 


ways the most important factor for any cellar-- 
see "Wet Basements" in the June and August 
1981 OHJ. 


A mover operates one of the jacks under 
Tricia Greiss' house. 


IF THE BASEMENT is a unique feature of the 
house, then special steps will be necessary, 
such as disassembling and moving the original 
basement walls. More frequently, however, the 
major consideration for the new foundation will 
be designing it to accommodate the original 
facing. 


IN MAKING THE NEW FOUNDATION, you also have to 
consider how level the house was on its origi- 
nal foundation. If the house was originally 
built out of square, or has settled in a par- 
ticular way over the years, then it is danger- 
ous to place it onto a perfectly level founda- 
tion. Certain frame structures might be able 


Another view of the Greiss house just be- 
fore its relocation. Here the steel beams 
are being cribbed up as the foundation is 
removed. 
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to adapt to it; masonry houses will develop 
severe cracks. It is mandatory, therefore, 
that the new foundation recreate this fundamen- 
tal characteristic of its predecessor. 


THE LESS NEW SETTLING the house is subjected 
to, the stronger it will be on its new founda- 
tion. For this reason, the new foundation is 
frequently overbuilt to decrease its tendency 
to settle. Otherwise, the house could start 
cracking as it settles in its new location. 


HOW MUCH PREPARATION does the house itself re- 
quire prior to the move? That depends on the 
condition of the house. Frame members that 


feet will take approximately seven to ten days. 
The raising process will vary somewhat, depend- 
ing on the structure of the house and the meth- 
ods and equipment of the mover. But the job 
generally follows a standard pattern. 


THE FIRST STEP is to dig under the house and 
insert hydraulic jacks. (Some movers prefer 
the hand-operated models.) Ten or twelve jacks 
are usually required, according to the size of 
the house. As the structure begins to rise, 
wooden supports are introduced. Then larger 
wooden blocks are slipped in at stategic 
points. When this cribbing is high enough, the 
jacks are removed. The cribbing has been 


Louie and Betty Galli moved their California 
house from Stockton to Tracy, a relocation 
that involved some unusual measures--as the 
photo demonstrates. The barge and tug cost 
$5000, but the results were worth the addi- 
tional expense, according to Betty Galli: 


"We started at 8 AM, with Louie riding along 
in the tug. We made good time and arrived 
downriver when we had low tide. Some strong 
winds came up--which is normal in our area-- 
so it was decided to tie up for the night. 


have deteriorated will have to be reinforced 
or replaced. Walls may require bracing if the 
move is thought to be too stressful for the 
house. If damage to the exterior is a consi- 
deration, then the house can be protected with 
sheets of plywood. Generally, however, a house 
in sound condition will require little in the 
way of protective measures. 


Going Up 


OST HOUSES MUST BE RAISED before they can 

be moved. As with every other facet of 

moving a house, haste is inefficient. 
Raising a house the requisite four to eight 


(We were only about 2 miles from the unload- 
ing site.) We started about 8 AM the next 
morning, with winds about 25 miles per hour. 
We used our friends' boats to keep the barge 
in the center of the river; this was the 
hardest part of the trip because the river 
is very shallow and twisted. We arrived 
about 11 AM. Our friends were also there 
with a bottle of champagne to christen the 
safe landing, along with the news media and 
many well-wishers." 


placed in such a way that enough space exists 
to introduce steel girders under the house. 
Once these are in place, the house is ready to 
be moved. Wheels are attached to the girders, 
the girders are hooked up to a truck, the 
truck starts to drive, and the house rolls 
along behind it. 


THE HOUSE IS DRIVEN at a slow speed, to make 
the move as painless for it as possible. Local 
authorities usually require that the move take 
place at a time when the least amount of traf- 
fic will be affected.  Ordinarily this require- 
ment involves moving the house on a weekend, 
starting very early in the morning--although 
there have been many instances when the only 
permissible time to move a house was at night. 
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ONCE THE HOUSE ARRIVES at its new site it is 
maneuvered into position. Cribbing is con- 
structed and jacks are set up for support as 
the foundation is built. When a section of 
the foundation is able to support some of the 
weight, it replaces a support. This process 
continues--again, for about a week--until the 
girders are pulled out and the foundation is 
completed. 


IF THE ENTIRE OPERATION has been done properly, 
then no special problems should arise once the 
house is on its new foundation. Now there's 


In Summary... 


The many considerations that arise 
when you move a house all fall into 
one of three basic areas: what's be- 
ing moved, where it's going, and 
who's moving it. The following 
checklist, based on an outline by 
Tricia Greiss (a subscriber who's 
moved a house), pinpoints most of the 
questions that you'll have to answer. 


STRUCTURE 
Is disassembly required? 
l. examine size and floor plan 
2. examine major frame elements 
3. examine route and site 
Can design features be protect- 
ed from damage? 
1. roof line 

porticos 

detail work 

turrets 

other 
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On their way to the river the Gallis 
had to squeeze through some tight 
Spaces: 


"Our mover, Bert base eund 
the height under the freeway. We 
made it with only two feet to spare 
from the top of the finial on the 
witch's cap. We didn't have to re- 
move any parts of the roof." 


nothing else for you to concern yourself with-- 
except the seemingly endless array of tasks 
all old-house owners face in restoring their 


homes ! E 


COMING IN NEXT MONTH'S OHJ: 
One Woman's Story—An “Old-House Living" feature by 
Tricia Greiss, relating her experiences in partially disassem- 
bling and moving her house in Eutaw, Alabama. 


ROUTE 

Interferences 

l. trees and bushes 
2. street lights 

3. traffic lights 

4. fire hydrants 

5. utility lines 

6. bridges and overpasses 
7. private property 
Topography 

Le Hills 

2. curves in road 

3. type of road 

Traffic 

li 
24 


hours move will be permitted 
interference from parked cars 


MOVER 
. Hiring 
l. bonded and licensed 
2. reputation and references 
3. sensitivity to your house 
4. estimate of expenses 
. Working 
l. division of responsibilities 
between you and mover 
2. contract 
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Fancy Windows 


Mr. John Lavoie offers a 
unique service for those who ap- 
preciate finely-detailed windows. 
He custom builds fanlights, side- 
lights, rounds, ovals, quarter 
rounds, and transoms to your 
specifications. While he does not 
carry stock items, his brochure 
shows a few of the different styles 
you can choose from. You can 
create your own design, reminis- 
cent of the traditional style, or 
create an historical reproduction. 

The windows are exquisite: 
They require a great deal of hand 
work to fit the many pieces of 
glass into an intricate frame. The 
sections are single-pane glass, 
double-strength, glazed into a 
clear pine frame (the frame will be 
treated with boiled linseed oil, 
if requested). While Mr. Lavoie 
does not work in stained or bev- 
elled glass, his frameworks can be 
2s detailed as required. 

When you order your window 
Mr. Lavoie appreciates a detailed 
sketch and measurements of the 
opening and the jamb width. He 
will then send you an estimate; 
most of his designs begin at 
$1,000. He then requires a 50% 
deposit on the estimate to begin 
work. If you are in New England, 
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Mr. Lavoie may be able to come 
to your home to help you with 
the design and measuring. Outside 
this area, orders will be taken 
through the mail and delivered by 
truck. Please be aware that YOUR 
MEASUREMENTS MUST BE 
EXACT. 

If you are looking for that 
perfect window or transom for 
your home or business, then 
Mr. Lavoie can meet your needs. 
Contact Mr. Lavoie at: P.O. Box 
15-OHJ, Springfield, VT 05156, 
(802) 886-8253. If you need the 
brochure for ideas, please send $2. 


Your Solar Answer 


DAS is a company which en- 
gineers solar heating systems, as 
opposed to marketing a single 
product or line. They will help 
you find the appropriate answer 
to your solar heating questions 
and explain paybacks and other 
factors. Components for their sys- 
tems are purchased through local 
“sun stores.” 

DAS has established the fol- 
lowing criteria for installing one of 
their solar systems: (1) It must be 
aesthetically acceptable to the 
homeowner and DAS. (2) It must 
have an effective engineered life of 
twenty years or more. (3) It must 
be cost effective. 

Most of DAS’s business is ac- 
tive solar hot water systems. These 
consist of rooftop solar panels, 
hidden from view, through which 
propylene glycol is circulated and 
then flows through a heat transfer 
coil within a heat storage tank. 
The fluid is recycled through the 
system by a simple variable-speed 


pump. This system requires a 
back-up system but according to 
DAS it can provide up to 70% of 
the hot water required for a build- 
ing. Their systems are also cost 
effective. The payback is three to 
five years, and you can receive a 
full 40% Federal tax credit on the 
system (N.Y. state residents were - 
recently granted an additional 
15% tax credit - for information 
about your state, call your State 
Energy Office). In addition, they 
don't cause an increase in proper- 
ty taxes and they increase the re- 
sale value of the house, An install- 
ed DAS system for a two-family 
townhouse would cost approxi- 
mately $6,200. 

DAS has offices in major cit- 
ies throughout the U.S. Contact 
Mr. Bill Ross at the Brooklyn 
office for the one closest to you 
and for further information: DAS, 
188 Flatbush Avenue Extension, 
Dept. OHJ, Brooklyn, NY, 11201, 
(212) 522-3796. 


Diagnostic Tools 


PRG (Preservation Resource 
Group) offers conservator's tools 
for the technical person or home- 
owner. The Form-A-Gage is a pro- 
file gauge in which every rod is 
suspended in a uniform magnetic 
field on its own individual track. 
Once you have recorded the pro- 
file, the contour can be locked 
into place, giving a very precise 
measurement. (Replacement rods 
are sent when you register your 
purchase with the manufacturer). 
The Form-A-Gage is $31.95 ppd. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Another tool offered by PRG 
is the Lightscope. This pocket-size 
microscope, with a built-in auto- 
matic light source, is ideal for 
on-site examination of paint, wood, 
fabric, masonry, or any other sur- 
face. It has easy and precise focus- 
ing with a magnification of 30X 
and a leatherette carrying case for 
extra protection. The Lightscope 
is available for $28.95 ppd. 


The newest tools that PRG has 
available are Moisture Meters. They 
have six models, ranging in price 
from $95 to $310. Four of their 
models are multi-material meters, 
while the other two are for wood 
only. PRG offers different meters 
to meet the different needs and 
pocketbooks of homeowners and 
professionals. The models vary in 
size (they are all portable, some 
are even pocketable), type of 
read-out, sensitivity range, and type 
of electrodes, 

Free information on these 
well-engineered and useful tools 
can be obtained by writing:PRG, 
5619 Southampton Dr., Dept. 
OHJ, Springfield, VA 22151, 
(703) 323-1407. 


Affordable Blinds 


Devenco Products is a family 
owned business that has been mak- 
ing custom wooden-slat Venetian 
blinds since 1939. This could be 
the answer to your window prob- 
lems. Wooden Venetian blinds 
were often used in Colonial times 
instead of expensive drapery. The 
use of these blinds continued 
through every style and period of 
architecture, so they are probably 
appropriate for your house. They 
also last a lifetime. This is exactly 


the guarantee that you receive from 
Devenco. They guarantee their 
Ponderosa pine slats against warp- 
ing and breaking for a lifetime. 
Besides that, Devenco produces 
more slats than required for your 
custom order and sends you some 
extras. Mr. Austin, the owner, told 
us that the only real danger to his 
blinds were unruly dogs! 

The blinds are made to your 
specific size requirements. Slats 
are ayailable in the contemporary 
1" size and the traditional 2" size. 
They can be stained or painted to 
match any color or woodwork in 
your room, The blinds are then 
given five coats of varnish to pro- 
tect them from the sun's damaging 
rays. The tapes for the blinds not 
only come in stock colors (mostly 
shades of brown and beige), but 
they can also be laminated with 
embroidery to pick up any deco- 
rative element in your room. 

The blinds are $8/sq. ft.; thus 
if you had a standard window, 
35"x 52", your cost would be ap- 
proximately $120, with an addi- 
tional cost of $5 per tape if you 
choose a custom tape. This cost is 
very reasonable when you consider 
that wooden Venetian blinds are 
virtually maintenance-free, last al- 
most forever, and are a bargain 
compared to quality drapery. 


A minimal maintenance is re- 
quired about every 8-10 years. 
This entails revarnishing and re- 
placing the tapes, which will often 
deteriorate because of the sun. 
Devenco will gladly do the main- 
tenance for about $30. 


Devenco will ship your blinds 
to you and happily answer any 
questions you might have. This 
company not only makes a lovely 
product for your old house, but 
they are also a delight to deal with. 
You can reach Wayne or Earl 
Austin at (404) 378-4598, or write 
to Devenco Products,Box 700-OHJ 
Decatur, GA 30030. A free color 
brochure is available. 


Sweep Now 


With the coming of winter, 
fireplaces and woodstoves are going 
to be put back into use. If you did 
not give your chimney a thorough 
cleaning this past spring, besure to 
do it now ... the build-up of soot 
and creosote can cause a serious 
fire. Many professional “sweeps” 
recommend a thorough sweeping 
every four to six cords of wood. 
Chimney brushes are available 
round or square, in various sizes, 
and are made of steel wire. The 
brushes should be used with a 
weight and a rope or extension 
rods. They are pulled or pushed 
up and down the chimney to clean 
off the residue. Be sure to careful- 
ly measure the inside dimensions 
of your flue and order a brush of 
the same size, 

There are many companies to 
supply you with tools for this task. 
One source is Ace Wire Brush Co., 
30 Henry St., Dept. OHJ, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11201. (212) 624-8032. 
Free information sheet available. 


Kristia, Inc., P.O. Box 1118- 
OHJ, Portland, ME 04104, (207) 
772-2821, offers a delightful and 
informative book, “The Chimney 
Sweep,” by Eva Horton, for $2.00: 
a must for any beginning sweeper. 


Small Gloves 


If you are a woman, you may 
be having a difficult time finding 
work gloves that really fit! The 
George W. Park Seed Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, SC 29647, has leather 
gloves in women’s size (small and 
medium) for about $10. These 
gloves fit well and really stand up 
to hard use. 

Suggested by Ms. Gladys Unger 
Pittsburgh, PA. 
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Conserve Neighborhoods 
National Trust For Historic Preservation 
Bimonthly Newsletter (16 pp., illustrated) 


you, the community leader and resident, is 

completely devoted to neighborhood preser- 
vation. "Conserve Neighborhoods" is tersely 
written, and chock-full of practical ideas to 
aid community leaders with neighborhood relat- 
ed issues and problems, It features articles 
on organizing and fund raising, planning and 
zoning, housing rehabilitation, and, in addi- 
tion, reports on inspiring and informative 
projects pioneered by community groups across 
the nation. Also, there are reference supple- 
ments available on such topics as commercial 
revitalization, community events, revolving 
funds, as well as the "Directory of Useful 
Organizations", and the "Bibliography For 
Neighborhood Leaders." 


T NATIONAL TRUST NEWSLETTER, written for 


Non-profit citizen groups, (block associations, 
historical societies, etc.), are entitled to a 
free subscription. A $10 fee is charged to 
city/state agencies and individuals. 
To order, send requests to: 
Conserve Neighborhoods 
National Trust, Dept. OHJ 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20056 
(202) 673-4055 


Practical Electrical Wiring 


Herbert P. Richter & W. Creighton Schwan 
1981 (662 pp., extensively illustrated) Cloth 


O-IT-YOURSELF ELECTRICAL WIRING is not 

everyone's cup of tea. Before you enter 

this area of rehabilitation, you should 
have a complete understanding of the potential 
hazards. Having said that, we'll also contend 
that a careful homeowner/electrician will doa 
more thorough and careful job than most of the 
pros you could hire. And in most localities, 
do-it-yourself wiring is legal--as long as you 
have it inspected and passed by the local 
building inspector. 


If you want to master the mysteries of electri- 
cal wiring, the best book is "Practical Elec- 
trical Wiring" by Richter and Schwan. It is a 
brand-new edition, based on the 1981 National 
Electrical Code. 


It tells more than most home- 


owners need to know; by the same token, there 
will be very few electrical questions that come 
up that won't be answered by this book. It 
covers the principles of electricity and wiring, 
and also the basic how-to of hardware and in- 


stallation. There's an especially helpful 
chapter on running wire in old houses, 


To order, send $24.95 plus $1.85 postage to: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Order Department 
Princeton Road Dept. OHJ 


Hightstown, N.J. 08520 
(609) 448-1700 

How To Save Your Own Street 

Raquel Ramati 

1981 (159 pp., illustrated) Paper. 


like to breathe new life into the main 

street of your neighborhood. How To Saye 
Your Own Street is a comprehensive guide for 
the community leader who envisions the commer- 
cial street as an enjoyable space, a neighbor- 
hood unifier; not only a place for vehicular 
traffic, but for pedestrians as well. 


T: IS A BOOK FOR those of you who would 


Although its focus is on New York, its philoso- 
phies can be applied almost anywhere in the 
United States, on urban blocks and in suburban 
towns. The step-by-step format covers all as- 
pects of community revitalization including 
collection and interpeting data, sources of 
funding, preparing the budget, reading and us- 
ing zoning maps, and developing a revitaliza- 
tion proposal. In addition, three actual re- 
habilitation projects, Little Italy in Manhat- 
tan, Newkirk Plaza in Brooklyn, and Beach 20th 
Street in Queens are examined in depth by Ms. 
Ramati and the Urban Design Group. 


The text is practical and laced wíth photo- 
graphs, drawings, and maps. In the words of 
Wolf Von Eckardt of the Washington Post, it is 
a "... book that gives the 'activist lay aud- 
ience' something to work with." 


To order, send $19.95 plus $1.85 postage to: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
Direct Mail Order Division 
501 Franklin Avenue, Dept. OHJ 
Garden City, New York 11535 
(516) 294-4000 
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Disappearing Seams 


scot in our office. The seams between the 

pieces of metal are very evident--more so 
than those overhead on a metal ceiling. We 
wanted to seal those seams cleanly before 
painting. Our low-cost, flexible solution: 
Run a narrow bead of latex caulk on the seam; 
then, before it cures, dip a small camel's- 
hair paintbrush into slightly soapy water, and 
"paint" the caulk. Rub the slippery wet caulk 
into the seam and clean off the excess. 


W E RECENTLY INSTALLED a pressed-metal wain- 


Hy Nemirofsky 
Philadelphia, PA 


An Easier Way 


OUR "ASK OHJ" in the June 1981 issue rec- 
Yonended the use of a razor to scratch the 
surface of wallpaper. A much easier and 

faster method is to take a regular hand saw 
and put the teeth flush to the wall. You then 
drag it--carefully--on the wall; you'll get a 
30-inch swath with each stroke. This will 

give you many scratches, and the soaking solu- 
tion or steamer will work much faster. This 
method has always worked well for me, especial- 
ly when the wall has been painted with enamel 
paints. 


Wes Fahrbach 
Fremont, OH 


Spray It Away 


tled with mildew last year. Quotes on pres- 
sure cleaning were very high, so we decided 
to experiment with our own low-pressure system. 


qu PAINT ON OUR HOUSE AND GARAGE was mot- 


WE TOOK an Ortho Spray-ette 4, originally pur- 
chased to apply malathion to our hemlock hedge, 
and filled it with a household bleach. We 
hosed large areas quickly, adjusting the spray 
to a stronger solution with more force where 

we planned to paint, or to a more dilute solu- 
tion with finer spray on areas needing only 
cleaning. We could reach all the way to our 
eaves without the bother of moving a ladder. 


WHEN WE USED the heaviest concentration of 
bleach on our cream-colored paint, we had some 
chalking onto the foundation. This we rinsed 
clean with the garden hose. On the wall sur- 
face, there seemed little difference in appear- 
ance with rinsing, so we did the bulk of the 
work without a rinse. When we finished, all 
the surfaces had a fresh, clean appearance, 

and so far we've had no recurrence of mildew. 


ONE CAUTION: We would not suggest reusing a 
sprayer that held herbicide--the risk of dam- 
aging foundation shrubs should be considered. 
The purchase price of the sprayer is so low-- 
under $8--that a separate sprayer for bleach 
is still economical. 


Doris Wells 
Ridgewood, NJ 


Using Drop Ceiling 


N OTHER HOMES THAT WE RESTORED, we took 
| greet pride in our decision to remove the 
drop ceiling and panelling and drop it into 
the trash! In our new house, however, I re- 
sisted the temptation to throw away the drop 
ceiling panels. 


ONE OF THE ROOMS OF THE HOUSE had a large hole 
in the ceiling. The area between the ceiling 
and the roof needed insulation. There was a 
hole in the plaster already, so I laid about 3 
thicknesses of salvaged drop ceiling panels 
above the ceiling. 


IF YOU CAN BELIEVE the manufacturer's claim of 
R-2 insulation value for each panel, I just 
added about R-6 value insulation at no cost. 
And after replastering the ceiling, it looks 
good as new. 


William H. Gantt 
Harrisburg, PA 


Primer & Plaster 


before taping. In this way, the water is 

not sucked out of the taping compound, and 
the paper drywall covering is not scratched 
when it's sanded. This technique also works 
great on patching plaster. 


IK. e ta SOMETIMES prime the new drywall 


SAND THE HIGH SPOTS, dust them off with a damp 
rag, and then prime the spots. The primer al- 
so accentuates the low spots--and it's better 
to see them now rather than after the final 
coat of paint! Fill in the low spots with 
spackle or premixed drywall joint compound. A 
very wide drywall joint knife works great to 
get it smooth. The primer gives you time to 
trowel the spackle smooth, which saves time 
and energy in the final sanding. 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, IL 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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R E 
| A» — Of The Month — 


ITH THIS ISSUE, we're in- 
Wtrodueing a new feature: 

"Remuddling Of The Month." 
Remuddling refers to misguided 
remodelling done on an old 
building..."improvements" that 
rob the structure of its origi- 
nal charm and character. 


NEGATIVE EXAMPLES can be a 
powerful teaching tool. By 
showing mistakes that already 
have been made, we hope to en- 


courage better treatment of 
buildings that haven't yet been 
hopelessly remuddled. And we 
hope that you, too, will be on 
the lookout for bad examples 
that we can all learn from. 


WHAT AN OWNER does inside his 
or her own home is basically a 
family affair. What the owner 
does to the exterior, however, 
affects us all--and thus is a 
fit subject for commentary. 


HIS MONTH's "winner" should 
li i-e little comment. By 

enclosing the front porch, 
extending it up to the second 
storey, changing shape of the 
windows, covering the gable or- 
nament, and encasing the whole 
assemblage in aluminum siding, 
the owner has created an alumi- 
num barge that appears to be 
bobbing on a sea of green lawn. 


BY COMMITTING flagrant "alumi- 
cide," the owner obliterated 
what had been a charming cottage 
(similar to the one above) and 
created an aluminum-armored 
blight on the neighborhood. 
--Clem Labine 


SEND US YOUR WORST 


YOU ARE INVITED to submit photos of 
remuddling or technological trashing. Subtle 
examples—as well as flagrant ones like this 
month's winner—are welcome. When pos- 
sible, provide before and after photos. (A 
before photo can be a similar unremuddled 
house in the same neighborhood.) 


THE EDITORS WILL PAY $50 for each 
contribution accepted. Ordinarily, we'll 
credit you in print. However, we can also 
grant anonymity if that's necessary to pro- 
tect delicate community relationships. We 
won't identify the remuddled building in 
print. But please provide all relevant infor- 
mation about the structure with your 
photos. 


SEND YOUR candidates to: Remuddling 
Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Restoration and Maintenance Techniques For The Antique House 


a thoroughly modern approach, by Margaret Miner 


E WHO CARE about old houses tend to put 
off making the changes necessary to se- 
cure a house against burglary. No one 
likes to think about putting bars in the 
living room window or an iron gate in front 
of a handsome panelled door. But a restored 
house is a tempting target, and sooner or 


later a burglary or attempted burglary occurs. 


At this point, the victim, in a panic, is 
apt to install major fortifications, 
often doing more to effectively lock 


himself in than to keep intruders out. 


ASSESS THE SECURITY strengths and 
weaknesses of a newly-bought house 
immediately--before moving in. 

In neighborhoods where a lot of 
restoration is underway, thieves 
are sensitive even to the value 

of copper pipe and electric tools. 
They wait patiently for such 
things to be carried into a house, 
then they carry them out. If you 
work on your house before moving in, 
it may not be practical to take care 
of all the security problems right 
away. But do take reasonable pre- 
cautions. Don't leave expensive 
tools in a vulnerable house. Store 
tools and materials in a friendly 
neighbor's basement. Leave a dog in 
an empty house at night, or use a guard 
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dog service for a few weeks. A noisy, plaus- 
ibly ferocious dog is unbeatable protection, 


ANOTHER FAVORITE TIME for a burglary (from a 
criminal's point of view) is the first couple 
of weeks after people have moved in. Some- 
times the culprits have been watching the 
house; sometimes, alas, they've been working 
in it. If you've given keys to builders or 
painters whom you don't know very well, re- 
place door locks or buy auxiliary locks im- 
mediately. The most honest contractor can 
still have trouble with someone on his crew. 


AFTER YOU'VE SETTLED IN, the risk of a 
burglary is determined by a thousand 
factors, but year by year it keeps on 
rising. (In the U.S., we have one 
burglary nearly every 10 seconds.) 
Although some neighborhoods are safer 
than others, the risk anywhere is 
sufficiently high to warrant tak- 
ing thoughtful security mea- 
sures. This article, 
however, will focus on 
security in urban and 
denser suburban 
areas, for the iso- 
lated house presents 
a special set of cir- 
cumstances. 


continued on p. 258 


Perspective m 


Saving 


The Worn Spots 


HEN I WAS eight years old, 
W: had a friend named Bar- 

bara who lived in a 17th- 
century house. That's a really 
old house for New Jersey, and I 
was always aware when we played 
there that Barbara's house was 
special. Some rooms gave me a 
funny feeling. It wasn't scary 
like a haunted house...but the 
feeling was spooky, neverthe- 
less, to an eight-year-old. It 
felt like someone had been 
there before us. 


THE HOUSE was a Dutch Colonial, 
with gambrel roof and stone 
walls. The functional kitchen 
was tucked away in a nineteenth 
century addition. But the rest 
of the house was almost un- 
touched. Floorboards in door- 
ways were cupped, rounded by 
nearly three centuries of people 
treading over the same spot. 
The central room was the oldest 
part of the house. It smelled 
different and we couldn't go 
there in winter because it was 
so cold. Barbara's room, once 
part of the attic, had a low 
ceiling and deep eaves. 


MY FAVORITE PART of the house 
was the dark stair hall. The 
staircase had a massive newel; 
its treads were worn in the 
middle and sloped downward to 
their nosings; the steps creak- 
ed softly, as well they might, 
when we ran up the stairs. I 
can't imagine anyone wanting 

to silence that creak. 


toration included smooth-sanded 
floors, polyurethaned to "pro- 
tect" them from the dog...or 
flat new stair treads or an 
overlit stair hall for safety's 
sake...? 


So...Don’t Over Restore 


LD HOUSES link us to the 
O past. They give us evi- 

dence that things were not 
always exactly as they are now; 
that, inevitably, time goes by. 
In fact, the definition of the 
over-used word "character" 
might be, simply, "evidence." 


Evidence of age, of past events. 


AN OVER-RESTORED old house is 
just a new house made of used 
materials. Over-restoration 
robs a house of continuity. 
Even if one claims not to feel 
a psychic connection with the 
past in an old house, it's ob- 
vious that a house becomes 
boring as evidence is removed. 
There's less information left 
for us to "read." 
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WE'RE NOT all lucky enough to 
get a charming old house that's 


to words like "patina" and 

"Character" goes back, I 
suspect, to that house. Wheth- 
er by its own true nature or 
just because of the physical 
evidence of wear, the house-- 
like other old houses--had a 
special character.  Barbara's 
house had always been treated 
with sensitivity, perhaps be- 
cause it was so very early. 
Even though some inevitable 


been treated well. Sometimes 
preserving what we find isn't 
enough; restoration of missing 
and damaged parts is necessary. 
The trick is knowing when to 
stop. Restoration should take We are happy to accept editorial contri- 
a house back to usefulness, and butions to The Old-House Journal. 
it should arrest decay. Res- Kater e I" 
cuing a part of the house 


All manuscripts will be reviewed, and 
shouldn ' t strip the charac ter returned if unacceptable, However, 
out of it. 


Mi EMOTIONAL RESPONSE I feel 


we cannot be responsible for non- 
receipt or loss — please keep copies 
of all materials sent, 


changes had been made, enough 
of its original fabric was left 
to evoke an emotional response. 


IMAGINE that the Dutch Coloni- 
al, or a house of less obvious 
antiquity, had been neglected 

and had fallen into disrepair. 
Would new owners feel that res- 
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"SAVING THE WORN SPOTS" may at 
times seem to contradict res- 
toration. But it makes sense 
if you think of it as saving 
the evidence of people and 
years gone by. 
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Old-House Livi 


Restoring An 1835 Orphan 


a moving story 


fa] NN THE FALL OF 1976 I was taken on a 


ges 
iz 9l c 


H 


Si jum architecture. 


I ambled through low 
hanging vines with my 
friend, not knowing 
what to expect. He 
had explained that the 
house was a small but 
unique Greek Revival 
raised cottage, sup- 
posedly built in 1835 
by a gambler. I was 
only slightly familiar 
with architectural 
terminology at that 
time, so his descrip- 
tion didn't really 
convey any distinct 
image. 


THE HOUSE he showed me 
was vaguely reminis- 
cent of a small Greek 
temple; even my un- 
trained eye could ap- 
preciate its crafts- 
manship and unusual 
detail. In no time at 
all I was hooked 

ready to move to Eutaw 
(the county seat, only 
seventeen miles from 
the house), restore 
the house, and live 
happily ever after. 


MY HUSBAND WALT lis- 
tened in utter disbe- 
lief as I presented 
this proposition over 
dinner that evening. 
He cautiously agreed 


EN ps tour of Greene County, Alabama, by a 
ey | friend who had a passion for ante-bel- 
DE T By the end of the 
afternoon there was only one house left to see. 


Trisha and Walter Griess, their newly 


arrived home, and a lot of bricks 


By Trisha Salls Griess 


to explore the situation, and after several 
trips to Eutaw, my plan became a reality. In 
January of 1977, only four months later, we 
moved to Eutaw and I began negotiating for the 
house. 


THE FIRST major compli- 
cation arose when the 
thirteen heirs who 
owned the property 
failed to reach an 
agreement concerning 
the land under and sur- 
rounding the house. 
Because a meeting of 
minds was not possible, 
I decided we would sim- 
ply buy the house and 
move it. 


E HAD SEVERAL 
reputable movers 
examine the 
house and the 
route, and they told us 
that the move was fea- 
sible, We settled with 
one mover on a fee of 
$10,000 and then pur- 
chased the house--pay- 
ing $500 and promising 
to move it within two 
years. Our first con- 
cern now was to "moth 
ball" the house: check 
for roof leaks, remove 
all mantels and doors, 
and just generally try 
to protect it from fur- 
ther deterioration and 
vandalism. 


E? 

FINDING A suitable lo- 
cation for the house 
took us one year. Dur- 
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ing that time we continued to ready the house 
for the move by taking off a 1900 kitchen addi- 


tion. The real work for the move did not begin 
until early spring of 1978. (The house had to 
travel down a dirt road, and so the best time 
to move it was between late spring and early 
summer.) 


THE MOVER AND I explicitly outlined which fac- 
ets of the preparation stage were to be my re- 
sponsibility: (1) removal of the wood lath, 
plaster walls, windows, shutters, and three 
inside chimneys; (2) taking off the porticoes; 
(3) taking down the brick foundation and mov- 
ing the bricks from the site; (4) collapsing 
the roof. The mover's duties included cutting 
the house into two sections, jacking it up so 
the foundation could be moved, and, of course, 
actually moving the house. Upon arrival at 


the new site, he was also responsible for plac- 
ing the house in its new location and soundly 
reassembling it. 


BEFORE ANY ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES were touched 
I made a photographic documentation of the en- 
tire house. I even took pictures of the brick 
foundation, with close-ups of the joints to 
document the type, thickness, and mortar color. 
In fact, I saved a small intact section of the 
foundation wall by wrapping it with duct tape; 
this proved to be extremely helpful to my 
brick mason. 


ma LL THE PHOTOS came out well, so I pro- 
HM ceeded to hire my crew of five men. We 
removed all the windows and shutters, 
giving each room, window, and shutter 
corresponding numbers. Then we removed and 
disposed of the plaster. (We 
couldn't keep it because of 
its extreme weight and the 
distance of the move.) Next 
we removed the chimneys and 
built scaffolding around each 
chimney section inside each 
room. We constructed a chute 
of timbers, and as each brick 
was dislodged we slid it out, 
letting it land on an old 
couch cushion to prevent it 
from breaking. 


TWO PORTICOES flanked the 
house, and they would have to 
be taken down. (Leaving them 
on would have made the struc- 
ture too wide to be moved.) 
The estimates I had gotten on 
removing and rebuilding both 
porticoes were upwards of 
$5000. Surveying the house I 
realized that the porticoes 
were supported by beams that 
ran the width of the house. 

I decided to try holding up 
the porticoes with a crane 
and cutting the beams where 
the house and portico inter- 
sected. The crane could then 
just lift the portico away 
and place it on a flat-bed 
truck. For $25 per hour I 
hired a crane; five hours 
later both porticoes and all 
the columns were at the new 
site! 


THE HOUSE HAD a brick founda- 
tion three bricks thick and 
some five feet high, as well 
as solid brick piers under- 
neath it. And there were all 
those bricks from the chimney 
too. I had to devise a plan 
for transporting about 40,000 
hand-made (by slaves) bricks 
with as little damage as pos- 
sible. (It turned out that I 
was able to use all my half- 
bricks in walls and splash 
blocks.) The most efficient 
method was to load them by 
hand onto a dump truck and 
have them hauled to the new 
site and dumped at strategic 
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locations. The breakage in unloading was mini- 


mal, and this method avoided the cost of labor 
in unloading the bricks. 


This eben t of the disassembly of | the brick 
foundation also shows one of the steel 
beams which will support the raised house. 
(Note the numbering of different sections 
of the foundation.) 


WE HAD TO COLLAPSE THE ROOF because of the low 
power lines en route. To protect the house 
from the weather we held off doing this as long 
as we could. After removing the old tin we 
loosened each rafter at both ends. Then we 
collapsed the ridge rafter, letting each rafter 
lay exactly where it would go up again. (Now 

I realize that I also should have numbered the 
rafters.) 


HE HOUSE WAS NOW READY to be cut by the 
Wi mover. Because it was an L-shape, it 
Wr. was cut into two sections: The two 

Sw front rooms and hall were the front sec- 
tion; the back room and smaller hall, the back. 
Steel beams were run under both sections. A 
cribbing system with rail- 
road ties was used, and soon 
the full weight of the house 
was resting on the beams. 
Wheels were attached to the 
beams and the house became 
mobile. 


IT TOOK TWO DAYS to move 
each section: One day to go 
down the bumpy, two-mile 

dirt road; the second, to go 
the seventeen miles to Eutaw. 
The evening the move was com- 
pleted, we had a party to 
celebrate and to show the 
people of Eutaw (who thought 
we were crazy) just what we 
were doing. Once the house 
was on the site the mover 
began a series of tricky 
backing maneuvers to align 
the house in its proper loca- 
tion. At this point the 
house looked like a very 
used mobile home! 


THE NATURE OF THE SITE re- 
quired that we hold off on 


building the foundation until after the house 
was moved. So the two sections once again had 
to be placed on railroad-tie cribbing. We 
built the foundation with cinder blocks and 
faced it with the original bricks. Then the 
two sections were reattached--a tricky opera- 
tion. The back section--now cribbed up four- 
teen feet--had to be gradually lowered to the 
level of the front section. Then the beams 
and joists were reconnected. 


THE HOUSE WAS WITHOUT A ROOF during all this 
foundation and reattachment work. It was now 
summer, and the heat was not conducive to roof- 
ing. To avoid sunstroke, we had to work in 

the cooler hours of the day--which meant start- 
ing at 4:30 in the morning. The roof rafters 
had gotten jumbled in the move, and I soon 

felt as if I was playing a game of giant pick- 
up sticks. But with my carpenter assisting us 
we were able to finish the roof. 


w3 Y THE FALL OF 1978 we had the roof and 
Dy ji foundation completed. Now we had to 
MP deet the porticoes up, rebuild the por- 

a ches, begin the new addition, and paint 
We had to build a 


ka 


and repair the shutters. 


It does look like a mobile home, doesn't it? 
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brace to hold up the porti- 
coes until the porches were 
built and the columns in 
place. I then called my 
trusty crane company, and 
the reattachment phase went 
perfectly well. 


WORK ON the main structure 
slowed down as we started 
building a 1400-sq.ft. addi- 
tion. It was designed to 
recreate the original at- 
tached kitchen, with its 
connection to the main por- 
tion of the house by an en- 
closed walkway. Because of 
the slope of the lot, we 
made the addition two-storey 
and included in it a family 
room, a kitchen, two bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, a 
laundry room, and a second 
gallery. We duplicated the 
cornice work and window trim 
of the original portion of 
the house, trying to make 
the addition as compatible 
as possible with the origi- 
nal portion. 


IN MARCH OF 1979--almost a 
year after the house was 
moved--the addition was com- 


pleted and we actually moved in! 


We had our 


first child, and I began attending architec- 
ture school, so the interior of the front sec- 
tion was to remain unfinished for two more 
years. But we are now finally in the midst of 
Operation It's About Time: We're plastering, 


This photo shows the relocated Griess 
house when work was in progress. The 
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finishing the courtyard, 
picking out paint colors, 
and sanding floors. 


FIVE YEARS OF HARD WORK have 
resulted in a house that has 
ceased to be an inanimate 
object; instead, it has be- 
come something that enhances 
the tone and atmosphere of 
our lives. Once an inter- 
viewer asked how we were 
able to pull the whole proj- 
ect together without turning 
it over to a general con- 
tractor. I replied, "I know 
that I know less, but I care 
more, so I do better." E 


TRISHA SALLS GRIESS is a long- 
time OHJ subscriber. She has a BS 
in psychology and a Masters in epi- 
demiology from the University of 
Alabama. More recently, she has at- 


tended the Mississippi State Univer- 
sity School of Architecture. This 
article was written in the Law Li- 
brary of the University of Alabama: 
“my escape from children, phones, 
dogs, and plasterers,” 
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columns are not the originals, but re- 
placements purchased in Troy, Alabama. 
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A Memorable Christmas Tree 


By Joni Monnich 


& HRISTMAS DECORATION was not invented by the Vic- 
| torians; however, it was a custom which they en- 
$ riched with their usual enthusiasm for detail. 

They popularized the use (and sometimes overuse) 
of greenery: ivy, mistletoe, evergreen, and especially 
holly. They also established the tradition of Christmas 
cards. 


AND WHAT ABOUT the Christmas tree or, as Dickens called 
it, "The pretty German toy"? It was in 1841 when Prince 
Albert imported trees from Germany that the fashion re- 
ally ie s on. The trees were illuminated with small 
wax tapers on every branch and laden with sparkling lit- 
tle trifles, to be presented as mementoes to the guests 
of the Christmas party. Usually these consisted of bon- 
bons, preserved and real fruit made artificially dazzling 
with gold leaf, dolls, toy watches, Santa Clauses filled 
with sugar plums, and miniature furniture made from wood 
or tin, exquisitely detailed. Just before the tapers were 
completely burnt out, all the guests assembled around 
the tree, and the souvenirs were taken off the tree and 
given to the person whose name they bore. 


Seier O HELP YOU celebrate Christmas in the true Victo- 
Uo rian style, here are a few ideas on decorating 
sia your Christmas tree. Brightly colored ornamental 
boxes for gifts or sweets were usually hung from 

the tree. To make a cone as seen in Fig. 1: Cut squares 
of white or colored paper. Fold the square in half like 
Fig. A and cut off the piece at the top, making the two 
sides equal. When open it will resemble Fig. B. Apply 
glue to the paper as far as the dotted line and join it, 
being sure chat there is not a hole at the point. If you 
used white paper, then cut thin strips of red, green, 
and gold paper. Edge the top of the cone with gold, and 
paste strips of red, green, and gold around it, spirally, 
like Fig. 1. If using colored paper, use strips of gold, 
white, and a contrasting hue. To elaborate this cone, try 
using green satin paper to form the cone as described 
before. Fasten a scarlet tassel at the point. At the top, 
glue a piece of scarlet velvet or satin with a mouth, 
like a bag. Cover the joining of the cone and the mate- 
rial with a piece of gold lace placed over a strip of 
gold paper, as seen in Fig. 2. 


ANOTHER TYPE of box is seen in Fig. 3: Cut a straight 
piece of cardboard out and sew it together to make it 
round like a drum. Cut a circle of cardboard to fit 

one end. Cover the sides with paper (colored or white), 
notch the paper edge at the bottom, generously apply 
glue and turn the edges down over the circular piece fit- 
ted in. (If placing something heavy in the box, you may 
wish to sew this section together). Cut a piece of color- 
ed or white paper to fit onto the bottom. Place a bag top 
of contrasting shade of silk or satin at the top with a 
pretty piece of lace, passementerie, or gilt paper over 
the joint. One example of color would be to make the box 
straw-colored and the bag, blue satin. For the more cre- 
ative, a garland can be drawn in watercolors around the 
"barrel." This would be especially nice if filled with 

a sachet of sweet-smelling herbs. 


A DRUM can be made by joining paper in the same way as 
Fig. 3. Then draw a circle as large as the top and a 
second circle slightly larger. Cut out the larger circle 
and notch the edges as seen in Fig. C. Then turn the 
edges down, apply glue and fit it securely into the bot- 
tom of the drum. For the top, cut out the other circle, 
attach a loop of thread or ribbon to the center and set 
the circle in, without gluing it. Decorate with strips 
of red and gold paper to resemble a drum, like Fig. 4. 


ac ESIDES PLACING gifts on the tree, bright reflec- 
& tors (often made from tin), stars, and glass balls 
were placed behind every light. Also a few colored 
cloth bows were tied to the branches. One final 
note on authenticity... be sure not to use any plastic 
decorations! 


The Gift of Christmas Past—an illustrated book describing every- 
thing you need to know to recreate a Victorian Christmas has just 
been released by the American Association for State and Local 
History. The book includes directions for house and tree decorations, 
menus and party games, as well as drawings and period etchings. It 
makes the perfect gift, and a unique historical reference book. Order 
from: AASLH, Dept. OHJ, 708 Berry Rd., Nashville, TN 37204. 
$12.95 per copy, $9.75 for AASLH members. Add $1.00 for rush 
handling. 


WT 
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F YOUR HOUSE doesn't have steam heating, 
then you're not going to bother trying to 
install it. But if you already have it, 
then you have to know how to maintain it 

so it will function as efficiently as possible. 
Owners of an automatic oil- or gas-fired system 
should find that this article will make their 
job easier. 


STEAM HEATING is the oldest form of central 
heat, dating back to the 1830s. The way it 
works is quite simple. Water is heated in a 
boiler Until it boils. The steam from the 
boiling water rises through pipes and travels 
to radiators throughout the building. The 
cooler metal of a radiator causes the steam to 
condense back into water, thereby giving off 
heat. The water returns to the boiler and is 
there heated once again. (It travels back 
either via a second pipe or through the same 
pipe it rose in, depending on the type of 
steam-heating system that was installed.) 


YOUR BOILER has several basic attachments: a 
glass sight gauge, a steam gauge, and a safety 
valve. Automatic systems will also have a 
high-pressure limit switch, a blow-off valve, 
and a low-water-level cut-off switch. 


Glass Sight Gauge 


WEPOUR GLASS SIGHT GAUGE is the vertical 
glass tube located between two valves; 

it is the index of the level of water in- 
side the boiler. When the boiler is 
cold the level of water inside the tube should 
be one-half to two-thirds the height of the 
tube; when hot, it should be one-third to one- 
half the height. If no water is in the gauge, 
then you have either an empty boiler or a 
clogged gauge (maybe even both!). If you have 


^ Tarirg Up A 
Steam Heatirg 
Sysbem 


ENS GE exe DE Oe ODS GEE 


By Jeremy Robinson 


an empty boiler, then shut it off and let it 
cool for an hour or two; then add water until 
the gauge shows the proper level. 


YOU SHOULD CHECK the glass sight gauge once a 
week to make sure that its valves are not clog- 
ged. Usually, it will have a drain cock at 

the lower fitting for draining the dirty water 
in the tube. If the water can't be drained, 
then the valve is clogged and the unit requires 
cleaning. 


TO CLEAN THE GLASS SIGHT GAUGE, first empty 
the boiler. (That procedure is described 
below.) Although it's empty, you should also 
close the valves above and below the glass. 
Loosen both brass nuts at top and bottom and re- 
move the sight glass CAREFULLY (it can easily 
break) and clean it with ammonia and a round 
brush. If it is still dirty, then take it to 
a plumbing supply house and have a new one cut 
to the proper length. Take the brass nuts 
along and get new gaskets as well. Then re- 
place the sight glass and gaskets, making cer- 
tain that you open the valves and refill the 
boiler. 


Steam Gauge 


HE STEAM GAUGE is the meter with a little 
arrow. In units of pounds per square 

inch it measures the steam pressure in 

the top of the boiler. (Some gauges will 
also have a negative reading scale to indicate 
a vacuum at the top.) The larger the boiler is, 
the higher its normal reading will be. Average 
residential service is usually from 0 to 5 psi; 
about 12 psi is marked as the danger zone. 


THE BOILER IS GUARANTEED SAFE to 15 psi (and it 
is likely to withstand at least twice that 
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pressure). If the pressure should reach 10 
psi, then the high-pressure limit switch will 
safely shut the system down. There are two 
easy ways to make sure that the switch is work- 
ing properly. One way in which I check mine 
is by first removing the cover of the switch 
(usually held on by a screw at the bottom) 
while the boiler is operating. Inside the 
switch is a pivoted lever; pressing it upward 
against the switch should immediately cut off 
the boiler. 


THE OTHER WAY to test this control is to set 
your thermostat for about 85 degrees and ob- 
serve the pressure gauge. The boiler should 
shut off when the gauge reaches the cut-off 
pressure setting on the switch. If the boiler 
shuts off before the gauge goes above 10 psi, 
then it is safe. Do not continue the test if 
the gauge goes above 10 psi. In this event 
you should turn the thermostat down and have a 
repair person check your boiler; it may be un- 
safe to operate. 


Safety Valve 


PRECAUTION BUILT INTO EVERY BOILER is 
the safety or relief valve. This valve 
is pre-set to open if the pressure 
should ever reach 15 psi. It then re- 
mains completely open until a pre-determined 
lower pressure is reached, after which it 
closes once again. To test the safety valve, 
put on a heavy pair of gloves, stand well clear 
of the outlet from which the steam is emitted, 
and pull up on the lever at its back. If it's 
working, then it should release steam. (Be 
EXTREMELY CAREFUL when checking the valve: 


Sound Advice 


A steam heating system that isn't working 
properly will always let you know about 
it--loud and clear. Its vocabulary will 
consist of thumps, gurgles, and hisses. 


Thumps and gurgles are symptoms of the 
same malady. They are caused by bubbles 
of steam struggling through pockets of 
water. To silence them, you must find 
where water is collecting and eliminate it. 


The first place to look is the boiler. If 
the water level is too high, then water can 
be entrained in the steam. This will cause 
lots of sloshing in the distribution pipes. 


If the boiler has a proper water level, 
then the problem is probably in the radia- 
tor. A radiator that slopes the wrong way 
(that is, away from the valve) will trap 
water inside itself. Steam bubbling its 
way through this water can be very noisy. 


The cure is to alter the slope of the radi- 
ator. Insert wooden shims under the two 
feet farthest away from the valve. Use a 
level to make sure that the radiator is now 
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the released steam is very dangerous and can 
cause severe scalding.) bont try this test 
if the valve looks old or dirty. In that case 
it's time to replace it. 


REPLACING A SAFETY VALVE is an easy job. Just 
be sure to do it when the boiler is cold and 
the thermostat is turned down. You can loosen 
and remove the valve with an adjustable wrench. 
(New valves can be obtained at a plumbing sup- 
ply house.) Coat the threads with pipe com- 
pound and install the new valve, making sure 
to tighten it firmly. 


Blow-off Valve 


HE BLOW-OFF VALVE and low-water-level 
cut-off switch are one unified system. 
They allow corrosion products to be 
drained (blown) off and provide protec- 
tion from damage that could occur if too little 
water is present in the boiler. (Accumulation 
of rust can also interfere with the proper 
operation of the low-water-level cut-off 
switch.) The blow-off valve should be opened 
once a month during the heating season and run 
until the water coming out is clear. One word 
of caution: Do not attempt this procedure if 
you've added to the water a corrosion inhibitor 
designed for no blow-off use. (For more infor- 
mation on corrosion inhibitors, see below.) 


OPENING THE BLOW-OFF VALVE while the boiler is 
on can be a good test of the low-water-level 
cut-off switch. (If your system has an inter- 
nal, self-cleaning blow-off valve, then you 
cannot check the low-water level cut-off 
switch.) Place a large metal bucket below the 


tipping toward the valve. Result: 
water will drain back to the boiler. 


All the 


Hissing is acceptable only from the vent, 
and even then only for a brief time. After 
the steam has risen the vent should close 
with an audible pop; silence should reign 
thereafter. If hissing continues, then it 
is time to replace the vent (see page 254.) 


Of course, you should also replace the vent 


if it never hisses. A vent that isn't 
hissing isn't venting air. And if air 
isn't vented, then steam will be unable to 
enter and the radiator won't heat properly. 
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blow-off valve. Run the water until clear, or 
until it is the same color as the water in the 
glass sight gauge was before you started. At 
some point in the process the boiler should 
shut off. If it does not, then call a service 
person before using the boiler again--or check 
the water level daily until it is repaired. 


The Curse of Corrosion 


ORROSION IS THE DESTROYER of boilers. 

The primary cause of corrosion is the 

oxygen and mineral deposits that are pre- 

sent in fresh water. Lime deposits coat- 
ing the walls of the boiler can result in as 
much as a 25% reduction in efficiency. Some 
corrosion is inevitable, but the damage can be 
minimized by draining and refilling the boiler 
twice a year, and adding a corrosion inhibitor 
each time. (Corrosion inhibitors can be pur- 
chased at a plumbing supply house, along with 
prepared boiler cleaners.) 


YOU MUST FIRST get rid of the floating corro- 
sion and sediment in the low-water-level cut- 
off mechanism, through the procedure described 
in the test of the low-water-level cut-off 
switch. Then, after the boiler has cooled off 
for an hour or two, remove the safety valve. 
Draw off a bucket of sediment and water from 
the spigot of the boiler drain. 


THE BOILER DRAIN is usually found near the 
floor, often interconnected via a water pipe 
with the water fill valve. It is usually 
threaded so that a garden hose can be attached 
in order to drain the boiler. You'll need 
either a floor drain or a sump pump to get rid 
of the water from the boiler. If you don't 
have either of those, then you'll have to lead 
the hose to a place outside which is lower than 
the boiler chamber bottom (that is, about 1 or 
2 feet off the ground). If this procedure is 
not feasible, then you'll have to remove the 
water by bucket brigade. 


AFTER COMPLETELY DRAINING the boiler, close 

the spigot, partially fill the boiler, and 
drain it again. Do this until the water runs 
clear. When you refill the boiler add a chem- 
ical corrosion inhibitor through the safety- 
valve hole. Then replace the valve after coat- 
ing the threads with pipe compound. 


The DUNNING PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER 


With Self-Peeding Coal Magazine 


[xi 18 THE BEST FOR LOW PRESSURE 
: = STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING 


BE art ct the NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS, 
No. 64 Exchange St., Geneva, N. Y i 
New y Wei om z, y, rask Place 


—— = A 
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The Value of Valves 


PAS YOUR BOILER been on and producing 
steam for a while? If it has, then you 
can start inspecting your radiator 
valves for leakage. Steam pipes rarely 
develop leaks at the joints, but the stem 


packing of most radiator inlet valves deteri- 
orates over the years. You can often hear the 
steam leaking out or see water condensing on 
the stem; rust stains on floors or nearby fur- 
niture should also give you a clue. Note which 
valves leak and then turn the thermostat way 
down (or use the emergency cut-off switch); the 
system will cool off and, after a while, you'll 
be able to work at it comfortably. 


THE JOB WILL REQUIRE a screwdriver, a knife, 
an adjustable wrench, and a supply of graphite- 
Unscrew 


asbestos or Teflon valve-stem packing. 
the valve handle and re- 

move it. Loosen and re- PACKING NUT 
move the packing nut; 
then use the knife to NEW PACKING 
remove the remaining 
packing from the nut. 
Wind some fresh packing 
around the stem in the 
same direction in which 
the packing nut tight- 
ens. Then replace the 
nut, tightening it firm- 
ly. To complete the 
job, just replace the 
handle. (New handles " 

of insulating plastic are available--they're 
good, inexpensive replacements for cracked or 
broken handles.) 


RADIATOR VALVES function as on-off switches for 
the radiator. Particularly in one-pipe systems 
(where steam flows to and from the boiler in a 
single loop) the valve should be fully on or 
fully off--never in between. If the valve is 
set partially open, then the steam pressure 
will keep water from flowing back down the sin- 
gle pipe. Water will then flow out of the 
valve and soak the area adjacent to it. 


The Virtues of Vents 


SR aRENTG ARE THE CONTROL MECHANISMS of the 
AWA, individual radiators. They, not the 
valves, control the rate at which steam 
enters the radiator, shutting off the 
flow of steam when it has filled. The vents 
have a simple mechanism that allows air, but 
not steam, to pass in and out. When enough 
steam has entered the radiator and reaches the 
vent, the vent closes until all the steam has 
condensed into water; it then opens again to 
allow more steam to enter. 


THE ONLY VARIABLE with vents is the size of 

the hole through which air escapes. The larger 
the hole, the faster the air escapes and the 
faster the radiator heats. Thus, fixed vents 
are rated from 'very slow' to 'very fast.' 
Variable vents are also available. 


IF YOUR RADIATOR never really heats up, or if 
steam issues from the vent, then you need to 
replace the vent. First allow the system to 
cool. Then unscrew the vent, using either a 
tool or your hand. (Don't worry about ruining 
it--it's a goner anyway.) You can replace it 
with the vent of your choice. Whichever kind 
you select, you should wrap the threads of the 
vent with Teflon tape. The tape will make the 
joint steam-proof and will also make it easier 
for you to hand-tighten the vent. 
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Typical One-Pipe Steam Heating System 


Jonathan Poore 
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THERE IS NOTHING 
BETTER MADE. 


USE ONLY 
™™ ECONOMY 


"HÀ HEATERS 


STEAM 
WARM AIR 


BE IT OIL OR GAS, you may well need to have 
your burner serviced. A competent job of 
burner service can bring your system back up 
to the 60-70% efficiency level of which it is 
capable. You should do this once a year for 
oil burners and once every two years for gas 
burners. Don't neglect it; safety demands it, 
and it's cheaper than wasted fuel. If you 
don't have a flame-retention oil burner, then 
ask your dealer about one. These can save 
15-25% on your oil bills. 


AS FAR AS AUTOMATIC FLUE DAMPERS are concerned 
the verdict isn't in yet. More data need to 
be accumulated. But I believe that dampers 

can be particularly effective when installed 
on steam boilers: They keep the water in the 
boiler much hotter between firings, thus reduc- 
ing the firing time needed to produce heat. I 
have installed one on my boiler and am track- 
ing energy costs in relation to degree days. 


Send on your Plans and Secure i 
an Estimate, fai 
PAMPHLETS MAILED ON APPLICATION (P Pag X Pag X Dag X Dag Pag Pag Pag X Pag 3 Pag) 3X fag ax 


d. F. Pease Furnace (o. 


MAZDRS, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
205 Water St., New York. 
T6 Union St., Boston. 
1226 Nc. 34 St., Harrisburgh. 
82 Lake St., Chicago. 
189 Queen St., Toronto, 


ALL KINDS and SIZES of HOUSE, SCHOOL 
and CHURCH WARMERS at ALL PRICES, 


A great many thousand now in use, 
They are heavily constructed. 
No cheap materials used, 
Rolled Plate Steel Chambers. 


$ ( 
JEREMY ROBINSON lives in Summit, New Jer- A 
sey. He is Editor-in-Chief for Architecture and En- : 
gineering at the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Mr. E 
Robinson is the author of Affordable Houses De- W 
signed by Architects (New York: McGraw-Hill, E 
1980). He also owns two Victorian houses and »* 
manages to keep both of them warm. p 
‘ 
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Balancing The System 


ANY OLD HOUSES suffer from an imbalance 
in heat: Certain rooms are too hot 
while others never get warm at all. 

An easy solution to this problem is to 
use a different vent in each room. Four vent 
speeds are generally available: very slow, 
slow, fast, and very fast. (Fully variable 
vents are available too.) If a room is overly 
hot, use a slower vent; too cold, a faster one. 
You can also balance the system by using a 
variable vent in the room where the thermostat 
is installed. The temperature of that room 
regulates the thermostat, and the thermostat 
regulates the temperature of the house. With 

a variable vent you can regulate the tempera- 
ture of the room. 


IMPROVED STEAM HEATING BOILER. 


Ser e 


Bates’ Self-Feeding Boiler 


—— IS THEE —— 


Best iN THE WoRLb 


—FOR-—— 


STEAM or H0T WATER 


Thoroughly Built of Steel, and is a PRACTICAL, Reliable 
STEAM HEATER. 


Send for Circular and Prices, 


APPARATUS, 


Send to the Manufacturers for Circu- 
lars and Prices 


EDWARD P. BATES, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WM. ALLEN & SONS, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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N THE SIDE of our summer home, we have a 

large fireplace constructed of concrete 
blocks the size of normal clay bricks. Such 
blocks were common in our area during the 
twenties. Over the years the "bricks" have 
absorbed moisture, and frequent cracking 
occurs during the winter freeze and thaw. We 
tried putting a sealant on the fireplace, but 
it only seems to have made matters worse. Is 
there any way we can remedy the situation? 


--Holly Stover Richmond, MA 


OUR PROBLEM sounds like it is caused by 

rising ground water coming up through the 
masonry. (Clay bricks may well have suffered a 
similar or worse fate.) Applying a waterproof 
coating to the outside of the chimney only de- 
creases the amount of moisture that can evapo- 
rate from the blocks. Decay is thereby accel- 
erated, especially during freeze-thaw cycles. 


THE PLACE to attack the problem is at the 
source, where water is entering the masonry, 
You should either improve the drainage around 
the foundations of the fireplace, or introduce 
a damp-proof course in the masonry itself. The 
latter job usually requires a mason. 


[|], Saving The Varnish H 


SS 7 


AN THE MASTER APPLIANCE HEAT GUN be used to 
remove old, peeling paint without damaging 
the original varnish and stain underneath? 


--Joseph Nicholas Joliet, IL 


ROBABLY. While it works quickly on paint, 
the heat gun doesn't remove varnish very 

effectively. The paint you want to remove is 
peeling, so we can assume it isn't bonded well 
to the original varnish anyway: It may come 
away easily, leaving the varnish underneath 
intact. But be aware that varnish exposed too 
long to heat will begin to melt, scorch, or 
craze. 


YOU HAVE NOTHING to lose by trying to selec- 
tively remove the paint this way. 
and the varnish beneath is in good shape, 


If it works, 


great! If you do damage the varnish, you'll 
need just one application of chemical stripper 
to remove it. Then you can refinish with an 
oil, a varnish, or just wax. 
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N OUR 1856 HOUSE, the floors under the area 

rugs put down by the previous owner are light- 
er than the rest of the floor. Is there a safe 
way to remove old wax from these floors without 
damaging the patina? 


--Carole Beaseley Huntsville, AL 


LL FLOORS which are waxed need to be period- 
ically stripped of built-up old wax and dirt 
before rewaxing. Use any commercial wax remover, 
as long as it is specified for use on wood 
floors, not tile or linoleum. (See our Feb, 1981 
issue for more on patina in old floors.) 
OME TIME AGO I heard a reference to "stack- 
wood construction" on the radio. I have been 
unable to find any book in any library--or any 
librarian--who can tell me anything more about 


this. I am interested in using this method for 
a small storage building. Can you help? 


E: 
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Stackwood Construction jt. 


--Alice Woodall Boston, MA 


TACKWOOD OR CORDWOOD construction refers to 

a method of building using short sections of 
trees (8 to 10 inches) laid in mortar with the 
butt ends exposed on either side. It is a 
method which has been used since the early set- 
tlers to create dwellings and storage buildings. 
Embedding lumber in masonry is generally not a 
good idea in terms of longevity of a building. 
But if the wood is well seasoned and allowed 
"to breathe" at both ends, then the wall may 
last quite a while. Some buildings have even 
been sided over with clapboard to protect the 
exposed ends of the logs. There is a book on 
the subject: Cordwood Masonry Houses-- A 
Practical Guide for the Owner-Builder by Robert 

. Roy . It is available in paperback 

($9.20, ppd.) and hardcover ($16.20, ppd.) from 
Sterling Publishing Co., Attention: Order Dept., 
2 Park Ave., New York, NY 10016. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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SECURITY, cont'd from p. 245 


OME SECURITY MEASURES are basic necessities. 

We also recognize that some neighborhoods 

require higher security than others. Try- 

ing to decide just how far to go ("should 
I install an alarm system?") often raises ques- 
tions about which of our fears are real, and 
which are over-reactions to rather remote 
threats. My advice is to substitute statisti- 
cal analysis for psychoanalysis. If more than 
10% of your neighbors have invested in a given 
security measure, be sure you know the reasons 
why. If the figure rises to 30%, you'd better 
seriously consider following suit. Unfortu- 
nately, you see, the purpose of locks and 
alarms is not to stop burglary in general, but 
rather to redirect it to someone else's house. 
If your home is an easy mark relative to the 
homes around it, you may be in for trouble. 


g 


Thieves are sensitive even to the value of å 

$ copper pipe and electric tools. They wait 

A patiently for such items to be carried intoa @ 
house, then they carry them out. $ 


1959999595999 9 99999. 99$ 
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WHETHER OR NOT you go for expensive security 
systems, a variety of miscellaneous measures 
will help discourage and outwit the would-be 
burglar. 


[* I MENTIONED, there is no lock, alarm, or 


even armed guard that's better than 

a large, noisy dog. Don't make the 
tragic mistake of telling everyone your 
dog won't bite. 7 


YOUR HOUSE and yard should be sufficiently 
9 «ui lit that a person in dark clothing 

would be visible in a doorway, at the win- 
dows, climbing the backyard fence, and doing 
other suspicious things. 


appliances. There are timers now which 

create a realistic pattern of use (for ex- 
ample, the Night Sentry Light Control carried 
by the Brookstone Company*). A bathroom light 
or TV, at least, can be on briefly late at 
night or in the dawn hours. (And when you're 
away, of course, have the grass cut regularly, 
have paper deliveries stopped, ask someone to 
pick up the mail.) 


e) am YOU ARE AWAY, use timers on lights and 


inently. This program is operated by police 

departments. To join, you mark your por- 
table property with an identifying number. The 
police will provide you with a pen for this 
purpose; it resembles a small drill. The 
police then put your number on file and give 
you the decals, announcing your membership to 
any felon who can read. Police consensus is 
that decals do serve to deter burglars. 


A inen OPERATION ID and post the decals prom- 


sure, as many gothic novels have noted. 

Most people keep all their valuables in 
their bedrooms. Please, exercise a little in- 
genuity. (But don't hide everything, or you 
may find your house torn apart.) 


Bs OLD HOUSE is a good place to hide a trea- 


neighborhood association that works to re- 

duce crime. Do not treat police with un- 
mitigated hostility. Some of them, at least, 
are trying to do a decent job. They will ad- 
vise you on the best way to secure your home; 
they know about programs under which you can 
apply for government funds (for example, for 
street lighting); and they will respond more 
quickly and effectively on blocks where they 
feel welcome. 


b seis IMPORTANT OF ALL, have a block or 


IN ADDITION, you must have people out on the 
street, on the front porch or the stoop. 
Whether on regular patrols or informal watch, 
they should be willing to notify someone when 
they see something suspicious. Step out of 
your front door in the evening to see what's 
happening. A block is soon known as hard to 
rip off when the majority of people living 
there take some active role in trying to stop 
crime. 


Basic Defenses 


OUR FIRST AND MAJOR CONCERN should be peri- 

meter security. In other words, check out 

all means of access into your home.  Favor- 

ite points for forced entry (roughly in 
order of preference) are: front door; fire- 
escape window; rear door and windows; roof, 
when there is access from other roofs; front 
windows; cellar doors. 


INCREDIBLY, most houses can be broken into in a 
matter of seconds with a couple of strong kicks 
or moderate pressure on a pry bar. If you can 
make the points of entrance to your home suf- 
ficiently strong to hold off a thief for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, you will win the battle 
in almost all cases. 
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A noisy, plausibly ferocious dog is unbeat- $ 
able protection. H 
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BASIC SECURITY depends on effective physical 
barriers. Alarms are a deterrent in many in- 
stances, but they are not a first-line defense. 
Good solid locks and doors are still essential. 
In judging the strength of any lock, door, or 
other barrier, bear in mind three relevant fac- 
tors: the strength of the lock or barrier it- 
self, the strength of whatever it's attached 
to, and the strength of the attaching mechanism. 
Millions of homes are outfitted with expensive 
locks attached with tiny screws to flimsy doors 
in rotten frames. 


IN PLANNING SECURITY, you also have to remember 
that you must be able to escape quickly from 
your home in case of fire. The guiding rules? 
(1) You should be able to get everyone out of 
your house in less than a minute. (2) A 12- 
year-old should be able to manage the locks, 
bolts, or whatever has to be opened en route. 
(3) There should be some sort of useable exit 
from each floor. 


* Brookstone Co., 521 Vose Farm Rd., Dept. OHJ, Peterborough, NH 03458. 
(603) 924-7181. Free catalog of their hard-to-find tools and supplies. 
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Roof Hatches 


ET'S START AT THE TOP. Roof hatches, espe- 
cially in row-houses, are often easy pick- 
ings for those who work and play on city 
rooftops. If you can jiggle a hatch cover 

from the inside, it's almost certainly not 
secure. Ordinary wood or tin and tarpaper 
covers are not good enough, particularly if the 
wood of the collar is soft or masonry below is 
crumbling. If there's access from another roof 
to yours, you should have a metal hatch cover. 
(Access includes approaches by Olympic-length 


leaps and descents by rope from higher rooftops. 


ONE COMMON, STURDY type of iron hatch cover 
takes the place of a wood cover, sitting over 
the hatch collar like a box-top. It's set in 
a metal frame that's attached to the inside of 
the collar (inside the house) with round-headed 
screws. These screws run through holes in 
metal straps that hang down from the frame on 
the inside of the collar. The cover itself is 
held in place with a heavy sliding bolt that 
runs into a channel cut in the collar. This 
arrangement provides little purchase for pry- 
ing, and no means of unscrewing the frame or 
unhinging the cover from the outside. 


BEWARE an important potential drawback to this 
hatch cover: The cover may be too heavy for 
some people to lift. Before you order one, 
let the weakest person who might be alone in 
the house test his or her strength on a simi- 
lar cover in a neighbor's house. 


THERE ARE MANY alternate designs, too. An iron- 
worker in New York, Richard Reade*, makes a 
hatch cover that opens downward, according to 
a design created by his father thirty years 
ago. The cover is very secure, and fits under 
the original wood cover. The would-be thief 
who raises the wood cover faces a solid piece 
of steel, flush with the roof. (See the photos 
on the next page.) 


SOME IRON-WORKERS sell grilles that they in- 
stall under the hatch cover. I don't recommend 
these, especially if they must be padlocked. 


SSS SS SSSSSS5" 
Millions of homes are outfitted with expen- 
sive locks attached with tiny screws to 
flimsy doors in rotten frames. ll 
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A WORD ABOUT PADLOCKS: These are commonly used 
where they aren't needed, and sometimes wrongly 
used where they are. You'll often see a heavy 
iron window guard secured with a small padlock 
that can easily be broken. Some people put 
padlocks on the sliding bolts that secure hatch 
covers and cellar doors from the inside. The 
padlock really doesn't add much strength to the 
bolting mechanism (although it may cause a 
problem for an intruder who's broken in some- 
where else and would prefer to exit by the 
roof). It may, however, cause a problem for 
you in a fire. In smoke, when you're fright- 
ened, it's easy to drop and lose a key. I 
don't recommend padlocking a hatch cover, ex- 


cept perhaps when the house is empty; at least 
keep the key in the padlock when people are 
at home. 


PADLOCKS VARY greatly in quality, with the best 
usually costing the most. But there are excep- 
tions, and even good locks have their peculiar- 
ities. For example, a police detective reports 
that a popular model of the highly rated and 
otherwise well made American-brand padlock can 
be picked with a long, thin nail, 


Incredibly, most houses can be broken into 
in a matter of seconds. If you can hold off a 
thief for fifteen minutes, you will win the 


battle in almost all cases. 


CELLAR DOOR HATCHES are often of similar design 
to roof hatches, so the same principles apply. 
Remember, though, that a cellar must be vented, 
especially if you have an oil burner, The 
cover may provide the only vent; sometimes 
builders forget this. 


Skylights 


NY KIND OF ACCESS to your roof? Then all 
skylights must be made secure. Even sky- 
lights over stairwells need attention 


(though felons much prefer to drop into a room 
than onto stairs). The most 
assault-proof method, and 
one used by some contrac- 
tors, is to seal up the sky- 
light. This may not seem like 
a bad idea if the neighborhood 
is rough and the skylight glass | 
is undistinguished. But the con- 
sequent loss of light can be most 
disagreeable. If the skylight is over a stair, 
you may never be able to light the stairwell 
adequately with existing electri- 
cal outlets. Better to install 
a grille under the skylight, or 
me. a cage over it. The latter 
M. has the advantage of protect- 
ing the glass--essential if 
you have art glass. Stained 
and etched glass are so much in demand that 
there are now thieves who specialize in them. 


A GOOD SKYLIGHT CAGE should have bars at least 
1/2-inch thick, set no more than five inches 
apart. The cage can be attached to the roof 
with spikes (of at least two inches) that are 
welded to the metal. 


ANOTHER, more attractive treatment is to sub- 
stitute safety glass or sheet plastic for the 
glass. This is slightly less secure than 
metal fortifications, but should be adequate 
for low-risk skylights. 


* Richard Reade, A & Associated Iron Works, 274 46th Street, 
Brooklyn, NY 11220. 
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Windows, Alas 


ANY BURGLARS don't like to risk breaking 

glass, at least on the street side of a 

house. That's lucky, for the fact is, 

windows are extremely difficult to secure. 
There is no commercial latch or lock that is of 
any significant value. Window gates are 
hideous. Moreover, gates won't hold unless 
they are properly installed into a bottom 
track, and many windows do not have a sill to 
hold such a track. 


FOR SOME WINDOWS, alas, the only effective 
barrier is a set of bars or a similar see- 
through metal guard. This is true of street- 
level windows, which can be kicked in, frame 
and all (no type of pin, therefore, will work). 
Secluded accessible back windows are also 
prime targets. Many backyards have sheds or 
fences that make for an easy climb to windows 
that would otherwise be inaccessible. Check 
step-over possibilities for every window, back 
or front: Could an intruder step over to a 
window from a shed, window, fire escape, or 
any part of an adjacent house? 


IN TERMS OF the security of a window guard, 
the following points are relevant. The bars 
should be at least a half-inch thick; a full 
inch is recommended at ground level. Bars 
should be reinforced by one or two horizontal 


The downward-opening hatch cover described earlier. 
Details of its manufacture are a trade secret. Top, 
note the flat,un-pry-able metal cover faced by the 
would-be thief. Lower photo was taken from inside 
closet that leads to roof hatch. Thanks to Dr. 
Arthur Hazlewood, New York. 


strips. Because today's mild steel does not 
weld as well as the old wrought iron, it's 
better that the bars run through holes in the 
horizontal pieces, rather than be welded. 
Decorative grillework between bars also serves 
as reinforcement. Window grilles that curve 
out over the ledge may allow for window boxes 
(a nice idea); the curve also makes it impos- 
sible to get a good foothold on the ledge. 


I'M SORRY TO SAY I wasn't able to find an un- 
obtrusive way to secure high-risk windows in 
a frame house, or one that doesn't do some 
damage to the wood. An acceptable way to an- 
chor bars on a frame house is to set a metal 
frame on the outside of the window and one on 
the inside. These frames are then bolted to- 
gether through the window frame, and the bars 
are welded to the metal frame. 


SOMETIMES BARS are placed inside windows, on 
the interior sill, to make it more difficult 
for someone outside to get at them. But in- 
terior bars create the ambiance of a prison. 
I've seen people try to alleviate the grim 
mood by painting the bars a light color, but 
this doesn't work very well. Interior bars 
are a drastic step that doesn't usually need 
to be taken. Exceptions can be made for 
secluded fire-escape windows, high-risk ground 
level windows, or when price is no object and 
the grilles can be art objects. (See below.) 


® > © YO Q 


OK 
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Design by Joel Schwartz (P.O. Box 205-OHJ, Deans- 
boro, NY 13328. (315) 841-4477) includes a secret 
locking mechanism that does away with padlocks. 
Note that this is an interior grille; its sculptural quali- 
ty keeps it from adding “prison ambiance" to a room. 
Expect to pay $450 to $900 for such originality. 
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If you're in a neighborhood where window grilles are a necessity, you might consider 
budgeting more than usual for a set of custom-made bars. In this example, the iron-worker 
fabricated the bars to match the detailing of the original fence and balustrade. 


BEFORE INSTALLING any kind of window guard, 
check your local laws. In New York City, for 
example, only one kind of gate is approved for 
fire-escape windows, and, if you bar your win- 
dows, one window on each floor must have 
freely opening (not key locked) bars. These 
and several related laws are widely ignored in 
private homes, and in effect are not enforced 
in one- or two-family homes. But use common 
sense: DON'T BAR YOURSELF INTO YOUR HOUSE. 


A WIDELY-USED COMPROMISE between anti-crime 
and fire-protection concerns is the use of a 
movable set of bars secured with a padlock. 
There are drawbacks to this: (1) A padlock is 
not easy to open in a smoke-filled room. (2) 

A padlock that can be reached by an intruder 
is usually a weak link in the system. (3) A 
movable or removable guard is usually more ex- 
pensive. If you insist on using padlocks, be 
sure that all the windows open with the same 
key, have duplicate keys, and always keep them 
in the same place. 


Bars Upstairs ? 
T: QUESTION cannot always be answered 


unequivocally, but except in the very 

worst neighborhoods, you can usually avoid 

putting bars on front windows above the 
first storey if you use a combination of other 
security measures: 


Close-up of the new window grille 


> KEEP the windows well lit from the outside. 
Be sure they're not obstructed by shrubbery. 

> USE storm windows. The additional frame, 
glass, and latch serve as a moderate deterrent. 
(Even weatherstripping has some annoyance 
value.) Normally a burglar doesn't want to 
spend more than a few very quiet seconds on an 
exposed window ledge. 

> PUT in window boxes. They're pretty and 
they interfere with getting a footing on the 
ledge. Thieves hate them. 

> INSTALL an alarm and post the decals, if 
crime is really a major problem in your dis- 
trict. It may help. (More about alarms in an 
article to come.) 

> LOCK OR PIN your windows, but note the sad 
news on window locks.... 


Locks & Pins 


RDINARY THUMB-LATCHES usually installed on 
double-hung windows provide no protection. 
They can be pried out almost without effort. 
The auxiliary locks sold for windows 
aren't much better. There is one good way 
(though still not perfect) to secure a double- 
hung window, and it's approved by authorities 
on crime, locks, and consumer affairs. It is 
the simple window pin. 


WINDOW PINS are usually made with two common 
nails (31-in., 16d, or 4-in., 20d) which are 
inserted into holes drilled on either side of 
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the window sash. Each hole should run through 
the inside sash and three quarters of the way 
through the outside sash. The holes should be 
small enough to hold the nail 
snugly--but not so snugly that 
you can't pull the nail out 
readily. Drill on a slight 
downward angle to make it dif- 
ficult for a would-be burglar 

to dislodge the nail by jiggling 
the window--in other words, may 
gravity be with you. 


A SECOND SET of holes may be 
drilled to allow the window to 
be pinned in an open position; five and a half 
inches should be the maximum. When you are 
away, accessible windows should be closed. 


IT'S TRUE that someone can break a pane of 
glass, reach in, and work the pin loose. On 
windows that can be seen from the street, how- 
ever, most burglars do not want to do that. A 
major home-improvement book suggests making 

a home-made pin more secure by cutting off the 
nails flush with the sash, and then keeping a 


Magnet nearby to remove them. This is rather 
silly: As wood swells with summer heat and 
humidity, the magnet may not work. 


YOU SHOULD BE AWARE that there are some varia- 
tions on the basic pin. For example, there 
are commercial locks that are essentially key- 
locked pins. I have not seen one that is any 
stronger than a home-made pin, or that would 
hold off a burglar willing to break glass to 
enter. Keys, as we've said, present problems 
of their own in relation to emergency exits. 
There's also a commercial lock that is a screw 
used as a pin, sold with a special wrench for 
undoing the screw. 


Fire Escapes 


IRE-ESCAPE WINDOWS are as dangerous with 

respect to crime as they are necessary 

with respect to fire. Most fire-escapes 

are accessible, though they may not look 
it. Scaling walls and jumping for the fire 
escape is basic gymnastic exercise on city 
streets. Even good kids do it. A thief can 
also drop from the roof (with a rope if nec- 
essary) or step over (a big step) from an 
adjacent window. 


IT IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to make fire-escape 
windows really secure without also interfering 
with their escape function. Some retractable 
gates, such as Protect-A-Gard (legally ap- 
proved for NYC) offer fair protection when 
properly anchored in a track. Even though 

it costs about $150, I wouldn't count on the 
gate alone if a window were truly secluded 

and dark. Back-up protection might include 

an alarm, a storm window, and a pin. 


windows anyway, because it's much easier 
to pop right in a door. In another issue 
of The Journal, I'll continue with infor- 
mation on doors, hinges, and frames; period 
locks and high-security locks (including 
brand names); safety glass; and the different 
kinds of alarm systems. i 


Ae MOST CRIMINALS don't bother with the 


MARGARET MINER is a free-lance writer, 
an editor, the author of a book on in- 
terior design, and an old-house owner 
in Brooklyn, She researched this 
article far and wide, interviewing 
police detectives and security- 


systems manufacturers, among others. 


Her special thanks go to Alex Herrera 
of the New York City Landmarks Com- 
mission, and to ironworker Joseph 
Fiebiger. 
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Die Restoration Basics 
Part 7 


Secretary of Interior Guidelines Revisited 


Sensitive Rehabilitation: It’s Not Difficult 


NN GIVING THE "Remuddling Of The Month" 
award in each issue, we are trying to 
NM focus attention on what NOT to do to 
Mold buildings. Some of the examples 
seem ludicrous on the page. Yet the fact is 
that they were done--sometimes by people with 
the best of intentions. 


MOST OFTEN, remuddling mistakes are made by 
owners who have no perspective or sensitivity 
towards old buildings. They regard an old 
building as a blank canvas, to be painted upon 
as they see fit. What they create most often 
is not a masterpiece, but rather an assemblage 
of unrelated elements. A collage may look OK 
on a museum wall--but do you want one on your 
street? 


BESIDES a lack of sensitivity, we have begun 
to see a new problem: Homeowners who want to 
do "the right thing" to their house, but who 
are paralyzed by the welter of conflicting 
information hurled at them. 


"DON'T TELL ME what the problems are," the 
well-intentioned homeowner pleads. "Tell me 
what I should DO!" 


The Guidelines do not encourage covering a wooden house 
with fake stone in an attempt to make it look like a castle. 


The Secretary's Guidelines 


gH easier when you understand basic prin- 
j Ü ciples. That's why, as part of our 

M Restoration Basics series, we are going 
to re-examine the "Standards for Rehabilitation" 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior. We 
first published the Guidelines in the January 
1977 OHJ. With the pace of rehabilitation 
picking up every day, the Guidelines are even 
more relevant today than they were in 1977. 


" 


WEZ AKING ON-THE-SPOT decisions is always 
M. 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS for examining the Sec- 
retary's Guidelines closely. First, the 
Guidelines are the most concise and comprehen- 
sive set of dos and don'ts for senSitive reha- 
bilitation, both for homeowners and for commer- 
cial developers. Second, if you are rehabili- 
tating for commercial purposes, there are some 
powerful economic incentives for following the 
Guidelines. More on this later. 


It Should Be Fun 


a4 USING THE GUIDELINES to instill a 
Gi creater understanding of basics, we hope 
D fito make sensitive rehabilitation easier 
mand more fun. Often, the decisions 
relating to rehabilitation seem confusing and 
difficult. "There are no easy answers," the 
experts tell us. That attitude can be down- 
right discouraging to an old-house owner who 
is trying to fix up his or her place with 
decidedly limited amounts of cash and time. 
Ours is not the luxury of museum-quality res- 
toration based on unlimited budgets. 


FOR MOST OF US, the goal of old-house living 

is to make (or keep) the place a comfortable 
dwelling, preserve its architectural character, 
and have fun while doing it. As preservation 
technology gets more sophisticated, there's a 
danger that the seeming complexity of it all 
will make sensitive rehabilitation seem like 

a terrible chore instead of fun. 


Museum Houses Have It Easier 


EXNIURPRISINGLY, museum restorers don't face 
M as many troublesome decisions as does 
A E the average old-house owner. That's be- 

Mdlcause the museum curators are operating 
under clear philosophical principles. Usually, 
they are doing one of two things: 
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Results of a piecemeal approach to rehabilitation are painfully 
apparent here. Over time, virtually every element on the exter- 
ior of this turn-of-century house has been changed: (1) Asphalt 
shingles replaced the original roof; (2) New siding was put on 
—which among other things covered over decorative shingles in 
the gables and completely altered the look of the bulk of the 
building; (3) Wooden porch substructure was replaced with 
cinderblock; (4) Porch balustrade was replaced with plywood; 


(1) Preserving the structure exactly as it was 
found; or 


(2) Restoring it to look the way it did at 
some predetermined point in the past. 


SOME HARD THINKING may have to be done on how 
to incorporate new mechanical systems into a 

museum house. But the decisions usually flow 
quite logically from the basic philosophy. 


IN REHABILITATION WORK, on the other hand, 

the guidelines aren't as clear as "preserve" 

or "restore." You start to run into taste 

and judgment words like "appropriate" and 
"significant." The word "restoration" is 
applied to a lot of old-house work. But rarely 
is any old house that is used as a dwelling 
truly restored--in the sense of bringing it 
back to exactly the way it was at some pre- 
vious point in time. 


WHAT MOST OF US do to our old houses is re- 
habilitation. The Secretary of Interior 
Guidelines define rehabilitation in this way: 


(5) Replacement gutters were added in an obtrusive fashion; 
(6) Raw aluminum storm windows were added that visually 
separate the windows from the rest of the facade. The final 
result is a hodgepodge that bears no resemblance to the original 
structure and— far worse is quite ugly. While this may seem an 
extreme example, it shows the cumulative effect of a series of 
seemingly small decisions. 


"Rehabilitation means the process of returning 
a property to a state of utility, through repair 
or alteration, which makes possible an efficient 
contemporary use while preserving those portions 
and features of the property which are signifi- 
cant to its historic, architectural and cultural 
values." 


UNDERSTANDING THE DEFINITION is hard enough; 
trying to translate those abstract ideas into 
specific actions to take on your trouble-prone 
old building can make strong people weep. 


THE DILEMMA is that rehabilitation, as defined, 
is an attempt to balance two competing values: 
Contemporary needs vs. architectural, histori- 
cal and cultural values. Or, put another way, 
the present vs. the past. 

CONSEQUENTLY, the quandary of sensitive old- 
house owners and commercial developers is 
understandable. Most are willing to grant 

the desirability of preserving interesting old 
buildings. But preservation must not drive 
costs up exorbitantly, or cause projects to 
drag on forever. 
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What a difference a plan makes: This 19th century Gothic cot- 
tage has benefitted from a program that called for maximum 


retention of its original features. Only a few details (like 
electric power lines) tell us that this photo wasn’t taken in 
1881. The roofing material is 20th century; the concrete steps 
on the front porch obviously aren’t original; and the gable peaks 
doubtless sported finials when the house was young. Nonethe- 
less, there has obviously been a conscious effort to respect the 


The Guidelines’ Dollar Incentives 


TI OR ANYONE REHABILITATING an old building 
for commercial use, there are significant 
tax benefits under the new Economic Re- 
covery Act of 1981. Rehabilitations 

that comply with the Guidelines qualify for sig- 
nificant tax breaks. The new law provides a 

25% investment tax credit for the cost of re- 
habilitating historic commercial and industrial 
buildings, and residential buildings that are 
for rental. Buildings which qualify are: 


e Those listed individually on the National 
Register of Historic Places, and 


e Those located in registered historic districts 
if they are certified as contributing to the 
significance of the district. 


THE EXISTING CERTIFICATION PROCESS administered 
by the National Park Service will be used to 
identify eligible buildings and certify that 
the rehabilitation complies with the Guide- 
lines. 


4 


original appearance of the building. The final result is one of 
overall design harmony—and is a delight to the eye. 


The Secretary of The Interior's Guidelines—with their emphasis 
on retaining or replacing original architectural features—lead 
homeowners to results like these. Meeting the need for con- 
temporary comfort can usually be met without compromising 
the architectural character of the building. 


TO QUALIFY for the investment tax credit, 
buildings must be substantially rehabilitated. 
Rehabilitation costs must equal $5,000 or the 
initial cost of the building--whichever is 
greater. 


For Homeowners... 


1 cial property on a scale that will quali- 

NW fy for tax incentives. Most of us just 

want to keep our old house livable--and 

do it in a wey that is sensitive to its archi- 
tectural character. The Secretary's Guide- 
lines can also be quite helpful to non-commer- 
cial property owners...especially with addi- 
tional interpretation. 


ME OF US aren't rehabilitating commer- 
AY 


IN UPCOMING ARTICLES, we'll show how to use the 
Guidelines as a decision-making tool. We'll 
show that it's not all that hard to achieve a 
good workable balance between architectural 
character, structural integrity and contempor- 
ary convenience. ES 
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S ometimes even we at O/d-House Journal: 

are amazed at how much useful information 
exists in our back issues. We have a 2,000-volume 
library and lots of connections in the field, yet we 
still find ourselves turning first to the O/d-House 
Journal Yearbooks for the answers. 

If you're restoring a house, you should be 
using this same resource to answer your questions: 
the complete set of O/d-House Journal Yearbooks! 

Each Yearbook contains a full year of The 
Old-House Journal, neatly and permanently bound, 
and easily accessible with the indispensable 
Cumulative Index. 

For ordering information on the full set of 
Old-House Journal Yearbooks — at a substantial 
saving over their individual cost — plus a FREE 
copy of the Cumulative Index, just mark the 
appropriate box in the coupon on this page. 

Here's a taste of what you'll find in the back 
issues of The Old-House Journal — all still relevant, 
accurate, and informative articles. 


| Journal 


de (f Back Iss: 
sey 


* Linoleum Glue 
Removal 

* Insulating Attics 

* The Aesthetic 
Movement, 1870s-1880s 

* Bugs That Destroy Old 
Houses 

* Refinishing Stripped 
Wood 


* Making Cornice 
Mouldings 
* Canvassing Porch 


* Installing Exterior 
Columns 

* Wood Preservatives 

* Preventing Fire Hazards 

* Stencilling Techniques 

* Baltimore Heater Repair 

* Storm Window Options 

* Stair Tread Replacement 

* Gardens and 
Landscaping 

* New Source for 
Pushbutton Switches 

* Stripping Woodwork 

* Window Sash Repairs 

* Foundation Jacking 


* Removing Varnishes 
* Exterior Paint Colors 
* Repairing Joists 


* Winterizing Old Houses ` 
* Making Valance Boards — «€ 
* Preparing for Painting e 


* Kitchen Design 

* Dip Stripping 

* Chimney Liners 
Compared 

* Making Victorian 
Lampshades 

* Gilding Glass 

* The Dutch Colonial 
Revival 

* Gutter Repair 

* Antique Hardware 
Sources 

* Framing a Circular 
Tower Roof 

* History of Speaking 
Tubes 

* House Framing Types 

* Maintaining Heating 
Systems 

* Trellises and Arbors 

* Craftsman Furniture 

* Making Gingerbread 


Radiator Vents 

* Victorian Picture 
Hanging Styles 

* Brownstone Patching 

* Calcimine Paint 
Removal 

* Spatterwork 

* Coal Stove Repairs 

* A Whitewash Formula 

* Restoring Cast Iron 

* Repairing Sub-Floors 

* Graining and Stencilling 

* Installing Mantels 

* Heat Pumps 

* Queen Anne 
Decoration 

* Victorian Parlor Decor 

* Repairing Lincrusta 


69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217 | 
(718)636-4514 


CHECK ONE: 


lOld-House [ ] YES! Send me information on the full 
set of O/d-House Journal Yearbooks & the 
FREE Cumulative Index. 


ld like a one-year subscription (10 issues) to The Old House 
Journal — $18. 


7 Lj Payment enclosed ` Charge my: O Visa O MasterCard 


» 4 Card No. 
x Exp. Date 
Signature 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City State Zip 


Subscription prices are guaranteed through January 1987; after 
- that date, please call for current prices. 


Fine Castings 


Ritter and Son Hardware has 
recently introduced a retail line of 
fine brass hardware for the discrim- 
inating restorer. The *'lost-wax" 
casting method is used to produce 
an especially crisp, clear, and ex- 
quisitely detailed line of brass 
hardware. This method requires a 
new wax pattern for each piece 
cast. The new line includes ten dif- 
ferent suites of co-ordinated house 
hardware (door hinges, knobs, 
plates, etc.), and assorted supple- 
mentary pieces such as sash lifts 
and an ornate security chain. These 
embellished pieces of hard ware are 
all reproductions of originals from 
the late 19th century. As an ex- 
ample of their price range, door 
hinges start at $30, and all door- 
knobs are $27.75. For more infor- 
mation, send $1.00 for their 
catalog: Ritter and Son Hard ware, 
46901 Fish Rock Rd., Dept 911- 
OHJ, Gualala, CA 95445. (707) 
884-3363. 
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When insulation is installed in 
a basement ceiling or crawlspace, 
chicken wire is often used to hold 
it against the floor above. Lightning 
Fast Insulation Supports make 
this job easier. The price is about 
$3 for one hundred 16-inch sup- 
ports. For the nearest distributor 
contact: Wire Products Corp., PO 
Box 5446-OHJ, Greensboro, NC 
27403. (800) 334-0807. Thanks to 
L.A. Spencer. 
Here is a handy tool for remov- 
ing paint from carved furniture or 
mouldings. It consists of a handle 
and two blades—each with two 
different profiles. It’s available for 
$4.85 ppd. from Carl E. Maute Co., 
Dept. OHJ, 124 Gould Avenue, 
Dephew, NY 14043. (716) 685- 
1080. Thanks to L. McKinzey. 


Ban Lifted 


The Federal ban on gas yard- 
lights, which was to have been put 
into effect January 1, 1982, has 
recently been repealed. Neverthe- 
less in some states there are still 
local ordinances banning the use 
of gaslights and you may want to 
switch to electric for other reasons. 
Crawford's Old-House Store sells a 
gas-to-electric conversion kit for 
the do-it-yourselfer. The kit is 
$56.00 and has low voltage elec- 
tric lights which resemble a double- 
mantle gaslight. An added feature: 
a photoelectric cell which turns 
your light off and on automatically. 
According to Crawford's, energy 
savings in some localities will pay 
for this kit in less than six months. 
Catalog—$1.50. Crawford's Old- 
House Store, Dept. OHJ, 301 
McCall, Waukesha, WI 53186. 
(414) 542-0134. 
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Panel Doors 


Grand Openings is a new line 
of exterior and interior doors of- 
fered by Renovation Concepts. 
Eight designs are available in solid 
red oak, alder (similar to birch or 
maple), cherry and walnut. (No 
veneers or core stocks are used.) 
Stock sizes are available: 80, 84, or 
96 inch lengths; 36, 30, or 32 inch 
widths; and 1-3/4, 1-3/8, or 2-1/4 
inch thicknesses. 

A traditional floating panel de- 
sign is used to prevent cracking, and 
top and bottom rails are doweled. 
Both models have a sanding sealer 
applied; the exterior door also re- 
ceives a varnish with sunscreen. 
Doors can be ordered with a clear 
varnish or left natural. Panelled bi- 
fold doors (to match) are also 
available. 

Renovation Concepts will make 
minor modifications in their stock 
doors; for example panels can be 
omitted so you can install glass 
panels. The exterior door in the 
photograph is available in oak for 
$578, interior—$353 (wholesale 
subtract 15%). Send for the free 
Grand Openings brochure. Reno- 
vation Concepts Inc., PO Box 3720 
Dept. OHJ, Minneapolis, MN 
55403. (612) 377-9526. 

(Continued on next page) 
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A line of reasonably priced Art 
Nouveau glass is available from 
Lundberg Studios. This includes 
lampshades (designed after Tif- 
fany and Steuben shades), vases, 
and paperweights. Lundberg will 
also do custom engraved or cameo 
shades. Their work, which is usual- 
ly done in cobalt blue and white 
(reminding one of a peacock), can 
be seen in their color brochure 
available for $3. Prices begin at $35 
for a paperweight or small vase. 
When ordering, specify retail or 
wholesale; wholesale customers 


must use letterhead and resale 
number. Lundberg Studios, Box 
26-OHJ, 131 Marine Ave., Daven- 
port, CA 95017. (408) 423-2532. 


Brass items can make an espe- 
cially appropriate old-house gift for 
the holidays. 


A luxury item but still inex- 
pensive, for your bathroom or a 
friend’s, is an over-the-tub soap & 
sponge holder in brass wire (no 
flimsy castings), $21, from Re- 
modelers’ & Renovators’ Supply. 
Another item in their free catalog 
is a wall-mounted bath caddy, $26. 
These are just two of a complete 
line of brass accessories. Remodel- 
ers’ and Renovators’ Supply, 611 
E. 44th St., Dept OHJ, Boise, ID 
83704. (208) 377-5465. 
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Talk about a wish and want 
book! Cumberland General Store 
has a remarkable mail-order catalog 
which takes you back in time. The 
terrific 250-page catalog is $3.75 
ppd., and would make a marvelous 
stocking stuffer for any old-house 
lover. For an added bonus you can 
include a Cumberland’s gift certifi- 
cate. Even if you aren't interested 
in owning a cow anti-kicker or a 
new top hat, you will have a won- 
derful time poring over the 10,000 
items in this illustrated catalog. 
Cumberland labels themselves as 
the *complete outfitter for your 
journey back to basics," a title well 
deserved: They offer everything 
from kerosene lamps and canning 
equipment (even tin cans), to sev- 
eral models of surreys—fringe and 
all. Cumberland General Store, 
Rt. 3, Dept. OHJ, Crossville, TN 
38555. (615) 484-8481. 


How about candlesticks for gift 
giving? Baldwin not only carries 
their familiar line of reproduction 
Early American hardware, but they 
also offer a collection of classic 
brass candlesticks, appropriate for 
almost every style house. These 
forged solid brass pieces, ranging 
from $15—$60, are protected by a 
clear baked-on enamel finish and 
require no additional polishing. The 
Lamp and Accessories brochure is 
75¢ (other brochures are available 
for 75¢: Rim Lock, Mortise Lock, 
and Lever Lock). Baldwin Hard- 
ware Mfg. Corp., 841 Wyomissing 
Blvd., PO Box 82-OHJ, Reading, 
PA 19603. (215) 777-7811. 


These items are perfect for dec- 
orating your tree in keeping with 
the traditional theme described on 
page 251. The following companies 
offer ornaments which are not so 
much reproductions as pretty, tra- 
ditional ornaments that have dec- 
orated Christmas trees since Vic- 
torian times. 


“The Horchow Collection" is 
a mail-order company. We looked 
through their free catalog and pick- 
ed out the most historically appro- 
priate ornaments that they carry, 
listed here, to ensure that you'll 
have time to order for this holiday 


season. 

Assorted German-made embossed 
silver ornaments, 30/$30; hand- 
painted glass ornaments, 12/$20; 
bisque angels, 6/$18.50; lacquered 
apples with fabric stems and leaves, 
12/$18.50; German-made solid 
brass bells, with red ribbons, 
6/$15; assorted brass ornaments, 
6/$18; old-fashioned drums, with 
tiny "pearl" drumsticks, 6/$10; 
handmade miniature sleds, 3 in. 
long, (*Flexible" or “Rosebud”), 
$15 each; and rocking horses, 2!4 
in. long x 2 in, tall, $12.50 each. 


The prices are approximate and do 
not include postage. To place an 
order, phone Horchow's 24-hour 
toll free number: (800) 527-0303 
—the operator will give you a price 
quote for a check-with-order pur- 
chase, charge your order, or an- 
swer any inquiry. Horchow's, PO 
Box 34257-OHJ, Dallas, TX 
15234. 


Another company, Mr. Jonas 
& Associates Inc., offers the hard- 
to-find star that we described in 
our Nov. 1980 issue, “Decorating 
For An Old-Fashioned Christmas." 
The star is available in two models: 
#304, a 10-light star (about $13), 
and #303, a 20-light star (about 
$22). Each has a vinyl-coated 
frame to prevent rusting, and 
weatherproofed bulb bases. This 
company doesn't normally supply 
directly to the consumer, but Mr. 
Jonas will tell OHJ readers the ad- 
dress of a dealer in your area. Mr. 
Jonas & Associates Inc., Dept OHJ, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10010. (212) 989-3500. 
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— Of The Month — 


These portland cement patches had been 
made by a previous owner before the steps 
were painted.  Sandblasting exposed them, 
to the present owner's dismayed surprise. 


ters of the moon. 


what did the owner do? You 

guessed it: He painted the 
steps again. However, the 
sandblasting has permanently 
scarred the stone in ways that 
no paint can cover up. 


äer WITH this disaster, 


-2-9C.L. 


SEND US YOUR WORST 


YOU ARE INVITED to submit photos of re- 
muddling or technological trashing. Subtle 
examples—as well as flagrant disasters—are in- 
vited. The most important thing is that the 
hoto should have a lesson to teach us all. 
(ben possible, submit before and after pic- 


Severe pitting of the sandblasted stone can be seen by comparison with untouched section at left. 


N SPITE OF repeated warnings 

from every quarter--including 

the OHJ--people are still 
sandblasting masonry. The un- 
happy winner of this month's 
Remuddling Award wanted to re- 
move paint from his front steps 
made of sandstone. A contrac- 
tor assured him that sandblast- 
ing would be quick, effective 
and cheap--an irresistible 
combination. 


Old-House 
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THE PROCESS WAS QUICK--but not 
very effective, nor was it 
cheap in the long run. Al- 
though as much as half an inch 
of the soft sandstone was re- 
moved in places, some paint re- 
mained in the recesses of the 
carvings. 


WORST OF ALL, the sandblasted 
surface of the once-smooth sand- 
stone now looked like the cra- 


tures. (A before photo can be one of a similar 
unremuddled house in the same neighbor- 
hood.) 


THE EDITORS will pay $50 for each contri- 
bution accepted. Ordinarily, we'll credit you 
in print. However, we can also grant anonym- 
ity if you request it. We won't identify the re- 
muddled building in print. But please provide 
all relevant information about the structure 
with your photos. 


SEND YOUR candidates to: Remuddlin 


Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Sevent! 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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SECURITY 


By Margaret Miner 


jority of doors. A talented burglar with 

a pry bar, or jimmy, can get through a 

locked iron gate and a locked door in two 
or three minutes--in daylight, without 
ing attention. In these unfortunate occur- 
rences, it is often not the lock itself that's 
at fault. The weakness is usually with the 
strike (the part of the lock that receives the 
bolt), the frame of the gate or door, or the 
door itself. 


A: WELL-PLACED KICKS will spring the ma- 


CHECK YOUR DOOR to see how vulnerable you are 
to a pry-bar attack. Try to push open your 
exterior doors by placing the heel of your 
foot on the ground near the door and pushing 
forward with the ball of your foot. If a gap 
opens between the door and frame, then a pry 
bar can be inserted and a burglar can get in. 


WHEN IT COMES TO SECURITY, it's impossible to 
beat a good metal door (at least 16 gauge) in 
a metal frame, or a solid wood door with a 
metal covering (such 

as the widely adver- 

tised Kalamein door). 

These doors have abso- 

lutely no charm, but 

their appearance can 

be improved by apply- 

ing a wood veneer. 

This option is expen- 

sive, however: A sim- 

ple oak veneer costs 

around $300. You 

could try having the 

door grained; just be 

sure to select a 

skilled grainer. 
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attract- 


A RESPECTABLY TOUGH RUNNER-UP is a solid-core 
door of strong wood. Be careful: Some so- 
called solid-core doors are filled with parti- 
cle board, and will easily give way. But a 
good solid-wood door can actually be stronger 
then certain metal doors. Some old steel 
doors were made with two panels in which the 
metal is only 1/8-inch thick. These breakaway 
panels were meant to be used by firefighters. 
Naturally, burglars can use them too. 


A DRAWBACK to most wood doors 
not see who's at the door. The best solution 
here is a wide-angle viewer. (Of course, peo- 
ple who have gates usually don't have a prob- 
lems in this regard.) NEVER rely on a chain 
to keep anyone out: They don't do the job. 


is that you can- 


Doors With Glass 


OR HOMES WITH glass-panelled doors, side- 

lights, transoms, and so on, it's often 

advisable to substitute safety glass or 
unbreakable plastic 


—— for the original glass 


(assuming it's plain 
glass). This measure 
prevents a burglar 
from breaking the 
glass and unlocking 
the door from the in- 
side, while preserving 
the appearance of the 
doorway. It also al- 
lows natural light to 
enter. 


continued on p. 284 
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The following letter refers to WHAT GOOD ARE WE if we just Clem Labine 

"Twining Vines," which appeared on keep repeating the technical Managing Editor 

p. 227 of the October 1981 issue. information that's quoted again Patricia Poore 
and again from the same books? ‘ : 
Controversy is the only way Assistant Editor 
anyone learns anything new. Cole Gagne 


To the Remuddling Editor 
Sir/Ms.: 


I submit The Old-House Journal 
as being deserving of the "Re- 
muddling of the Month" designa- 
tion. An advisory bulletin 
that claims to present "restor- 
ation and maintenance techniques 
for the antique house" on the 
cover, yet advocates a destruc- 
tive practice on the basis that 
"it would take a generation be- 
fore there'd be any cause for 
concern," displays a basic re- 
muddled philosophy. Maybe OHJ 
should be a little less anxious 
to ridicule others. 


Joseph Lahendro, Architect 
Richmond, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Lahendro: 


your LETTER didn't make my day. 
But it lets me share a few 
thoughts about why we publish 
The Old-House Journal. 


JUST FOR the record: We did not 
"advocate" any destructive prac- 
tice. We said brick buildings 
fare better than wood buildings 
under direct attachment of 
vines, and we stated it would 
be a generation before acceler- 
ated damage, if any, would be 
apparent. In the body of the 
article, too, we recommended 
trellissing rather than direct 
attachment. 


AS A PRESERVATION publication, 
the OHJ is irrefutably as aware 
as anybody that the current 
"preservation mind" warns 
against the use of vines on his- 
toric buildings. But have you 
ever seen documentation of the 
hazards--real hazards, not mere- 
ly theoretical ones? Preserva- 
tion as a discipline is already 
falling victim to the CYA, 
follow-the-leader mentality: 
Some "expert" espouses a dictum, 
and suddenly you're a bad guy 

if you venture a different idea. 


DAN MACIEJAK, the author of 
"Twining Vines," has more than 
15 years' practical experience. 
He's Senior Landscape Architect 
with the New York State Office 
of Parks, Recreation, and His- 
toric Preservation. Maciejak 
has discussed the problems of 
vines on buildings with other 
experts--from chemists to Park 
Service maintenance men--on 
many occasions. He also lives 
in an old house and knows The 
Journal intimately. Sounds 
pretty credible, doesn't he? 


ON THE OTHER HAND, if you have 
evidence of the destructiveness 
of vines, even if it's only one 
example, we'll be happy to print 
that, too. We're here to help. 
When I told Dan about your let- 
ter, he said, "Just don't write 
that I'm infallible!" He'd 
welcome further information as 
much as we editors would. And 
that goes for commentary (help- 
ful commentary) on all the 
articles we print. 


E A CURIOUS ASIDE, Maciejak 
tells us that period photos 
of Frederick Law Olmsted's 
house ("Fairsted"), a wood 
clapboard building, show it 
draped in vines! Olmsted's 
cherished sleeping balcony had 
wooden trellis pilasters built 
into its bay window. Does this 
suggest that intelligent judge- 
ment plays a role in the use of 
vines in many circumstances? 


THE OHJ STAFF assume our read- 
ers have to think for them- 
selves. We edit for people 
who are faced with real-world 
problems: Perhaps we should 
put out a separate publication 
for those who feel they must 
parrot the current consensus 
"line" in their effort to be 
right all the time. 


Regards, 
[tricia [re 
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THE THREE TOWNHOUSES on the preceding page were 
once identical. When the owner of the corner 
building wanted to add space to the top floor, 
he did it in a way that destroyed the cornice, 
gable and distinctive roofing tile. By oblit- 
erating the major stylistic features, the 

owner radically altered the look of the build- 
ing--and removed some of the beauty and har- 
mony from the streetscape. 


All buildings, structures, and sites shall be recognized as products of 
their own time. Alterations that have no historical basis and which 
seek to create an earlier appearance shall be discouraged. 


ever, cannot be called a triumph of architec- 
tural design. Nevertheless, it does have a 
claim on our sympathy in its role as cultural 
artifact. Because it embodies the aspirations 
and workmanship of past generations, it merits 
thoughtful treatment. And on a purely practi- 
cal level, the middle addition provides useful 
living space. 


Distinetive stylistic features or examples of skilled craftsmanship 
which characterize a building, structure, or site shall be treated with 
sensitivity. 


WHEN THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE was removed from 
this late Victorian brownstone, the owner 
attempted to "early up" the building by add- 
ing a Colonial doorway. While the entrance is 
of better designand materials than much "phoney 
coloney," it is nonetheless a discordant ele- 


ment. It's much like a 10-year-old girl dress- 
ing in her mother's high heels to affect great- 
er age and sophistication. HOUSES WITH elaborate exterior woodwork, for 
example, often fall prey to "quick fix" con- 
tractors. The net result is usually loss of 
distinctive stylistic features and examples of 
skilled craftsmanship. In the photo above, for 
Changes which may have taken place in the course of time are evi- instance, the exterior wood--especially on the 
dence of the history and development of a building, structure or porch--is in bad repair. A typical recommendation 
site and its environment. These changes may have acquired significance from many home improvement contractors would 
in their own right, and this significance shall be recognized and respect- be: "Rip off the porch and cover the rest in 
ed. vinyl siding." Removing the porch would rob 
the house of much of its visual interest, to 
THIS RAMBLING FARMHOUSE presents a stern test say nothing of its historic appearance. When 
of Principle #4. Much of the architectural covered in vinyl siding, the facade would lose 
merit is concentrated in the Greek Revival wing the distinctive character imparted by the 
on the left. The gabled wing on the right has shingles, large cornerboards, and framing ele- 
its own rustic charm, The middle section, how- ments around windows and doors. 
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Deteriorated architectural features shall be repaired rather than re- 


placed, whenever possible. In the event replacement is necessary, 
the new material should match the material being replaced in compo- 
sition, design, color, texture, and other visual qualities. Repair or re- 
placement of missing architectural features should be based on accurate 
duplications of features, substantiated by historic, physical, or pictor- 
ial evidence rather than on conjectural designs or the availability of dif- 
ferent architectural elements from other buildings or structures. 


THESE ROTTED WOOD BALUSTERS are the kind of 
deteriorated architectural feature that often 
winds up in the junk pile. But if they were 
scrapped, it's unlikely that they would be re- 
placed with balusters of similar shape and 
quality. And if this loss occurred, the ex- 
terior would suffer a serious visual loss. 
Thus the wisdom of following Principle #6. In 
this case, the balusters could be repaired 
fairly easily simply by replacing the square 
elements at the base--where most of the rot is 
concentrated. The baluster on the left is also 
missing some turned work. If it wasn't possi- 
ble to turn a small replacement element, it 
could be built up with epoxy putty (or auto 
body putty) and carved. 


The surface cleaning of structures shall be undertaken with the 
gentlest means possible. Sandblasting and other cleaning methods 
that will damage the historic building materials shall not be undertaken. 


THIS SECTION OF BRICK WALL was recently cleaned 
by sandblasting. Fortunately for us, the con- 
tractor left a piece of electrical conduit on 
the wall while blasting. Because the con- 
duit was subsequently removed, we get a very 


clear "before" and "after" look at the brick 
wall. You can see where the bricks were pro- 


tected by the conduit, they still have their 
smooth, hard surface and small, neat, concave 


mortar joints. The blasted bricks are badly 
pitted (having lost about 1/8 in. of their sur- 
face) and the mortar joints (after a sloppy 
repointing job) are about twice the width of 
the original joints. 


Every reasonable effort shall be made to protect and preserve arch- 
eological resources affected by, or adjacent to, any project. 


THE GROUND AROUND OLD BUILDINGS is often the 
resting place for significant historical arti- 


facts. If major excavation (such as for founda- 
tion waterproofing) is conducted without profes- 
sional advice, priceless artifacts may be lost 
forever, or at the very least their historical 
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context will be hopelessly jumbled. On the 
preceding page, an archeologist carefully sifts 
the ground around Drayton Hall--a National 
Trust property. 


Contemporary design for alterations and additions to existing prop- 

erties shall not be discouraged when such alterations and additions 
do not destroy significant historical, architectural or cultural material, 
and such design is compatible with the size, scale, color, material, and 
character of the property, neighborhood or environment. 


ADDITIONS TO OLD BUILDINGS need not mimic his- 
torical styles. New construction can (some 
would say "should") reflect the design philos- 
ophy of its time. The only requirement is that 
the new construction should blend harmoniously 
with the older section. In the photo above, 


the contemporary building relates comfortably to 


adjacent old buildings, even though it is de- 
signed in a frankly modern idiom. 


1 Whenever possible, new additions or alterations to structures 

shall be done in such a manner that if such additions or altera- 
tions were to be removed in the future, the essential form and integrity 
of the structure would be unimpaired. 
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IDEALLY, any work that we do on old buildings 
should be reversible. That is, at some point 
in the future it should be possible to remove 
our work and leave the original building in- 
tact. In the photo above, the commercial addi- 
tion added to this old mansion was basically 
just tacked onto the original building. The 
addition could be removed and the house restor- 
ed to its original appearance with some rela- 
tively minor patching of the stucco wall. 


OU CAN OBTAIN a complete copy of The 
Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
for Rehabilitation by contacting the 
office of your state historic preserva- 
tion officer. The office is located in your 
state capital, and you can locate the tele- 
phone number by checking the state government 
listings in your telephone directory. fe 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


National Park Service—Archeology & Historic Preservation 


The Secretary of the Interior’s Standards for Rehabilitation are 
distributed to the state historic preservation offices through 
these regional offices of the National Park Service. In addition 
to the Standards, these regional offices also have copies of the 
Preservation Briefs issued by the service’s Technical Preservation 
Services section. Because of limited personnel, however, these 
regional offices are somewhat restricted in the amount of help 
they can offer to the individual property owner. 

Regional Office States Administered 
Southeast Region 
75 Spring St., NW 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


AL, FL, GA, KY, MS, NC, 
SC, TN, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands 


Western Region 
450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 


AZ, CA, HI, NV 


Pacific Northwest Region 
Federal Building, Rm. 990 
915 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98174 


ID, OR, WA 


Southwest Region AR, LA, NM, OK, TX 
Old Santa Fe Trail 
P.O. Box 728 


Santa Fe, NM 87501 


CO, MT, ND, SD, UT, WY, 
1A, KS, MO, NE 


Rocky Mountain Region 
P.O. Box 25287 
Denver Federal Center 
Denver, CO 80225 


Mid-Atlantic Region 
143 South Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 


DE, MD, PA, VA, WV, 
CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, 
NY, RI, VT, DC 


IL, IN, MI, MN, OH, WI 


Midwest Region 
1709 Jackson Street 
Omaha, NE 68102 


Alaska Region 
1011 E. Tudor, Suite 297 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
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Part IV: The Crack Detective 


‘Planning Structural Repairs 


By Wm. Ward Bucher, Architect 


This article outlines the common fixes for structural problems in an old house. You have to know how 


to read the evidence—be a Crack Detective—to recognize potential structural problems. See the May, 
July, and August 1981 issues of OHJ for more about what causes old-house cracks. 


OW THAT YOU'VE SOLVED the crack mystery 
A and you know who the criminals are, 

` M they have to be rehabilitated so they 
la don't do nasty things again. Sometimes 
Misaad you'll just be fixing what are really 
the symptoms--falling plaster, and so on; other 
times the underlying cause has to be addressed 
before patching. To determine the proper cor- 
rective action for what's causing your cracks, 
you may want to call on other judges for help. 


ADVICE WILL COME from designers, and from con- 

tractors or craftsmen. Generally the architect 
or engineer will be most useful at advising you 
on what to do, while contractors will know most 
about how to do it. In both cases, try to find 
someone who has a real enthusiasm for restora- 

tion work. People who do new construction may 

be insensitive and ignorant about old houses. 


AT THE START of the project, make it clear to 
the architect what your philosophy is (stabilize 
only, or "make it look like new"). Tell your 
consultants what your cost contraints are: As 
you might expect, neat, hidden solutions are 
often the most expensive. And always keep in 
mind that the contractor who insists there is 
only one way to attack a problem probably knows 
only that one answer, 


The Big Fix 


ZNDERPINNING is a major task and should 
A Pinot be rushed into. It basically con- 
"t sists of putting bigger footings under 
the existing house foundations. And 
^ since these foundations are 
"Id 


holding up the entire house, it is 
quite dangerous to dig holes under- 
neath them. 


FOR MOST HOUSES, underpinning 
will mean cutting out alter- 
nate three-foot sections 
under the foundation, put- 
ting steel reinforcements 

in place, and then filling 
the hole with concrete. 
After this concrete is hard 
(usually about seven 
days), the intermediate 
sections are dug out 
and the process is re- 
peated. It is impor- 
tant that underpinning 
be designed by a pro- 
fessional so that it's 
the right size and has 
the correct reinforcing 


UNDERPINNING 


for the soil conditions. It is even more im- 
portant to have an experienced contractor do 

the work. If at all possible, have a knowledge- 
able person watching the workers the whole 

time they are digging. 


BECAUSE OF THE COST and danger inherent in un- 
derpinning, it should be a last resort. Where 
possible, try all of the other repairs first. 

I recently had a 12 x 18-foot basement room 
underpinned for $900. You could expect to pay 
more for a larger wall or difficult conditions 
(such as a crawlspace where you can't stand up). 


Sisters In Crime 


WIN SOME SETTLEMENT CONDITIONS, underpin- 
Gu ning the foundation can be avoided by 
PAi stopping underground water flow. Meth- 
f-giods for doing this are described in de- 
Exc M tail in "Bailing Out Of Wet Basements," 
in the August 1981 issue of OHJ. Water flow 
is also the cause of wood rot. Rot extensive 
enough to cause cracks in the structure will 
have an obvious source of water. Roof leaks, 
rising damp, unpainted wood, and uncaulked 
cracks may all have to be fixed to arrest rot. 


AT THE SAME TIME, the damaged structural members 
should be repaired or replaced. There are some 
relatively "high-tech" epoxy and fiberglass 
systems available which can be used to repair 
wood in place. They are generally too expen- 
sive to use in major repairs 
unless it is extremely impor- 
tant to keep the original 
members in place.  Fur- 
thermore, do-it-yourself- 
ers should always avoid 
Q/ & the use of epoxy rein- 
Zë forcement for load-bearing 
members. 


A BETTER SOLUTION is to re- 
place the damaged wood with new 
lumber. Be cautious about sub- 
stituting new for old, since new 
lumber is of smaller dimension and 
probably weaker than the original in 
your house. In some cases the builder 
may have over-designed the structure any- 
way; however, a new smaller beam, even if 
adequate, may be more flexible than the old 
one. This will result in new cracks as the 
house settles to a new position. Also, a small- 
er beam will not have as much bearing area where 
it rests on the wall. This can cause the kind 
of bearing failures described in my August 
article [p. 78, Aug. 1981]. In both cases, 
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consult an engineer or an architect to size 
the lumber. 


SINCE THE ROT was caused by water it is ad- 
visable to use preservative-treated wood for 
the replacement lumber. The best treatment is 
a pressure-injected chemical process most often 
marketed under trade names such as Wolmanized, 
"Outdoor Wood," or Osmose. Most lumberyards 
carry or will order pressure-treated lumber. 


IN MANY CASES, extensive demolition would be 
required to replace an entire beam or stud: It 
is often easier to splice a new member next to 
the old. (The Restoration Design File in the 
April 1980 issue of OHJ illustrates different 
splices.) For repairing the ends of beams or 
joists, my preference is to "sister" a new mem- 
ber next to the existing one. The overlap must 
be at least six times the depth of 
the beam; longer if possible. 
The sistered beams must be 
bolted (NOT nailed) together 
with the bolts alternating 
between the top and bot- 
tom of the beam. A 
professional should 
design the spacing, 
Size, and number 
of bolts. 


SISTERED 
JOIST END 


DETTM 


Where twisting is likely, new lumber should be 
sistered on both sides of the damaged end of 
the existing wood. 


IN A MASONRY BUILDING, it may be difficult to 
install new joists in existing beam pockets. 

An easy answer is to install two new joists 
which are sistered together. Each joist will 
be at a slight angle to the originals, but 
their combined thickness will give plenty of 
nailing surface in the right place. Be sure to 
fire-cut the ends of the new joists at a 15? 
angle. Resist the impulse to fill in that beam 
pocket around the new wood in a brick or stone 
wall. Mortar--which attracts and holds mois- 
ture--in contact with the sides of the wood 
will rapidly cause rot. 


ist 


PLAN OF SISTERED JOISTS (NEW) 


ILLAINOUS WATER must also be kept away 
from iron and steel. Regular painting 
of exposed iron is a must, but it won't 
d help iron which is underground or en- 

l micased in stone. After cleaning away 
the rust, pack lead wool into the joint between 
a railing post and the masonry. 


MORE SERIOUS iron-oxide (rust) cracking occurs 
in reinforced concrete, such as precast lintels. 
If iron or steel is buried too close to the 
masonry surface, the metal will eventually get 
wet. Metal expands to twice its original size 
as it rusts; this will crack the lintel. The 
same forces are at work when iron cramps, an- 
choring terra-cotta or a masonry veneer, rust. 
Analyzing and designing for such complex and 
potentially hazardous problems should always 
be done by an engineer. 


|OR ARCH PROBLEMS, your first step is to 
|stop movement at the ends of the arch. 
If the movement is a horizontal spread- 
ling one, then tie-rods can sometimes be 
f—MAXused to relieve the force pushing on 
the wall. A new tie-rod will consist of two 
steel rods which are threaded on both ends, a 
turnbuckle connecting them in the middle, and 
cast-iron stars or square steel plates on both 
ends. 


TIE-ROD REINFORCEMENT 


turnbuckle 


THE TIE-ROD is installed as 
close to the bottom of the 
arch as convenient. For 
aesthetic reasons on the in- 
terior, this will most often 
mean sticking it in the joist 
space between floors. The 
plates or stars are placed on 
the outside of the side walls, 
and the turnbuckle at the center is tightened. 
In most cases you just want to stop further 
movement--so the turnbuckle is turned only to 
hand-tight. The assembly pictured here would 
cost three to five hundred dollars to have a 
contractor install. 


IF THE FAILURE of the arch is due to ground 
settlement, deal with it as described earlier 
for foundation problems--stop water and under- 
pin if necessary. 


WHERE THE PROBLEM is a wood lintel on the in- 
terior, it can be replaced with a reinforced con- 
crete lintel. You may find a precast concrete 
lintel at a masonry supply house which will fit. 
Another approach is to install a steel ne 

and fill the space where the wood was wit 

brick. Again, check with an architect. 

ONCE ARCH MOVEMENT has been arrested, the arch 
can be rebuilt. First remove the bricks or 
stones in the "triangle" above the arch. Old 
mortar should make this job easy--just lift 
them out. With pieces of wood, temporarily 
shore up under the arch and remove the keystone. 
Watch out: The rest of the pieces will fall 
onto the shoring. 
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yl EPLACING THE ARCH may be more difficult. 
d| There are few masons around today who 
can, or will, produce the thin mortar 

J| joints often found on an old house. 
However, it is important that the joints 
be duplicated, as a bad patch can ruin the 
appearance of a masonry building forever. 
also very important that the mason build a 
true arch, not just fill in the space 
with bricks. I've seen arches re- 
placed with horizontal brickwork 
that was just resting on the 
wood frame of the window below. 
This will only cause more 
cracks in the future. If 
the original arch was a 
jack arch (flat on the 
bottom), it is a good idea 
to use steel angles for 
support. Expect to pay 
around two or three hun- 
dred dollars per arch for 
rebuilding, plus the 

cost of scaffolding. 


its 


CONSIDER WHETHER the 
arch really needs to be 
rebuilt before undertak- 
ing all that work. An 
arch can be quite distorted without actually 
failing. Once its movement has been arrested, 
a bit of repointing to keep the water out may 
be all that's required. 


steel angle 
placed in jack arch 


Joist Hangers 


JAILED CONNECTIONS in the house should 
be reconstructed. Invention and ingen- 
uity play a bit part in redesigning and 
integrating structural connections in 
la$ an old house. A common connection fail- 
is that of joists to girder. The easiest 
repair will often utilize a metal joist hanger. 
(Since the ones available today aren't sized 

for yesterday's lumber, you'll have to have one 
made up by an ironworker or welder. Or you can 
try wedging between the hanger and the wood 
joist.*) Connections for heavier loads, such 

as a girder which carries several joists or a 
bearing wall, should be designed by an engineer. 
Bolt, don't nail, the hanger. 


ure 


METAL CONNECTORS can also be used 
to tie a bowed or leaning wall 
into the rest of the structure. 


A combination of tie-rods, con- Underpin 


IN BEARING FAILURES, the weight must be spread 
over a larger area. If the wood beam is being 
crushed, sistering the end can double the area 
bearing on the wall. If the brick in the wall 
below the beam is being crushed, a metal plate, 
wider than the beam, can spread the weight 

over more of the wall. The area you need for 
bearing can be easily calculated by an engineer. 


Clues To Reinforcement 


HEN THE PARTS of the building cannot 
take the existing load on them, you can 
reinforce them or move the load some- 
where else by providing additional 

ka? support. Overloaded beams and columns 
both can be reinforced by bolting wood or steel 
to the existing member. A steel channel sec- 
tion can be bolted to wood beams and columns 

to reinforce them. A steel plate, called a 
flitch plate, can be sandwiched between two 
wood beams. Beams with notches in the bottom 
side can be reinforced with steel angles bolted 
to the bottom half of the beam. Notches in 

the top of the beam can be filled with wood 

and wedged tight. Holes in masonry walls can 


be bridged over with a steel plate or angle... 
and so on, 


JOIST HANGER 


REINFORCED JOIST (view from below) 


THE COST OF STEEL AND WOOD for reinforcing is 
usually minor compared to the cost of installa- 
tion and finish work. A recent repair job that 
involved removing a two-foot by twenty-foot 


Construction 


Do It Yourself Use a Contractor 


always 


necting plates, and even refram- 
ing the building may be involved. 
Your aim should be to make the 
whole house act as one structure 
rather than a bunch of individual 
elements. For example, bowing 
walls on opposite sides of a 
house can be arrested by connect- 
ing them with tie-rods that run 
all the way through the house. 

If the walls were merely tied to 
the joists nearest them, the wall 
would just move the joists side- 
ways. This is where a creative 
architect can be a great help. 


Stop Water Flow 
Tie-Rods 

Replace Materials 
Reinforce Structure 
Relevel by Jacking 
Patch Plaster 

Caulk 


Repoint Masonry 


Live With It 


Connection or Bearing 
Install Add'| Support 


Expansion Joint ——— — to determine need & location yes 


Plane Doors & Windows no - yes 


not advised 
most work 


use specialist 
- as a last resort. — 
to design size & location 


special trades only 

not advised —— experienced contractor! 

to determine extent of damage —— for carpentry 
always for bearing - 


for masonry 
not advised ———————- yes 
always for carpentry —— steel, masonry, concrete 
always not advised. —————— yes 
to decide need & impact —— not usually advised —— use specialist 
masonry contractor 
no ———————————— yes not necessary 
yes ———————- not necessary 
small jobs large jobs 
not necessary 


if you're not sure = = 


THIS CHART outlines the situations where | recommend you ask an engineer 
or an architect, and a contractor, for help. Construction work listed as “not 
advised" for do-it-yourselfers is work that carries high risk—work that could cause 
serious problems if not done right by a skilled person. 


*See August 1981 OHJ, p. 192: Cleveland Steel 
Specialties Co., for custom-sized joist hangers. 
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CRACK 
REHABILITATION 


SUSPECT 
Differential Settlement 


Undersized Footings 
Underground Erosion 
Expansive Clays 
Concentrated Loads 
Shallow Foundations 
Bowed Wall 

Leaning Wall 

Wood Rot 

Insects 

Fire 


REPAIR 


Underpin Foundation 
Stop Water Flow 


Install Tie-Rods 

Replace Damaged Material 
New Connection or Bearing 
Reinforce Existing Structure 
Install Additional Support 
Relevel by Jacking 

Install Expansion Joint 
Patch Plaster 

Caulk Cracks 

Repoint Masonry 

Plane Doors and Windows 
Live With It 


section of ceiling and bolting two 3" x 6" 
angles to a cracked joist cost $1000. The con- 
tractor said only $100 of this was for steel. 
It is often cheaper just to provide additional 
support instead of reinforcing the existing 
structure. The drawback is that the extra sup- 
port is often visible. 


Further Support 


EAMS WILL SUPPORT more weight if they're 
dimade shorter between bearing points. 
This can be done by putting a column be- 
S tween the two ends (not necessarily in 
sat the middle). Similarly, joists can be 
effectively shortened by installing a beam or 
bearing wall perpendicular to them.  Overloaded 
columns can be relieved by installing addition- 
al columns to take over some of the load. A 
new column might be right next to the existing 
one or someplace else along a main girder. The 
easiest type to install are the adjustable pipe 
columns sold at lumberyards. A telescoping 
jacking post doesn't hold as much weight as a 
solid pipe column with an adjustable screw jack 
at the head. In either case, be sure to buy a 
column which will support the new load you want 
to put on it. Columns can also be made of a 

4x 4 or larger (no 2 x 4s, please) with a house 
jack on top, or a wood column wedged in place, 
or a solid masonry pier (8" x 8" or larger). 


WHEN COLUMNS ARE INSTALLED above the basement 
level, they must have solid support all the way 
to the ground. For example, a new column on 
the second floor has to have support under it 
at both the first floor and basement levels. 

If the load isn't transferred to the ground, 
you'll have new cracks and worse. Likewise, 


Holes in Beams and Walls 


Connection Failure 
Bearing Failure 
Overloaded Beam 
Overloaded Column 
Arch Failure 
Enlarged Openings 
Increased Weight 
Geometry Changes 
Thermal Expansion 


Salt Decay 


Acid Rain 
@ Footings Cut Off 


support must be given in the under-floor 
spaces; that is, solid blocking will probably 
be required in the joist space between floor 
and the ceiling below. 


WHERE A BEARING WALL has been removed or weight 
has been increased, a combination of beams and 
columns may be required to bring the load down 
to the ground. In most cases this will require 
installing new beams below the original ceiling 
level. The columns can often be hidden inside 
existing walls. Use wood beams for short spans 
and lighter loads, steel beams for longer spans 
and heavier loads. Since prefabricated pipe 
columns are relatively short, they will be used 
mostly in the basement level of older homes. 
Wood columns will be sufficient for most loads 
in residential situations. Both beams and col- 
umns must be custom-designed for the particular 
situation in your house: Consult your friendly 
local architect or engineer. 


Further Stress 


CRACK REHABILITATION technique which 
is many times unnecessary structurally-- 
KA yet carries a good deal of risk--is 
Nl jacking to relevel your house. When 
cit wei) the movement of the house has been lim- 
ited to a small area, jacking can be performed 
fairly easily. If the whole house has moved, 
however, jacking can cause massive cracking as 
the house is relevelled. Seriously consider 
accepting those sloped floors and walls as part 
of the charm of an old house. 


IF YOU MUST RELEVEL THINGS, try to move all the 
affected parts together. If a floor is to be 
levelled, for example, place a beam under all 
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the joists and then jack the beam, rather than 
jacking individual joists. Move the house ex- 
cruciatingly slowly; once the jack is in place, 
a quarter turn every three days is quite fast 
enough. 


Solving The Case 


JOME CRACKS are caused by thermal expan- 
| sion or changes of geometry in the 
Istructure--conditions that will remain. 


EZ : 
(Gnu! 
Since the reasons for these cracks are 


| Je E 
E) inherent in the design of your house, 


you'll have to settle for stopping further 
damage rather than a permanent rehabilitation 
back to the original. Making the cracks them- 
selves permanent is one good approach. This 
procedure in effect creates an expansion joint. 


THE SIMPLEST expansion joint is made by filling 
an existing crack with a flexible sealant. The 
caulking must not be the type which hardens up, 
or it will crack as the building moves again. 
(The sealant keeps moisture and debris out.) 

I recommend butyl rubber caulk for the interior, 
and a one-part polyurethane (e.g., Vulkem £116) 
for the exterior.  Polysulfides also have good 
elastic properties, but won't bond well if there 
is any moisture present. 


sealant 


backer rod 


masonry 


(ST! 
CRACK 


EXPANSION JOINT 


THERE MUST BE a sufficient amount of sealant in 
the joint to absorb continued movement. A 
sealant can move about 25% of its width: If 
the crack is going to move 1/8 inch, then the 
joint must be at least 1/2 inch wide. If it's 
necessary to widen the crack, use a carborun- 
dum blade in a circular saw to cut a slot, 


THE MINIMUM EFFECTIVE SIZE is 1/4 x 1/4 inch, 
but a 1/2-inch width is better. The depth of 
the sealant must be at least 50% of the joint 
width. For joints 3/8 inch or wider, use a 
closed-cell polyurethane backer rod (available 
at builder's supply houses or concrete materials 
suppliers). The backer rod is pushed into the 
joint to fill up the space behind the sealant; 
then the sealant is applied with a caulking 

gun until it is flush with the surface. 


Meanwhile... 


WN THE TIME between realizing a crack 
(situation is potentially hazardous 

and knowing just what to do about it, 
you should shore up certain situations 
E temporarily so that they don't get 
worse. The size of the crack is a good indica- 
tor of the severity of the crime. Use your 
common sense; if you're not sure about some- 
thing, install protection anyway, and get ex- 
pert counsel. 


FAILING ARCHES AND LINTELS should be shored up 
inside the window opening. The support should 
be designed so the arch is supported all along 
its length. Plaster and masonry cracked enough 
that it may fall should be removed or well 
shored. A four-foot square piece of plaster-- 
weighing over a hundred and twenty-five pounds 
--dropping from the ceiling could seriously 
injure someone. The plaster can be temporarily 
held up with plywood. 


IN EXTREME CASES, raked or flying 
Shores may be needed to support 
the walls. This kind of shor- 
ing is like a smaller version 

of the flying buttresses on 
Gothic cathedrals. The 
shoring transfers the 
horizontal load on the 
wall down to the 
ground. 


raker Ee 


RAKED 
SHORES 


HARDWOOD WEDGES can be driven into horizontal 
cracks. This procedure will both fill the 
space and re-establish bearing on the wall be- 
low the crack. Be careful: Over-driving the 
wedge may accelerate the movement that's 
causing the cracking. If the wedges loosen up 
over time, you'll have evidence that the 
movement is continuing. 


Kai HEN MOVEMENT has stopped of its own 
accord, or been arrested by repairs, 
crack damage can be treated. Now is 
the time for plaster patching or re- 
placement, caulking, repointing, and 
planing doors and windows. Is old-house liv- 
ing not all it's cracked up to be? (Or more 
cracked than you expected?) Remember that in 
many cases, rehabilitation is either unneces- 
sary or not crucial. 


A COMMON FINAL VERDICT is to live with symp- 
toms of movement and age--cracks and all. 

More problems have been created by quickie 
crack repairs than by benign neglect. As a 
crack detective, you can continue to gather 
information over the next few years, until 

you are certain about the cause, and until you 
have the money and knowledge to make the righ 
repair. Happy sleuthing! £ 


The Architect & A Book 


WARD BUCHER is an architect in Washington, DC, and a good friend 
of The Old-House Journal, He says that the best book in print on this 


subject is Diagnosing & Repairing House Structure Problems by Edgar 
O. Seaquist (1980, McGraw-Hill). It concentrates primarily on houses 
built after World War II, but old-house owners will find it very useful. 
The book is available for $14.95 plus $2.00 postage from McGraw-Hill 
Bookstore, Mail-Order Department, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, NY 10020. (212) 997-1221 (ask for the ‘Bookstore’). 
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Hidden Gate 


Y HUSBAND AND I tried to figure out how to 

finish off the last section of our 3-plank 

fence. We wanted access in and out of the 
yard, but we didn't want a permanent, "store- 
bought" gate, which seemed both expensive and 
ugly to us. While walking through a neighbor's 
pasture my husband ran across a simple, inex- 
pensive, and aesthetically pleasing way to 
solve our problem. Instead of a gate that 
opened and closed, we built the last section of 
our fence so that it could be opened or closed. 


third plank 
holder nailed 
behind post 


ON THE BACK SIDE of the two posts at the fence 
opening (the side opposite to where the fence 
planks are nailed), my husband nailed three 
pieces of wood, 154 in. deep x 3 in. high x the 
width of the posts. He then nailed onto each 
post a l-in.-thick board over the three 15 in. 
x 3 in. pieces. This 1l-in.-thick board was the 
same width and height of the posts. This 
created three slots or grooves to hold the 
three planks (what we now call a "plank hold- 
er"). Now when we need access in or out of the 
yard, we just slide the planks open and reclose 
them when finished. From the road the plank 
holders cannot be seen, so the fence presents 
an unbroken line to passersby. One more 

thing: A third plank holder should be built on 
the back of the next closest post--it will help 
hold the fence planking more securely while the 
section is open. 


Kathryn Coiner Denney 
Waynesboro, VA 


Restoring Stencilling 


E HAVE SOME ORIGINAL STENCILLING in our 
W 1873 Italianate house. The stencilling 

itself was in pretty good shape but the 
varnish that had been used to protect it had 
become quite dark and dirty. After consulting 
an art conservator we used a method she sug- 
gested. First we did a test patch; it was a 
considerable success, so we went on and used 
it on all the stencilling. 


TO DISSOLVE THE OLD VARNISH, we used a mixture 
of 2/3 acetone and 1/3 paint thinner by volume. 
This mixture was applied with cotton wads and 

a light scrubbing action to dissolve and remove 
the darkened varnish. The paint was somewhat 
chalky and bleached after this treatment, but 
we restored the color by applying a fresh coat 
of varnish. We used an artist's acrylic var- 
nish--Solvar--diluted to 50$ with paint thin- 
ner, but any varnish designed to be used over 
oil paintings will do. (Consult your local art 
supply store.) These varnishes are designed to 
be removed from time to time, so if anyone ever 
has to re-do our varnishing, it shouldn't be 
too difficult. 


Patricia Wales 
Boston, MA 


New Blind Cords 


LINDS SHOULD BE RESTRUNG before they break, 

so look over all of them and see if you can 

find any worn spots that could give at any 
time. On the bottom right-hand corner of the 
blind under a protective plate is the beginning 
of the cord. It is probably tied in a knot. 
Cut off this knot and attach the end of the old 
cord onto the end of the new cord that you've 
purchased. 


TO ATTACH THE TWO CORDS, you cannot overlap 
them or tie them together. You have to place 
them end to end and then wrap them with masking 
or transparent tape until they're securely fas- 
tened. Then pull the old cord out (at the 
left-hand side) as you pull the new cord in. 
Keep pulling until the new cord has reached the 
lower left-hand side of the blind. Once 
through, just knot the cord at the right-hand 
side, pull the cord to the correct tension, 

and knot it on the left side. 


Sharon Hooper 
Boise, ID 


Replacing Your Gaskets 


N OUR LOCAL architectural salvage store we 

found two Crane pedestal lavatories. No por- 

celain here; these were solid china, made in 
the Trenton, New Jersey, works of the Lennox 
China Company. They had solid brass faucets 
and valve assemblies with a mixing chamber and 
spout cast in the china. 


EACH MIXING CHAMBER had two holes for receiving 
a half-inch pipe from the valve assembly. Each 
pipe had a large gasket around it, and these 
gaskets needed to be replaced: When we turned 
on the water for the first time it sprayed all 
over the new bathroom. 


THE OWNER of the local Crane distributorship 
looked all over the country for what he called 
"spud washers," but had no success. A local 
rubber-fabricating shop said that they would 
reproduce the four gaskets--at a minimum cost 
of $200! 


I DESCRIBED MY DILEMMA to a friend, who asked 
me what the gaskets looked like. I replied 
that they resembled ... test tube stoppers. 
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Eureka! 
ply store and bought No. 5 test tube stoppers, 
the kind with a hole in the center. I made 
the hole larger with a half-inch drill bit, 
holding the stopper in a pair of pliers (using 
a vise to hold it would have been easier and 
safer, however). The new gaskets worked like 
a charm, and our two pedestal lavatories are 
now installed in all their glory, 


I made a beeline to a chemistry sup- 


E.J. Holland, Jr. 
Kansas City, MO 


A Bang-Up Method 


UN STOCK OIL is a special oil made for fin- 
(Fishing gun stocks. But I have discovered 

that it makes an excellent finish for my 
pine countertops. It's readily available in 
sporting goods stores and in the sporting goods 
departments of hardware and discount stores. 
It comes in small, 2-oz. bottles at $1.50 to $2 
per bottle, but a little goes a long way. I 
have a lot of counter space, and I used only 
nine or ten bottles. (Birchwood Casey Tru-Oil 
Gun Stock Finish is one brand that I liked.) 


THE ONLY SURFACE PREPARATION is to sand to a 
smooth surface, fill any holes with wood fill- 
er, and stain. (I used a fruitwood oil-based 
wiping stain.) The gun stock oil is applied 
with a small folded rag or just the palm of 
your hand. Rub in as much as the wood will 
absorb, being sure not to leave any excess on 
the surface. Let dry thoroughly (for two or 
three hours) and rub down with fine steel wool. 
Repeat this process until you have built up the 
finish you desire, ending with the steel wool 
rub. The wood will absorb less and less oil 

as you progress. I used five or six coats. 


I PLAN TO STEEL WOOL my countertop and apply 
another coat from time to time as it gets worn, 
but so far I have not needed to do this. The 
finish is super hard and extremely water resis- 
tant, yet has a low luster gloss. I have been 
very pleased with it. 


Judith A. McDonald 
Palestine, TX 


More Nail Pulling 


EADERS MIGHT APPRECIATE an alternative to 

the vise grips/claw hammer process of nail 

removal suggested by Dan Miller in the July 
1981 "Restorer's Notebook." Most hardware 
stores sell a tool that is a sort of pliers 
much like a wire nipper with blunt, offset 
jaws. One version of this tool that I have 
been particularly impressed with is called the 
Nail Outener. It has a pivot arrangement that 
gives great mechanical advantage for grabbing 
a nailhead or stub, and its broad, flat, oval 
shape enables you to "rock" out the nails with- 
out damage to anything harder than basswood. 


THE NAIL OUTENER is especially useful in tight 
corners, for single-hand operation (from a lad- 
der, for instance), and for pulling old or soft 
aluminum nails that have had their heads 

sheared off. It's also efficient for stripping 
a roof deck of shingle nails, for wire staples 


used with acoustic tiles, and for cleaning up 
salvageable millwork. 


YOU CAN ORDER the Nail Outener through the mail 
from Brookstone, 127 Vose Farm Road, Peterbor- 
ough, NH 03458, for $14.50. 


Kurt Kucsma 
Brooklyn, NY 


Window Security 


RACTICALLY ALL OF THE NUMEROUS locking 

devices for double-hung sash windows (Vic- 

torian gadgets or modern) can be easily 
defeated by anyone equipped with a long, thin 
knife or a hacksaw blade. But there is a sim- 
ply-made locking device that can't be defeated: 
a piece of wood standing up behind the sash 
cord, cut to such a height that it permits the 
lower sash to be opened only about six inches. 


NAIL OR CAULK the upper 
sash in place. Then 
cut a slot in the top 
of the piece of wood, 
to allow the cord to 
pass over its roller 
unhindered. Paint or 
stain the stick to 
match the surrounding 
woodwork, and it will 
be undetectable. The 
stick can be easily re- 
moved by someone inside 
the house, so there's 
no problem if you want to raise the lower sash 
all the way. But an intruder who is outside 
won't be able to dislodge the stick when it's 
in place. This will foil most burglars, who 
are reluctant to break and enter (there's a le- 
gal reason) and are looking for an easy way in. 


James B. Tyler 
San Francisco, CA 


Net Results 


HE COARSE KIND OF NYLON NET can give you a 
"Tiiguesr abrasion between coats of paint than 
you can get with sandpaper. Don't use the 
same piece of net over and over again, however, 

because it will lose its abrasive quality. 
The used net can also be helpful for scouring 
off any water-based paint that may have dried 
on your hands and arms. Just rinse out the 
net before scrubbing with it. Nylon net is 
commonly available at many houseware outlets 
and drug stores. 


Sally Hunter 
Alexandria, VA 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 
used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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SECURITY, cont'd from p. 271 


MANY HOMEOWNERS PREFER A PLASTIC, such as Lex- 
an, because it will not shatter if kicked or 
hammered. However, it will scratch and become 
dull eventually, just under normal use. Safe- 
ty glass of the type used in car windshields 
is about half the price of Lexan, and will re- 
main bright. It can be cracked or punctured, 
but usually will not give way. (Putting safe- 
ty glass in the parlor-floor windows isn't a 
good idea: It's very expensive, and you'd be 
unable to break out if there was a fire.) 


GLASS PANELS IN AN OUTSIDE DOOR enable anyone 
on the street to see what is happening in the 
vestibule between the doors. This feature is 
a deterrent to crime. Nevertheless, many peo- 
ple do a curious thing that undermines their 
one good security feature: They put up fancy 
curtains and shades on the outer door to en- 
sure absolute privacy while they're being mug- 
ged or worse. An opaque outer door is an 
invitation to a criminal to join you as you 
enter your home. 


TO MAKE MATTERS WORSE, outer doors are fre- 
quently left unlocked. If they're also opaque, 
then a burglar can work unseen for however 
long it takes to break through the inner door. 


Outer doors should always be well locked. 


NO MATTER HOW STRONG a door is, if it is im- 
properly hinged, then it can be pried loose or 
lifted out. Unless you have a steel door jamb, 
the hinge screws on a door should extend into 
the stu ehind the jamb. the hinge pins 
on a door are on the outside, then there are 
several ways of temporarily foiling those 
patient criminals who are prepared to unhinge 
a door altogether (which is sometimes done 
right out on the street). You can buy and 
install pin caps as a deterrent. It's also 
possible to pin a hinge by replacing a pair of 
opposing screws in a hinge with a 20d nail. 
Leave } inch of the nail protruding from the 
frame and cut off the head with a hacksaw. 


UUUUOQOUODOOUUU OU UU UO UUUUU 


Old locks are easily opened with picks or 
skeleton keys and must be supplemented 
by a modern auxiliary lock. 


RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR 


MANY CITY HOMEOWNERS feel that gates are neces- 
sary on their exterior doors, and gates gener- 
ally do give superior protection--as long as 
they're well built. An iron gate must have a 
secure frame. There should be a good overlap 
between door and frame, preferably one extend- 
ing up to the lock. (A narrow frame can be 
built up by welding on another piece.) A guard 
plate should be used, both around the lock and 
over the joint between frame and gate. And 
make sure that no one can reach through the 
bars or grille and unscrew the lock. If the 
grillework is not close enough, then use a 
protective plate. 


Locks... 


LD LOCKS DO NOT PROVIDE sound security. 
Many are inherently weak or have become 
worn with time and use, There are many 
handsome locks dating back to the turn of 
the century and even earlier, and it would be 


a shame to displace these. Nevertheless, they 
are easily opened with picks or skeleton keys, 
and must be supplemented by a modern auxiliary 
lock. (It is possible--usually for a price-- 
to combine the old and the new pleasingly.) 


THE GLOSSARY ON PAGE 285 offers an overview of 
several recent lock types, good and bad. When 
you select either a primary or an auxiliary 
lock for your exterior door, always get a good 
deadbolt lock. The bolt must be at feast i 
inch long; it must extend 3/4 of an inch into 
the strike. This lock should have a cylinder 


made to resist an attack by screwdriver, pin- 
cers, pick, hammer, or the like. 


YOU PROBABLY ALREADY HAVE a vertical deadbolt 
rim lock on your door. This is a good, common 
lock, but its value is undermined whenever it 
is sold and installed with short wood screws. 
You should use instead machine screws with 
flat washers under screw hex heads. When fin- 
ished, round off the corners of the bolt hex 
heads to make them hard to grip. Good vertical 
deadbolt rim locks include the Ideal Super 
Guard Lock II, the Ilco-Union, and models by 
Yale, Segal, and several other manufacturers. 


A PROBLEM ARISES with these locks if you they 
are set on panelled doors (whether panelled 
with glass or thin wood) or on doors with side- 
lights. A burglar can easily break the panel, 
reach in, and open the lock. Short of replac- 
ing the door, the best thing to do is replace 
the lock with a dual-cylinder model. (Dual- 
cylinder locks are also advantageous because 
they make trouble for someone who has broken 
in some other way, such as through a fire- 
escape window: How can a crook get out quickly 
with your large television set or stereo?) 


DUAL-CYLINDER LOCKS, however, are very unpopu- 
lar with fire departments, and may even be 
illegal in your locality, especially if you 
have tenants. Nevertheless, they are widely 
used by people who see no other effective, 
reasonably-priced alternative. If you do have 
such a lock, then you must always keep a key 
somewhere near the door. (Some people leave 
the key in the lock when someone is home and 
remove it only when the house is being left 
empty.) 


..& More Locks 


MONG QUALITY AUXILIARY LOCKS, the most pop- 

ular is the tubular deadbolt lock. But be 

careful: Some of the cheaper models are 

not sound. Make sure that the lock you 
purchase is well constructed from high-quality 
steel. Another caution: Consumer Reports 
believes that installing a standard tubular 
deadbolt lock may weaken the door as a result 
of the mortising. It recommends the Medeco 
Ultra 700, which clamps on the door in such a 
way as to strengthen it. Schlage, Weiser, and 
several other manufacturers also make good 
tubular deadbolt locks. (Dual-cylinder models 
of these locks are also available.) But with 
all of these locks, you must reinforce the 
strike. 


A LOCK IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS STRIKE. Strikes 
are usually sold with l-inch screws, and these 
are inadequate if you don't have a metal door 
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Glossary of Lock Types 


This glossary provides brief descriptions of common locks. 
Most of these locks are dealt with in more detail in the arti- 
cle. (Comments are offered on the quality of the locks that 
aren't mentioned in the text.) 


Deadbolt locks have a flat or cylindrical metal bolt that 
slides into the strike. 


Dual-cylinder locks have keyholes on both sides of the door, 
and so cannot be opened from inside without a key. 


Latch locks use a latch on a spring instead of a deadbolt; the 
opening mechanism is in the doorknob. These locks offer vir- 
tually no security. They can be pulled out of the door by 
hand, knob and all, and the latch itself can be easily pushed 
back with a piece of plastic. 


Mortise locks are set into a space cut into the door; the strike 
is set into the door frame. 


Tubular deadbolt locks are fixed into the door itself. A hole 
is cut in the face of the door, and the lock sections are bolted 
through it. Another hole is then cut in the edge of the door 
to allow the bolt to slide into the strike. 


Tubular-key locks utilize a short, tubular-shaped key instead 
of the usual flat key. These locks have proven to be all too 
easy to pick. 


Vertical deadbolt rim locks have a keyhole on the outside 
and a small oval knob on the inside. The bolt moves verti- 
cally into the eyes of the strike (which is attached to the sur- 
face of the door frame). 


frame. If you have a wood door frame, then 
you'll have to take measures to strengthen the 
Strike. It must be anchored to the stud 
behind the frame. 


A STRIKE REINFORCER is a small plate that 
comes with 3-inch screws that reach into the 
stud. It is available from Schlage for $3 or 
$4; it is the least you should do for your 
lock. Two high-security strikes are the M.A.G. 
Strike 3747 and the Meister 2000. As much as 

I dislike guard plates, those of you who have 
a softwood door may also need a plate around 
the lock as well as a plate or metal channel 
at the edge of the door by the strike. This 
area is the first target of a pry-bar assault. 
Burglars rarely use a saw or hammer in conjunc- 
tion with a pry bar on a bolt. But if you're 
nervous about this, there are locks with high- 
security bolts that are designed to rotate 
under the action of a saw. 


Double-Door Protection 


OUBLE DOORS, common in many old houses, 

are especially vulnerable to being kicked 

in. One of the two doors should be firmly 

anchored, preferably by flush locks at top 
and bottom--that is, bolts set into the rim of 
the door as opposed to surface-mounted bolts. 
If you can readily jiggle the door, then it's 
not adequately fixed. 


VERTICAL 
DEADBOLT 


DUAL-CYLINDER 


MORTISE 
(WITH 
DEADBOLT) TUBULAR 
(CYLINDRICAL) 
DEADBOLT 


MOST HOUSEHOLDERS who feel the need for ultra- 
security at double entrance doors put up an 
iron gate in front of the doors. Iron gates 
do delay and deter break-ins, and are prefer- 
able to mutilating a door with several locks 
and various plates of armor. But if you have 
good, solid, well-anchored doors, you may be 
able to get away with one good lock. (The 
Segal 466, for example, is considered tough 
and relatively jimmy-proof.) 


THE NEXT STEP is some sort of bar lock, such 
as are manufactured by Fox. They're famous 
and very good, but also rather ugly. If you 
have truly beautiful doors and want to show 
them off, then you should consider the Rolls 
Royce of bar locks: Fichet!. For the maximum 
in security, they offer the Multi-point bar 
lock for single or double doors. It is a ver- 
tical bar lock with five deadbolts (including 
one that runs into the floor and one into the 
head of the door). It also has two dog bolts 
for the hinge side of each door. The simplest 
Multi-point for double doors costs about $750, 
uninstalled. 


DAMAGE TO THE DOOR is kept to a minimum rela- 
tive to the security obtained. Only one hole 
is drilled, for the cylinder. From the out- 
side, all that is visible is the keyway and 
scar plate (to cover old lock holes). The 


LThe Fichet Company, Box 92, Halesite, NY 11743. (516) 673-1818. 
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latter is 4 in. x 10 in., but can be cut down. 
From the inside, the lock is more obtrusive. 

It also requires 54 screws, which of course do 
some damage to the door; but the harm is lim- 
ited to a 6-inch strip at the edge of the door. 


A MORE HANDSOME LOOK comes with Fichet's Verti- 
bar, in which the entire lock is encased in a 
uniform housing. It's available in several 
finishes, and costs about $140 more than the 
Multi-point. The lock comes with or without a 
panic-proof exit handle, and Fichet's unique 
key system appears to be truly pick-proof. 


These three bar locks are all made by 


the Fichet Company. The Multi-point is 
at left and the Verti-bar is center. At 
right is the Marly, their most elegant 
incarnation of the bar lock. 


A FINAL WORD ABOUT LOCKS. You can save money 
and extend the life of your locks by learning 
to install them and doing the minor repairs 
and maintenance yourself. Locks should be 
lubricated with graphite and cleaned once a 
year. You should also check for changes that 
may affect the proper fit of the lock: Screws 
may have worked loose; a door may have warped; 
if you have a gate installed under a stoop, 
then the settling of the house may affect the 
alignment; and so on. (Mortise work on doors 
should not be done by beginners, however, be- 
cause a mistake can ruin the door.) 


Alarms... 


HE TECHNOLOGY OF ALARM SYSTEMS is improving 
but still fallible. In every large city, 
life goes on to a background accompaniment 
of alarm bells, horns, and sirens, all 
ringing interminably and all ignored. False 
alarms and lack of response are the two major 
problems with home alarm systems. The third 
is the actual failure of the system when it is 
needed. An alarm, therefore, cannot be relied 
upon as a primary defense. As back-up protec- 
tion, however, it can be significantly useful. 


A house that advertises itself as alarmed will 
discourage some (not all) interested burglars. 


MOST PEOPLE WANT AN ALARM to do two things: 
scare away intruders and summon help. To ful- 
fill the first function, most alarm systems 
employ some sort of loud noise and/or bright 
light. But in many localities, the time an 
alarm is permitted to sound is limited to only 
a few minutes, so it may elicit no response at 
all. Thieves know this and will wait to see 
if there's any response to an alarm. If there 
isn't any, they come back. 


AS FOR THE SECOND FUNCTION, many alarm systems 
include dialers that will call one or more 
numbers to summon help. Because of the great 
number of false alarms, however, many police 
departments do not want or by law do not allow 
such calls to come in on their emergency lines. 
In rural areas, police may not be prepared to 
respond to a taped message (often of poor 
acoustic quality) from someone they don't know 
who lives ten miles out of town. Before buy- 
ing a system with a dialer, be sure your 
police department will do something about the 
message. If they won't, then you need a friend 
who is always home and will rush to help you 

(a rare friend indeed). A good--but expen- 
sive--alternative is central station guard 
service, such as the kind provided by Manhat- 
tan's Holmes Protection, Inc?, 


THE MOST RELIABLE ALARM SYSTEMS are based on 
or include a hard-wired perimeter system. 
(This system calls for running wires through 
the walls, so try to decide on it before fin- 
ishing work on the house.) A hard-wired sys- 
tem typically includes magnetic circuit 
switches on windows and doors, a central con- 
trol box and system monitor, a dialer, and an 
alarm horn (usually placed in a protective 
steel box under the eaves). It costs between 
$1500 and $2000, so be sure to use a well- 
established company with a good record in your 
area. (Check with local police.) You can 
save half the cost if you do the wiring your- 
self, although this job is not simple. Hard 
wiring your house can also reduce your insur- 
ance premiums, perhaps up to 15$ for a system 
that includes a central station answering ser- 
vice or guard service. 


In every large city, life goes on to a back- 
£round accompaniment of alarm bells, horns, 


and sirens, all ringing interminably and all 
ignored. 


HARD WIRING YOUR HOUSE is a major investment, 
and one that you can't take with you if you 
move. Moreover, there are ways of defeating 
any alarm system. For example, a burglar can 
avoid disturbing magnetic switches by making a 
hole in the middle of the door or window--or 
even roof--and entering that way. For this 
reason, alarms are connected to metal foil 
tape on the window. The idea is that once the 
glass is broken, the tearing of the tape will 


? Holmes Protection, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10001. 
(212) 136-8100. 
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break a circuit and set off the alarm. 
is possible to cut a glass pane without tear- 
ing the foil (albeit most burglars don't go in 


But it 


for such delicacy). The real problem with the 
foil is that it's relatively frail and prone 
to cause false alarms in the course of normal 
wear, 


..& More Alarms 


N A LOWER PRICE RANGE than hard-wired sys- 

tems are interior space alarms, which do 

not require special wiring. These include 

ultrasonic motion detectors, infrared sen- 
sors for motion, microwave motion detectors, 
and infrared sensors for heat. The disadvan- 
tage of these systems is that they can be set 
off accidentally in a myriad of ways. 


PETS CAN SET OFF ultrasonic detectors. Micro- 
wave detectors go through walls, and so can be 
activated by innocent neighbors. Infrared sen- 
sors have problems with radiators, hot panes 
of glass in sunny windows, and so on. The 
best of the infrared monitors can distinguish 
between gradual and sudden differences in heat 
and so will not be set off by a radiator--but 
they may give a false alarm if a hot air sys- 
tem is used. In general, even though devices 
that monitor interior space may be effectively 
integrated into a wider security system, the 
homeowner who buys one in the hope of getting 
good, affordable security often gets more 
problems than protection. 


LE, Sete UST UN pelts GO es di 
Gage 


Most of the lower-priced alarm systems */ 
can be set off accidentally in a myriad of 


THERE ARE ALSO SYSTEMS that offer perimeter 


security without elaborate wiring. One of 
these is Perim-A-Tron. It includes, for win- 
dows and doors, magnetic sensors with radio- 
wave transmitters, a central control unit and 
monitor, and an alarm horn. The price is 
reasonable: less than $300 for the average 
home. At one company that offers this system, 
Restoration Works, Inc.,® in Buffalo, New York, 
the president of the company has installed it 
in her own home. It has also been widely 
advertised by the Shelburne Company* in Owings 
Mills, Maryland. (The product representative 
there said that a garage-door activator might 
cause a problem for the system. Run it in 
test mode for a week or so when you're at 
home--any problem can be solved by re-encoding 
the signal.) 


IF YOU FEEL THAT YOU MUST HAVE comprehensive 
alarm protection, then one company to look at 


3Restoration Works, Inc., 4124 Virginia Street, Buffalo, NY 14201. 
(716) 881-1159. 


4The Shelburne Com any, 110 Painters Mill Road, Owings Mills, MD 
21117. (301) 363-4304. 


is the American District Telegraph Company 5. 
The largest electronic-protection enterprise 
in the country, it works not only with home- 
owners but with institutions such as the U.S. 
Mint. A.D.T. has introduced a new system 
called the 75-80, which combines anti-crime 
and anti-fire protection. In some communities 
it offers manned response as well as a central 
station answering-and-relay service. (The 
A.D.T. men who come to your home will try to 
re-secure it if a burglary has taken place 


and will try to locate you or a friend. The 
cost for this extra service is about $200 per 
year plus a fee for each response.) 


In general, better alarm systems are grad- | 
ually becoming available at lower prices. 


| Xu OG Om as CORREOS OSs Oma) 


THE PRICE OF THE 75-80 SYSTEM varies widely, 
depending upon the needs of the individual 
homeowner, but it usually comes out to about 
1 to 2 percent of the market value of the 
house. This cost, believe it or not, repre- 
sents a slight reduction in price, which 
raises the point that in general better alarm 
systems are gradually becoming available at 
lower prices. So if you don't absolutely need 
an alarm system at this moment, it would be 
wise to postpone getting one. 


MANY SECURITY EXPERTS do not give high marks 
to most alarms, except to some of the highest- 
priced systems. An alarm with prominently- 
posted decals is certainly a deterrent to a 
degree, and may well be indicated in some situ- 
ations (such as fire-escape windows or certain 
parlor-floor windows where you don't want to 
put up bars). An alarm system can also give 
you peace of mind, which is priceless. But do 
not rely on an alarm to take the place WË 
asic security features--good locks, sound 
doors, bars share necessary, etc. Keep the 


bad guys out in the first place. 


MARGARET MINER is a free-lance writer, an editor, the 
author of a book on interior design, and an old-house owner 
in Brooklyn. She claims that in writing this article she learned 
a lot—particularly about all the things that are wrong with 
her own house and the houses of her neighbors. 


Ms. Miner extends her thanks to the following people: Joseph 
Fiebiger, Victor Kimmelman, Frank Mahon, Jennifer Pela- 
prat, Pedro Rosario, and Chas. Weich & Sons. 


5 American District Telegraph Company, 1 World Trade Center, 
New York, NY 10048. (212) 558-1100. 
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Cracked Chimney 


HE CHIMNEY in my 1888 Victorian home is full 

of cracks. In the attic I can see that it 
tilts slightly and has been smeared with cement 
there and above the roof line. I'm sure that the 
entire chimney and fireplace have to be rebuilt, 
but I don't know where to start. Any leads? 


--Leonora Thomas Los Angeles, CA 


A LICENSED chimney sweep or the local fire 
marshal would be the first person to contact 
for a safety inspection. A professional sweep 
will also assess the structural condition of 
your chimney. (Look in the Yellow Pages under 
"Chimney Cleaning.") 


IF THE CHIMNEY is structurally sound, all that 
may be needed is a flue liner. There are several 
varieties on the market, either clay or metal. 
In the meantime DON'T USE your fireplace until 
you're sure your chimney is clean and safe. A 
chimney fire is the last thing you need. 


OR EE ME 


SS 7 


UNDERSTAND that Frank Lloyd Wright used 

stain on plaster walls. What would be the 
advantages or disadvantages of putting stain 
instead of paint on plaster? 


--Helen Dietz Oak Park, IL 


P LASTER IS A POROUS MATERIAL. Stain alone, 
without a protective coat of varnish or 
sealer, will certainly soil faster and be hard- 
er to clean than a painted wall; an oil-based 
stain will accumulate even more dirt. Still, 
when properly protected with a washable coating, 
stain might produce a pleasant effect, although 
never having tried it, we would imagine that it 
could be hard to achieve an even tone. Of 
course, having once stained the wall, your only 
options, should you want to change the color, 
are to tint it darker or paint over. 


Ji, Salvaging Floorboards H 


Hi YOU ANY TIPS on how to remove tongue- 
and-groove floorboards so as to salvage as 
many as possible for reuse? 


--G. M. Lambson Hoboken, NJ 


The Old-House Journal 


UR MARCH 1981 issue has an article on the 
removal and repair of damaged floorboards. 
To remove an entire area of floor, first care- 
fully remove the baseboards around the edges 

of the room. Then it should be possible to 
start at one wall and remove the boards in the 
opposite order that they were laid in, prying 
gently on the tongue side, where they are nail- 
ed. If it's impossible to start at the wall in 
this way, you will have to cut the tongue of 
one board. Use either a regular chisel or a 
thinner "flooring" chisel (to avoid damaging 
the edges of the board) for oak floors, a good 
stiff putty knife for pine boards. Then proceed 
as before with the rest of the boards. 


| Banned Insulation 


UR 1911 STUCCO HOUSE was 

previous owners with the 
foam, which is now banned in our state. We are 
concerned about the possible adverse health 
effects and are investigating methods of remov- 
ing the substance. Do you have any suggestions 
or recommendations? 


insulated by the 
urea-formaldehyde 


--M. Faith & V. Curtis Pittsfield, MA 


IRST DECIDE if the urea-formaldehyde foam 
insulation cured properly. If there is no 
smell and no leaching, then probably no health 

hazard exists and you'd be wise to leave it 
alone. If you're not sure D oz 
whether the foam cured prop- 
erly, take samples from vari- 
ous walls and have them test- 
ed at a chemical laboratory. 


: Wall Cavit: 


IF YOU LEAVE the foam insula- 
tion in the wall cavities, be 
sure the INTERIOR wall is well 
sealed. Use caulk, foam gas- 
kets behind the wall plates, 
and perhaps a vapor-barrier 
paint. This will cut down on 
moisture migrating into the 
wall cavity, where it can cause 
serious condensation problems. Vest 
If improperly cured, the foam d 
has to come out. Sometimes a 
contractor can remove it with 
suction--otherwise the interior 

or exterior wall must be removed to take the 
foam out. Because your house is stucco, you 
would remove the interior wall. You can also 
install vents at the top and bottom--outside-- 
of insulated walls to ventilate the cavity. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise 
to answer all questions personally, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


Hardware Bonanza 


One of the largest manufac- 
turers of architectural hardware, 
Ball and Ball offers more than 1500 
reproduction pieces in brass, tin, 
bronze, copper, hand-forged iron, 
cast iron, glass and porcelain. Nick- 
el, silver, chrome, or gold plating 
are also available. Originally best- 
known for their comprehensive 
collection of Colonial hardware, 
they also carry a complete line of 
18th and 19th century hardware. 
In their catalog ($4—first class 
mail), they show everything from 
hardware for doors, windows, shut- 
ters, and furniture to lighting fix- 
tures. The catalog has hints on 
installation, how, where, and when 
to use certain pieces, as well as a 
brief history of some items. You 
can order direct from them, the 
manufacturer, so special orders 
can be made to meet your restora- 
tion needs; however, there is 
currently a long waiting list for 
custom service. They will also re- 
pair locks or metal hardware. If 
Ball and Ball doesn't have it, then 
it's going to be hard to find. Ball 
and Ball, Dept OHJ, 463 West 
Lincoln Hwy., Exton, PA 19341. 
(215) 363-7330. 


Ruffled Originals 


While Dorothy's Ruffled Origi- 
nals are not appropriate for every 
style house, they are a unique win- 
dow treatment. Dorothy's catalog 
shows most curtains in a Colonial 
setting, made of calico and ging- 
ham: however, some of her original 
heavily ruffled and valanced de- 
signs are more appropriate for 
Victorian windows. For a standard 
window, 36 x 96 inches, 28 yards 
of fabric (a 50% cotton/50% poly- 
ester blend) is used. The result is a 
full ruffled curtain complete with 
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tiebacks for an average cost of 
$120. Also available are matching 
accessories: coverlets, dust ruffles, 
pillow shams, placemats, napkins, 
chairpads, ruffled lamp shades, 
and shower curtains. A complete 
catalog and samples of this fine line 
of curtains are available for $4.00 
from Dorothy’s Ruffled Originals, 
6721 Market Street, Dept. OHJ, 
Wilmington, NC 28405. (919) 
791-1296. 


Restoration Casting 


After researching various 
methods of picture frame restora- 
tion, Mr. Neil Crandall of Heritage 
Studios has developed a process 
that is both easy to use and pro- 
duces detailed and precise results. 
It is a two-step process in which 
the replacement ofa missing design 
segment is made with an exact 
duplication of its counterpart de- 
sign, using Mold-It. Then your 
custom mold is filled with Cast-It 
and placed into the missing sec- 
tion. The casting must then set for 
at least twenty minutes before 
being sealed and refinished (usually 
with gilding or bronzing, although 
it can also be painted). 


(Continued on next page) 


Historical Lighting 


Progress Lighting, one of the 
largest manufacturers of contem- 
porary lighting fixtures, recently 
introduced the American Victor- 
ian Collection. These lighting fix- 
tures have been documented for 
historical accuracy by Dr. Roger 
Moss, a leading authority on Amer- 
ican architecture and decorative 
arts. They are made of solid brass 
with detailed tooling and sand cast- 
ings. The hand-blown glass shades 
are more distinctive than most 
reproduction shades, While there is 
not a large selection, the five dif- 
ferent suites cover a broad range 


"Classical," a Classical Revival 
chandelier. Sugg. retail—$2,685. 


of styles from the Classical Revival 
to the Arts & Crafts style. Each 
style includes a “‘gasolier” and 
matching wall fixture—these are 
modified slightly to meet the elec- 
trical code. The price range for 
chandeliers is $1,000 to $2,700; 
sconces, of course, are less expen- 
sive. Their fixtures are sold through 
distributors, nationwide. For the 
name of a dealer near you and a 
brochure ($1.00) contact: Progress 
Lighting, Erie Ave. & “G” St., 
Dept. OHJ, Philadelphia, PA 
19134. (215) 289-1200. 


“Rococo” chandelier. 
retail—$2,025. 
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Mold-It and Cast-It are avail- 
able separately or in a kit form. 
The kit, which is ideal for a begin- 
ner, includes a concise how-to 
manual (also available separately), 
a 3-0z. bag of Mold-It, and an 8-oz. 
bag of Cast-It for $14.55 ppd. This 
will give you enough material to 
do at least six replacement sections, 
2x 2x 1% inches. In addition, Mr. 
Crandall offers a two-day course 
in frame restoration for those who 
would like to become highly skilled 
in this field. Fora free information 
brochure write: Heritage Studios, 
309 Watauga Ave., Dept. OHJ, 
Elizabethton, TN 37643. (615) 
543-3789. 


Mr. Crandall feels that his process has 
other possible uses, such as in restoring 
plaster mouldings. If any of our readers 
explore these possibilites, please let us 
know the results.—The Editors 


Tung Oil 


We have discussed the advan- 
tages of tung oil many times in the 
Journal: It doesn't darken over 
time as much as linseed oil, and it 
is a penetrating oil which dries to 
a hard finish. Sutherland Welles 
carries a complete line of tung oil 
products. They have products to 
take you through every step of 
wood care—wood strippers, oil 
finishes, and a complete line of 
maintenance products. They also 
have finish revivers such as Cleaner 
II ($34.72/gal), which will re- 
move top coats of finish and dirt, 
an excellent alternative to stripping 
the wood. Besides carrying tung oil 
paints and stains, this is one of the 
few companies that will make a 
custom stain. Mr. Welles asks that 
you send him a sample of the new 
wood to be stained and the old 
wood to be matched. The stain is 
available for $28.49, only in gal- 
lon sizes. Also available is a tung 
oil masonry sealer ($34.40/gal.), 
to which stain can be added if 
desired. Remember that sealing 
exterior masonry can be problem- 
atic. For a brochure on these and 
other products—send $1.75 to 
Sutherland Welles Ltd., 403 Weaver 
St, Dept. OHJ, Carrboro, NC 
27510. (919) 967-1972. 


Firebacks 


Firebacks are decorative cast 
iron plates which have been used in 
fireplaces throughout the centu- 
ries, to reflect heat and protect the 
firebox walls from deterioration. 
Pennsylvania Firebacks now offers 
six designs, including the North 
Star (pictured here). Rather than 
copying original firebacks, designer 
Del Conner is trying to keep this 
art form alive. Firebacks are avail- 
able for $94.95, painted black, and 
in varying sizes from 18-22 inches 
wide. This company also offers 
modular firebacks which can be 
used individually for smaller fire- 
places, or placed together for larger 
hearths. 


If your fireplace has a right- 
angle configuration, a fireback can 


lean against the A 


back wall; how- 
ever, for the great- 


est efficiency in [z-7:3Ez x 
heat reflection it EJER WY 
should be mount- EZE 

$ 


ed tilting slightly JEJA E 
toward the floor. EE 


showing firebacks 
and other Colonial accessories is 
available for $2. Pennsylvania 
Firebacks, Inc., 1011 E. Washing- 
ton Lane, Dept. OHJ, Philadelphia, 
PA 19138. (215) 843-9965. 


Mildew 


If you don’t wish to mix up 
your own mildew cleaner (using 
T.S.P., bleach, and mild detergent) 
then you will be glad to know that 
the Clorox Company has recently 
introduced a mildew stain remover 


called Tilex. It comes in a 16 oz. 
pump spray bottle for about $2. 
Tilex should be available at your 
local grocery store. 


Knobs, Etc. 
Restoration Hardware, a full- 
service restoration store, has 


recently introduced a catalog of 
their most requested stock items. 
In the hardware section they offer 
glass knobs for furniture ($3.25 
each) and doors (2-knob set for 
$6.75). A nice feature of these 
knobs is their solid brass shanks. 
White ceramic furniture knobs are 
often hard to find, but they are 
available here, and in three differ- 
ent sizes—7/8 in., 5/8 in., and 3/8 
in. ($.75—$1.00). 

This company also offers a 
unique restoration item—a copy of 
an early Victorian doorstop. It is 
stocked in redwood (for $4.25) 
and other woods are available upon 
request. For other products and 
more information a catalog is avail- 
able for $3.00, refundable with 
purchase. Restoration Hardware, 


438 Second St., Dept. OHJ, Eureka, 
CA 95501. (707) 443-3152. 


Porcelain 
Knobs 


Victorian 
Doorstop 
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NO PAID ADVERTISING 


Postmaster: Address Correction Requested 


HICH OF THESE formerly iden- 

tical homes is the "modern" 

house? The house on the 
left has been remuddled with 
1960's taste--and already looks 
curiously old-fashioned. The 
house on the right, with its 
original woodwork intact and 
freshly painted, somehow seems 
more in keeping with modern 
taste. 


WE COULD REGARD the house on 
the left as an amusingly quaint 
period piece were it not for 
one fact: During the remuddling 
process, much of the original 
detailing was stripped from the 
house. The work that replaced 
the original craftsmanship is 
clearly "quick-and-dirty" work 
from a remodelling contractor. 


FINDING FAULT with the house 
on the left is more than a mat- 
ter of taste and judgement. 
It's recognizing that high- 
quality work was destroyed to 
make room for inferior work. 


Submitted by Alex Davidonis 
San Francisco, CA 


HANDY WITH A CAMERA? 


AS YOU WALK around old neighborhoods, 
keep your camera at the ready. If you spot 
mistakes that have been made on an old 
house, snap away. If your photo (or photos) 
is chosen as the monthly winner, we'll send 
you $50. (Besides possibly winning some 
money, you'll find that you'll be looking at 
old structures with an even keener eye.) 


BE ON THE LOOKOUT especially for the 
kind of subtle mistakes that a well-intentioned 
—but misinformed—person might make. 
When possible, a before photo—or a shot of 
a similar house in an unremuddled state—will 
be helpful. 


Send your entries to: Remuddling Editor, 
The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 


BULK RATE 
U.S. Postage 


PAID 


New York, N.Y. 
Permit No. 6964 
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Putty, Window—Removal (RN) ......... Aug 190 
Queen Anne—Exterior Colors .........../ Apr 80 
Kédlétot Dm WEFEFEEEEETEETEETET Sep 213 
Radiator Maintenance (RN)............- May 118 
E443 *AMERRECESAERSARARRRESE Nov 253 
Refinishing Supplies 
(P). . Jan 26, Aug 192, Oct 230 
Refinishing Clinic- Wood uv sen eee Oct 229 
Refinishing Floors............ Feb 27, May 107 
Rehabilitation & ween eer ek Jan 3, Sep 194 
. Nov 246, Nov 263, Dec 273 
Relocating Houses . ——Á CÓ Oct 219, Nov 247 
Remuddling............ Jan 3, Feb 28, Jun 124 
VRSRXGAGEAEVGUEQ RON AUR Jul 151, Aug 168 
Remuddling Of The Month............ Oct 244, 
FS Oe. AS RET ETERS TE ES Nov 270, Dec 292 
Renaissance Revival Architecture.......... Jan 1 
Renaissance Revival—Interior Decoration. . . . Feb 33 
RESTORATION BASICS: 
All You Need Is Sensitivity. ......... Jan 3 
Roofing: Repair Or Replace ........ Feb 29 
Evaluating The Exterior........... Mar 55 
Defeating Decay .......... +. -- Mag 103 
Insects That Eat Houses.......... Jun 129 
Is It Old Or Antique?............-. Jul 151 
Energy-Saving Fundamentals... .... Sep 203 
Sensitive Rehabilitation: 
Sec’y of Int. Guidelines ........ Nov 263 
Ten Principles Of Sensitive 
Rehabilitation ..... ern Dec 273 
RESTORATION DESIGN FILE: 
Dümb-Wallét ...... 2o tnn n. Feb 43 
Weed d AATETTA EEREN., Mar 65 
The Energy-Efficient 
Dol APPETTRRESULTIIE Sep 208 
Restoration- Documentation (RN) ....... May 102 
Restoration—Interpretive `... Jan 3 
Robinson, UN 3 iios esa3 ats Nov 252 
Bol LONGE Qaa ttr ER Feb 52 
Roof Beengdte PESERERRRREBRERERLELLL Nov 259 
Roof, Tin—Paint Removal (RN)......... Aug 188 
Roofing- Inspection and Repair ......... Feb 29 
Roofing, Tinplate & Temeplate .......... Mar 53 
Rot, Wood--Control, ........ eee May 103 
Russell & Erwin Illustrated Catalogue Of 
American Hardware (B) .......... Jun 146 
Rust On Bathtubs- Removal (RN) ........ Feb 46 
Saltbox—Exterior Colors. `, Apr 77 
0 P3 ' . CAEERRADLDERIORILISIPITI Jun 140 
(BN) eee eee ee ee ee eee «xs Aug 189 
Sandblasting-Hazards.......... Jan 2, Nov 270 
Sandblasting- Treatment (RN).......... Aug 188 
sco dd. LNTENTOITE]TETITITTTTLTY. Feb 27 
Seeded, dag V. 1.2 ececésaeezas May 120 
Schechtman, Jonathan. ........ Jun 123, Aug 169 
eddi. gef A A1 A de ierdÄneeéi A May 99 
[te PNG EE Dec 289 
Sconces, Italianate (P)...............-. Mar 70 
Screens, Wood—Construction............ Jul 149 
Seams In Metal Wainscot (RN).......... Oct 242 
Secretary of Interior 
Guidelines ............ Nov 263, Dec 273 


e TEE Nov 245, Dec 271 


Settlement Cracking............ May 97, Jul 155 
Settlement—In Party-Wall Construction... . . Jan 10 
Shingles, Asbestos—Health Hazards (RN). . . .Jul 163 
Shingles, Wood—Mildew Control (RN). . . . . Oct 232 
Shingles, Wood—Nails (RN). ........--- May 118 
Shingles, Wood—Staining (RN).........- Aug 189 
Short Hopper Clamp—Source........... May 120 
Shrubbery Protection 

When Painting (L)......--....-.--- Oct 220 
Significance of Old Houses ............. May 98 
Silicate Insulation (P). ........ isses Sep 215 
Sinks—Gasket Replacement (RN). ....... Dec 282 
Soapstone, Refinishing (RN) ............ Feb 41 
Solar Heating Systems (P)............. Oct 239 
Solar Techniques For The Old House ..... Sep 193 
EE CHEN TEN cars adno eor dorm ms Feb 41 

Qiuiassesttatoesusceéééseócs Oct 240 
Stackwood Construction (RN).......... Nov 257 
Stain On Plaster (RN)................- Dec 288 
Stain Removal-Wood ............... Oct 229 
Staircases, Wood—Repair .............. Mar 64 

KE kakettkAtANEAE EE ER Jun 138, Jul 160 
Steam Heating System—Maintenance. ... . . Nov 252 
Steel Fireplace Surround— 

Sg RELIRA y PERRET ESEE Oct 233 
Stencil Restoration (RN) ............- Dec 282 
le EE ei pee Sep 213 
Stick Style—Exterior Colors ............ Apr 79 
are EE EPEE E Sep 216 
Storm Windows, Alternative (RN) ....... May 102 
Storm Windows, Aluminum— 

(0 TI es es er cee or Jan 20 
Stripping Exterior Paint............... Apr 89 

see also Paint Stripping 
Structural ES H TRITT Ali 

Tee eee Jul 155, Aug 177, Dec 277 
Stucco Cleaning UNNii4a242422222x52 Feb 46 
Stucco Removal (L)........... Jun 144, Aug 168 
ln TER T ETETEZITITILIECECILDO Feb 48 
GURORE ETS TTT EE Sep 206 
TV Antenna—Attic Installation .......... Feb 40 
Tack Removal (RN), ......... eee May 118 
Tank, Hot Water—Maintenance (RN)... . - - - Jul 154 
Tarnish on Bathroom Brass (RN) ........ Oct 232 
Tarred Wood Fences (RN)...........---+ Jul 154 
Tax Credits for Restorations........... Nov 265 
Termite-Conttol. . 6. cit cst rà Jun 129 
Terneplate Roofing ........--.++-+++-- Mar 53 
Terra Cotta, Architectural (P)..........-. dan 26 
“This Old House" T.V.Show............ Feb 28 
Tile, Glass-Cleaning (RN).........---- Jun 128 
Tiles, Bathroom—Cleaning (RN). .. ....... Feb 47 
Tin Roof Paint Removal (RN).......... Aug 188 
Tin Sheet—Sealing Seams (RN) ......... Oct 242 
Tinplate & Terneplate Roofing— 

Preservation & Repair............. Mar 53 
Toilet Parts, High-Tank.............--- May 120 
Tools, Conservator's (P).............- Oct 239 
Tools, Exterior Paint-Stripping........... Apr 90 
Tools, Interior Paint-Stripping (RN)... . . . Aug 190 

Li ssa2 44451 Geri terriers. Nov 267 
Tools, Wallpaper Removal (RN).....-.-.-- Jun 128 
Transom Operators—Source (L) ......... Jun 144 
Tung Oil Finish—Floors (RN) ..........- Jan 20 
Tung Oil Products (P)..............--- Dec 290 
Tuscan Architecture............---++-- Jan 14 
Underpin, Wen to... cece esee Dec 277 
Updating With Sensitivity ........ Jan 11, Sep 194 
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Nomi, TE vu oe os geese eo CO EES May 108 
Varnish, Heat Gun On (RN) ........... Nov 257 
Varnish Removal Hints 

UNICO S6 ees? May 118, Aug 188, Dec 282 
Venetian Blinds—Cord Repair (RN) ...... Dec 282 
Venetian Blinds-Wood (P)...........- Oct 240 
Ventilating Systems (P)... Sep 215 
Verandah TT SEENEN Aug 167 
VEN B18 468 35 05 EEN EE Jan 1 
ee ee re ee ee Jun 133, Oct 225 


Wainscotting, Custom (P)............. Jun 148 
Wainscotting, Metal-Seams (RN)........ Oct 242 
, FE Lë EE E Mar 53 


Wallpaper In Bathrooms (RN).......... Oct 233 


Wallpaper In America (B) ............. Jun 146 
Wallpaper Removal (RN) ....... Jun 128, Oct 242 
Wallpaper, Victorian (P).............. May 122 
Wallpapering Over Panelling (RN)........ Oct 232 
Walls, Bending And Bowing............ Aug 178 
Walls, Holes In—Repair(RN)........... Aug 190 
Water, Hot-Heating (RN).............. Jul 154 
Water, Hot-Systems (P). ............. Sep 216 
Water In Basements. .......... Jun 123, Aug 169 
Water Repellant—Exterior Wood ........ Oct 223 
LN. VT" WË May 109 
Wax, Floor—Removal................ May 110 
LO N43 3ss cbc) ccccnsaaeass Nov 257 
Weathered Wood-Special Care........... Apr 85 
Weevile-Contaal (BN)... wu eene Feb 47 
e T AMG 3 A3 Ae be cies cease IT Jan 21 
Welding—Iron Fences... sese. Feb 37 
bud EETERITETISIIT Jun 133 
Window Covering (P)... Sep 216 
WIDOW CASS (F) iij tato si rianta Dec 289 
Window Insulation. ................ Sep 205 
ee EEN, Ee Sep 216 
Wihdow OWY, 31341 ER dE Nov 260 
| DASSETETITTUIOIUETIOMIT Dec 283 
Windows, Aluminum Storm— 

PEDI IUE ceccrPOR ERES OPERIS Jan 20 
Windows, Custom (P)... .......... Oct 239 
Windows, Storm (8)... Sep 216 
Windows, Storm—Altemative (RN)...... . May 102 
Wood, Cracked—Repairing (RN). ........ May 102 
Wood, Exterior—Water Repellant........ Oct 223 


Wood Finish—Gun Stock Oil (RN) ....... Dec 283 
Wood, Refinishing.................. Oct 229 

E .svrrepbRAE E. «23943 EXTA Aug 190 
Wood Refinishing Supplies 

la an en EA Jan 26, Oct 230, Dec 290 
Wood Screens—Construction............ Jul 149 
Wood Shingles—Staining (RN).......... Aug 189 
Woodwork Decay—Control...... Mar 56, May 103 
Woodworking Supplies (P) ............ Jun 148 
bo Ld Ae ee ee ee eee Oct 240 
Wright, Frank Lloyd—Newsletter (B)....... Feb 52 


KEY 


(B) = Book Review or Literature Listing 


(L) = Letter From the Readers 
(P) = Product Listing 


(RN) = Short Item (Restorer's Notebook, 
Ask OHJ, etc.) 


Easy-Reference Index To Short Items 


JANUARY 
ASK OHJ 
Heat Gun— Removal Of Paint 
From Qm Im... Ekeegéket Jan 20 
Tung Oil On Floors.............. Jan 20 
Painting Aluminum Storm Windows . . . Jan 20 
Canvas Over Plaster. ...........45 Jan 20 
FEBRUARY 
ASK OHJ 
EE Feb 46 
Domp Geer, Ae AALER ER Feb 46 
Refinishing Exterior Of A Bathtub... . Feb 46 
Patching Carpet Strip Holes......... Feb 47 
oda. PE Feb 47 
Hardwood Source. .............. Feb 47 
Cleaning Unglazed Tile............ Feb 47 
BEEN. Las e acd ace wan Feb 47 
RESTORER'S NOTEBOOK 
Removing Adhesive From Floors . . . . . Feb 41 


Epoxy To Replace Porcelain Handles . . Feb 41 


Heat Gun—To Dry Plaster Patches . . . . Feb 41 
Fireplace Soot Cleaner............ Feb 41 
Refinishing Soapstone ............ Feb 41 
MAY 
ASK OHJ 
Marble Slab Under Radiator ....... May 118 
Varnish Removal From Finish... . . . May 118 
Nails For Wood Shingles.......... May 118 
Jacking Up A House............. May 118 
Removing Tacks From Walls....... May 118 
Hanging Interior Doors........... May 119 
Plastering Over Original Lath. ...... May 119 
05 S E Pere ee May 119 
Paint Build-Up On Ceiling......... May 119 
RESTORER'S NOTEBOOK 
Auto Body Filler To Repair 
Wood Cracks .............4. May 102 
Paint Removal Pad.............. May 102 
Document Your Restoration....... May 102 
Storms/Screens For 
Casement Windows........... May 102 


Preventing Paint From Mildewing. . . Max 102 


JUNE 

ASK OHJ 
Plastering On Masonry ........... Jun 128 
Removing Wallpaper ............ Jun 128 
Cleaning Fireplace Tiles And Brass . . . Jun 128 
Textured Interior Walls........... Jun 128 

JULY 

ASK OHJ 
Asbestos Shingles—Hazards........ . Jul 163 
Finishing A Porch Floor........... Jul 163 
Restoring Stenciling ............. Jul 163 
Repointing Basement Walls......... Jul 163 


RESTORER'S NOTEBOOK 


Insulation Safety. ............... Jul 154 
bons Bs "see Jul 154 
Tarred Wooden Fences............ Jul 154 
Steady Supply Of Hot-Water........ Jul 154 

AUGUST 

ASK OHJ 
Repairing Sandblasting Damage . . . . . Aug 188 
Removing Glued Carpet .......... Aug 188 
Formula For Finish Reviver, ....... Aug 188 
Lye Paint Removal Formula ...... . Aug 188 
Fireplace Damper .............. Aug 189 
BIN MOMMY saisit Aug 189 
Stains For A Weathered 

ALTES E ERTL ERTL Aug 189 

Cutting Marble O Aug 189 

RESTORER'S NOTEBOOK 
Removing Old Putty ............ Aug 190 
Removing Paint From Hardware... . . Aug 190 
Matching Patinas In Wood. ........ Aug 190 
Filling Holes In Interior Walls ...... Aug 190 


OCTOBER 

ASK OHJ 
Wallpapering Over Panelling........ Oct 232 
Mildew On Shingles............. Oct 232 
Mildew Control Formula.......... Oct 232 
Cleaning Brass In Bathroom. ..... . . Oct 232 
Removing Paint From Marble ...... Oct 233 
Bathroom Wallpaper ............ Oct 233 
et EET Oct 233 
Canvas Porch Deck ............. Oct 233 
Maintaining Cellar Walls.......... Oct 233 


RESTORER’S NOTEBOOK 


Seams In Metal Wainscotting....... Oct 242 
Removing Wallpaper ............ Oct 242 
Low-Pressure Water Cleaning. ..... . Oct 242 
Drop Ceiling—Reuse As Insulation . . . Oct 242 
Fb ARG PAM A KR KEN ER Oct 242 
NOVEMBER 
ASK OHJ 
Moisture In Masonry ............ Nov 257 
Effect Of Heat Gun On Varnish... . . Nov 257 
Floor Wax Build-Up............. Nov 257 
Stackwood Construction.......... Nov 257 
DECEMBER 
ASK OHJ 
Chimney Inspection............. Dec 288 
. duis o ov i Sia Sle aie He bias Dec 288 
Salvaging Floorboards ........... Dec 288 
Foam Insulation— 
Hazards & Removal........... Dec 288 


RESTORER'S NOTEBOOK 


Gate For Wood Fence ........... Dec 282 
Restoring Stencilling ............ Dec 282 
Repairing Cords For Venetian Blinds . . Dec 282 
Replacing Sink Gaskets........... Dec 282 
Gun Stock Gil To Finish Wood ..... Dec 283 
Tools For Pulling Nails........... Dec 283 
Window Locking Device.......... Dec 283 
Sanding Between Paint Coats... ... . Dec 283 
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The Reviewers Say... 


“Since its inception 10 years ago, The Old-House Journal has become a 
bible for those interested in the restoration movement. " 
— USA Today 


“The advice given is practical and easy to follow, with emphasis on keeping 
costs under control while maintaining the original charm and character. "7 
— The New York Times 


“Anyone who is involved with restoring old homes will find The Old-House 
Journal an invaluable source book. The monthly newsletter is a nuts-and- 
bolts guide that tells and shows you what to do about all the nagging, 
nitty-gritty problems that haunt (old houses). " 

- Better Homes And Gardens 


” 


“It’s a great publication that'll teach you plenty. 
— The Chicago Tribune 


“The Journal is a remarkable monthly newsletter covering virtually every 
aspect of renovation and restoration of old houses. ” 
- The Washington Tribune 
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